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POETRY. 


BY     TUE     RtCeT     HON.     LOKD     UALSBUaY,     LOl;!)     HIGH 
CUANCELLOB,   PRESIDKNT    K.8.L. 

[Reud  November  S7tli,  18D5.] 

At  the  ppeiiiiig  of  our  session,  when  we  are  at  a 
time  wheu  500  years  ago  the  father  of  English 
poetry  composed  some,  at  least,  if  not  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  works,  I  have  thought  wo  might 
have  a  little  couversatioii  upon  the  subject  of  poetry 
generally.  I  should  have,  perhaps,  suggested  that 
we  might  speak  of  our  meeting  as  a  symposium, 
but  I  fear  it  lacks  the  essential  element  which  makes 
that  designation  appropriate. 

Now  I  do  not  propose  to  detain  you  by  discussing 
what  poetry  is.  The  courtesy  of  one  of  our  members, 
whom  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking,  has 
enabled  me  to  see  how  this  matter  has  been  treated 
)efore  in  this  Society,  though  I  was  not  aware  that 
the  gi'ound  had  been  occupied  when  I  undertook  to 
read  a  paper  upon  the  subject ;  but  having  had  the 
advantage  of  reading  Mr.  Washington  Moon's  paper, 
I  do  not  think  that  our  lines  cross  each  other,  for  I 
see  that  the  greater  pari  of  his  paper  is  original 
)oetry  of  his  own,  and  1  certainly  cannot  emulate 
lira  in  that  respect  in  anything  I  shall  say  to- 
night. 
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If  I  were  called  .upon  to  say  wliat  poetry  is, 
I  am  afraid  I  should  paraplirasc  the  reported 
definition  of  an  archdeacon,  who  was  said  to  be  a 
person  who  discharged  archidiaconal  functions; 
so  I  should  describe  a  poet  as  a  person  who  com- 
posed poetry,  and  poetry  to  be  the  composition  of 
a  poet. 

The  boundaries  of  thought  involved  in  or  circum- 
scribed by  a  single  word  may  sometimes  be  expressed 
in  intelligible  speech  where  the  thought  itself,  being 
complex,  may  be  resolved  into  its  elements ;  but 
where  the  word  represents  what  the  logicians  call  a 
suimmivi  genaSt  it  is  incapable  of  definition.  The 
attempt  to  define  becomes  a  more  or  less  accurate 
description,  and  as  such  gi^'-es  accidents,  attributes, 
&c.,  instead  oE  diSereutia^. 

Mr.  Locke  has  taught  us  that  simple  ideas  are  not 
capable  of  definition. 

Scientific  definition  is  out  of  the  question,  as  we 
have  seeu>  but  if  we  abandou  that  attempt  shall  wo 
all  agree  even  in  mere  description  ?  Will  tbero  bo 
no  differences  of  view  as  to  what  in  fact  is  poetry, 
although  we  may  agree  that  it  is  impossible  to 
analyse  it,  and  express  in  language  its  several 
elements  ? 

Let  mo  take  what  stands  at  the  head  of  such  an 
inquiry  i  must  poetry  be  in  verse  ? 

Wordsworth  complained  of  Gray  that  he  sought 
to  widen  the  space  of  separation  between  prose  and 
metrical  composition  ;  and  Wordsworth  himself 
wrote  that  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  essential 


difference    between    the    lauG:ua":c    of 


metrical  composition.     AVe  are  fond  of  tr 
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rpserablanco  between  poetry  and  painting,  and 
according-ly  we  call  them  sisters  ;  but  where  shall 
we  find  the  bonds  of  connection  suilicieiitly  strong 
to  typify  the  connection  between  prose  and  metrical 
composition  ? 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  alike  refer  to  metre  of  whatever  kiud 
as  but  the  ornament  and  clothing  of  the  poet's  work, 
the  essence  being  the  thought ;  and  Aristotle  con- 
firms this  judgment.  We  are  at  no  loss  for  an 
illustration.  The  Hebrew  prophets  were  poets  also  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  learned  labours  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Boys,  wo  know  not  what  their  metre  was. 
But  hear  what  Fenelon  says  of  them  : 

"  L'Ecriture  surpasso  en  naivete,  en  vivacite,  eu  gran- 
deur, tons  les  ecrivaina  do  Rome  et  de  la  Greco.  Jamais 
Uom^re  uieme  n'a  approche  Je  la  sublimite  do  Moiso 
dans  ses  cantiques.  .  .  .  Jamais  uulk'  odo  Grccque  ou 
Latine  n'a  pu  atteindro  h  la  hauteur  des  Psaumes.  .  .  . 
Jamais  Homero  ni  aucun  autre  poete  n'a  t%ale  Isaie 
poignant  la  majeste  de  Dieu.  .  .  .  Tant6t  ce  propliute  a 
toate  la  douceur  et  toute  la  tondrosse  d'une  eclogne,  dans 
les  riantes  peintures  qu'il  fait  de  la  paix  ;  tantiH  il  sY'levo 
JQsqa'ttlaisser  tout  au-dessous  dt'  lui.  Mais  qu'y  a-t-il,  dans 
rantiquite  profane,  de  comparable  au  tendre  Jeremic 
deplorant  les  maux  de  son  pcuple;  ou  a  Naliuui,  voynub 
do  loin,  en  esprit,  tonibcr  la  suporbo  Ninive  sous  les  oft'orts 
d'unc  arra^e  innombrablo  ?  Ou  croit  voir  cetto  arniec,  ou 
croit  entendre  le  bruit  des  arnics  et  des  ehariotj^j  tout  est 
depeint  d'une  mauiero  vive  qui  saisit  rimagitiation  ;  il 
^laisse  Homere  loin  derriere  lui.  .  .  ,  Eufin,  il  y  a  autant 
de  difference  entre  les  poetea  profanes  et  les  prophetes 
qa'il  y  en  a  entre  le  veritable  euthousiasmc  ot  le  faux."— 
8ur  V£loq.  dc  la  Chaire,  Dial.  111. 
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Sir  Philip  Sidney  repudiates  the  idea  that  poetry 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  prose. 

He  says  that  the  greatest  part  of  poets  have 
apparroUed  their  poetical  inventions  in  that  cum 
brous  kind  of  writing  which  is  called  verse — being" 
but  an  ornament,  but  no  cause  to  poetry,  since 
there  liave  been  many  most  excellent  poets  that 
never  versified,  and  now  swarm  many  versifiers  tha 
need  never  answer  to  the  name  of  poets. 

After  giving  the  exam]>lo8  of  Xenophon  and 
Heliodorus  as  poets  who  wrote  in  prose  which  1 
speak,  says  he,  to  show  that  it  is  not  rhyming  and 
versing  that  maketh  a  poet,  no  more  than  a  long- 
gown  niaketh  an  advocate,  who,  though  he  pleaded 
in  armour,  should  ha  an  advocate  and  no  soldier. 

"  But  it  is  this  feigning  of  notable  images  of 
virtues,  vices,  or  what  else  with  delightful  teachings 
which  must  be  the  right  describing  note  to  know  a 
poet  by. 

"  Although,  indeed,  the  senate  of  poets  have 
chosen  verso  as  their  fittest  raiment,  meaning  as 
in  matter  they  passed  all  in  all,  so  in  manner  to  go 
beyond  them,  not  speaking  table-talk  fashion,  or 
like  men  in  a  dream,  words  as  they  chanceable 
fall  from  the  mouth,  but  placing  each  syllable  of 
each  word  by  just  proportion  according  to  the 
dignity  of  the  subject. 

*'  Now,  therefore,  it  shall  not  be  amiss  just  to 
weigh  this  latter  sort  of  poetry  by  his  works  and 
then  by  his  parts,  and  if  iti  neither  of  these  ana- 
tomies he  be  condemnable  I  hope  we  shall  receive 
a  more  favorable  sentence.  | 

"  The  poet  is  indeed  the  right  popular  philosopher, 
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whereof  *  -^sop's  Fables  *  gives  good  proof,  whose 
pretty  allegories,  stealing  imder  the  formal  tales  of 
beasts,  make  many  more  beastly  than  beasts,  begin 
to  hear  the  sound  of  virtue  from  these  dumb 
speakers." 

The  analysis  of  the  poetic  faculty  itself,  if  it 
were  possible,  which  I  doubt,  would  belong  rather 
to  the  region  of  metaphysics,  and  is  conversant  with 
what  Sir  William  Hamilton  calls  the  representative 
or  reproductive  mental  faculty,  and  which  we  popu- 
larly know  by  the  name  of  Imagination.  Mr.  Ruskin, 
indeed,  has  subdivided  it  into  two  kinds  of  imagina- 
tion, though  I  think  he  has  now  abandoned  his  dis- 
tinction between  the  fancy  and  the  imagination — 
a  faculty  which,  by  the  way.  Bishop  Butler  describes 
as  restless  and  mischievous,  but  which  Professor 
Tyndall  has  made  the  handmaid  of  science. 
Whatever  it  is,  Pascal  gives  us  a  description  of  its 
^^  operations  and  its  powers  which  discloses  suffi- 
ciently  its  influence  on  poetry. 

"This  mighty  power,"  he  says,  "this  perpetual 
antagonist  of  Reason,  wfiich  delights  to  show  its 
ascendency  by  bringing  her  under  its  control  and 
dominion,  has  created  a  second  nature  in  man.  It 
has  its  joys  and  its  sorrows;  its  health,  its  sick- 
ness; its  wealth,  its  poverty. 

**  It  compels  reason,  in  spite  of  itself,  to  believe, 
to  doubt,  to  deny ;  it  suspends  the  exercise  of  the 
senses,  and  imputes  to  them  again  an  artificial 
acuteness.  It  has  its  follies  and  its  wisdom  ;  and 
the  most  perverse  thing  of  all  is  that  it  fills  with  a 
complacency  more  full  and  complete  even  than  that 
which  reason  can  supply." 
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Plato,  in  the  '  Ton,'  explains  that  the  sonrce  on 
poetry  is  a  certain  divine  influence,  which  not  onljj 
enables  the  poet  to  write,  but  makes  the  poem  com. 
municate  his   poetic  power   to    his    audience.     H< 
compares  the  operation  to  magnetised  rings  of  iron, 
each  person   in   turn   receiving  from  the  poet  the 
influence,  and  each  communicating  part  of  the  spirit 
which  ho  has  received  ;  and  so,  inspiring  as  well  as 
inspired,  the  poet  is  in  a  state  from  which  reason  iaJ 
entirely  banished,  since  as  long  as  he  professes  any-] 
thing  of  what  is  called  reason  he  is  utterly  unable' 
to  produce  poetry  or  to  ratiocinate.     For  the  authors 
of  those  great  poems,  says  he,  which  we  admire  do 
not  attain  c:scellcnce  through  any  rules  of  any  art, 
but  they  utter  their  beautiful  melodies  of  verse  in  a 
state  of  inspiration,  and,  as  it  were,  possessed  by  a 
spirit  not  their  own. 

Thus  the  composers  of  lyrical  poetry  created  these 
admired  songs  of  theirs  in  a  state  of  divine  insanity, 
like  the  Corybantes,  who  lose  all  control  of  their 
reason  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  sacred  dance,  and 
during  this  supernatural  paroxysm  are  excited  to 
the  rhythm  of  harmony,  which  they  communicate  to 
men.  Like  the  Bacchantes,  who,  when  possessed 
of  the  god,  draw  honey  and  milk  from  the  rivers, 
which  when  they  come  to  their  senses  they  find 
nothing  but  simple  water.  For  the  souls  of  tliej 
poets,  as  poets  tell  us,  have  this  peculiar  ministra- 
tion in  the  w^orld. 

They  do  not  compose  according  to  any  art  wbicb 
they  have  acquired,  but  from  the  impulse  of  the 
divinity  within  them ;  for  did  they  know  any  rule 
of  criticism   according  to  which  they  could  cozn->^ 
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pose  beautiful  verses  upon  one  suhjcct,  tlioj  would 
bo  able  fco  exert  the  same  faculty  with  respect  to  all 
or  any  other. 

He  then  proceeds  to  point  out,  as  Hamlet  does 
of  the  players  who  are  so  affected  by  the  woes  of 
Hecuba,  that  notwithstanding  the  woes  are  feigned, 
and  known  by  the  actor  himself  to  be  fictitious,  the 
recital  of  thera  melts  the  reciter  to  tears  as  though 
the  calamities  were  veritable,  and  draws  the  infer- 
ence that  these  transcendent  jioems  are  not  human 
as  the  work  of  men,  but  divine  as  coming  from 
God. 

So  Cicero  says,  "  Sajpe  audivi  poctam  bonum 
ncminem  sine  inflammatione  animorum  cxistero 
posse.'* 

I  am  not  sure  that  M.  Lamartinc  does  not  describe 
something  of  the  divine  furore  when  he  speaks  of 
his  own  poetic  moods  : 

"  Ces  impressions  etaient-elles  joio  on  tristesso,  doulenr 
on  souffranco,  nul  no  pourrait  le  diro  ;  ellos  participaicut  do 
tons  les  sentimenta  a  la  foisj  c'etait  de  ramour  ot  do  !a 
religion,  des  presaentinients  de  la  vie  future  dt'Hcieax  et 
tristes  comme  elle,  des  extases  et  des  decouragements,  des 
horizons  de  luinii^re,  do  la  joio  ot  des  larmes,  do  ravetiir  ct 
da  desespoir.  C'etait  la  nature  parlant  par  sea  millo  voix 
au  coear  encore  vierge  de  I'hommc,  mais  enfin  o'6tait  la 
Poesie.*' 

Proceeding,  then,  by  our  method  of  cxliaustion, 
the  musical  element,  may  also  be  dismissed.  It  is 
part  of  the  clothing,  as  one  writer  describes  it,  or 
part  of  the  seasoning,  as  it  is  put  by  another. 

In  spoken  language  of  course  the  human  voice, 
with  its  unknown  nnd   mysterious  effect  upon  the 
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feelings,  will  meld  a  new  power  to  tbo  poetic  crea? 
tion  ;  but  sound  after  all,  with  whatever  skill  musi- 
cally it  may  be   produced,    is   sound,  and  cannot 
supply  tbe  place  of  poetical  thouglit.     Mr.  Monro, 
in  his  treatise  on  Greek  music,  tells  us  : 

"  The  beauty  and  even  the  persuasive  effects  of  a  voice 
depend,  aa  we  are  more  or  less  aware,  in  the  first  place 
npon  the  pitch  or  key  in  which  it  is  set,  and  in  the  second 
place  upon  subtle  variations  of  pitch,  which  give  emphasis, 
or  light  and  shade. 

•T"  T*  ^r  ^  ^n  *!• 

"  The  tendency  of  music  that  is  based  upon  harmony  is  to 
treat  the  voice  as  one  of  ii  number  of  instruments,  and 
accordingly  to  curtail  the  use  of  it  as  the  great  source  of 
dramatic  and  emotional  effect.  The  consoquenco  is  two-  ■ 
fold.  On  the  one  liand  wo  lose  sight  of  the  direct  influence 
exerted  by  sound  of  certain  degrees  of  pitch  on  the  human 
sensibility,  and  thus  ultimately  on  character.  On  the  other  I 
hand,  the  music  becomes  an  independent  creation.  It  may 
still  be  a  vehicle  of  the  deepest  feeling;  but  it  no  longer 
seeks  the  aid  of  language,  or  reaches  its  aim  through  the 
channels  by  which  language  influences  the  mind  of  man.'* 

It  is  said  that  vocal  music  ought  to  imitate  the 
natural  language  of  the  human  feelings  and  passions 
rather  than  the  warblings  of  canary  birds,  which 
singers  affect  to  mimic  with  their  quiverings  and 
loudest  cadences.  Nor  is  this,  as  it  appears  to  mo, 
the  only  commentary  which  may  be  made  upon  the 
sacrifice  of  meaning  to  sound. 

Tbe  melody  of  the  note  is  so  gratifying  to  the 
musiciau*s  ear  tliat  it  becomes  perfectly  independent 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  repetition  of  the 
same  sentence  over  and  over  again,  conspicuously 
in  antbems,  produces  to  the  ear   absorbed  in  the 


onjoyment  of  the  mere  sound  no  disagreeable  im- 
jDression,  the  sense  is  drowned;  but  to  one  listening 
xvith  the  spirit  of  one  who  follows  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  the  repetition  of  the  word,  or  some- 
'fciimes  of  half  a  word,  becomes  burdensome  and 
x-idiculous,  and,  dealing  with  sacred  words,  even 
X^rofane. 

It  is  difficult  to  prescribe  limits  to  the  power  of 

X^oetry,  whether  we  adopt  the  theory  of  Plato  and 

^peak  of   it  as  the  madness  divinely   granted,  or 

"j^erhaps  inflicted,  or  adopt  our  own  familiar  noracn- 

claturo  and  call  it  genius- 

In  a  certain  sense  it  is  possible  for  genius  to  gild 
Avith  the  glow  of  its  own  splendour  the  commonest 
c:>f  objects,  but  it  is  possible  also  for  the  topic  to 
degrade  the  genius. 

I  dare  say  you  remember  the  nasty  man  described 
iDy  Theophrastus,  who  entertains  you  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  rejected  contents  of  his  stomach ;  and 
"there  are  some  of  our  prose  poets  who  irresistibly 
I'emind  us  of  the  nasty  man  in  question ;  but  apart 
from  this  extremity  of  perverted  industry,  the  con- 
fusion of  versification  with  poetry  has  made  many 
a,  composition  known  as  a  poem  whose  only  title  to 
it  was  that  it  was  either  rhymed  or  would  scan  in 
some  metre  or  another. 

I  remember  once  a  very  learned  friend  of  mine 
addressing  an  equally  learned  judge,  who  had  laid  a 
trap  for  the  judge  in  question  by  pronouncing  a 
Latin  word  with  a  short  syllable,  though  it  is 
generally  long.  As  he  expected,  the  learned  judge 
immediately  caught  him  np,  and  he,  prepared  for 
the  interruption,  quoted  a  line  from  one  of  the  Latin 
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poets  justifying  his  prorjiinciation.   "  Yes>Mr. -/*. 

f5aid  the  learned  judge,  **  but  that  is  poetry,  and  you 
are  prosy."     And  poets  may  be  prosy  too. 

I  doubt  very  mucli  if,  but  for  the  reverence 
for  great  antiquity,  Hesiod  would  bo  regarded  as 
an  exciting  poet,  or  Aratus,  or  even  Manillas  ;  while 
Lucretius,  though  writing  also  on  natural  pheno- 
mena, and  even  a  drier  philosopliy,  bursts  upon  the 
astonished  reader  with  such  sublime  force  that  he 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  true  inspiration.  And 
Lord  Byron  tells  us  that  even  a  ship  laid  up  in  dock 
is  a  grand  and  a  poetical  sight.  "  Even  an  old  boat, 
keel  upwards,  wrecked  upon  the  barren  sand,  is  a 
*  poetical '  object  (and  Wordsworth,  who  made  a 
poem  about  a  washing  tub  and  a  blind  boy,  may 
tell  you  so  as  well  as  I) ;  whilst  a  long  extent  of  sand 
and  unbroken  water  without  the  boat  would  be  as 
like  dull  prose  as  any  pamphlet  lately  published." 
What  makes  the  poetry  in  the  image  of  the  marble 
waste  of  Tadmor  ?  or  Grainger's  '  Ode  to  Solitude,' 
BO  much  admired  by  Johnson  ?  Is  it  the  '*  marble  '* 
or  the  "  waste,"  the  artificial  or  the  natural  object? 
The  waste  is  like  all  other  "  wastes,"  but  the  marble 
of  Palmyra  makes  the  poetry  of  the  passage  as  of 
the  place. 

One  who  was  himself  a  poet  has  told  us  a  few 
of  "the  simple  elements  which  induce  in  the  poet 
himself  the  true  poetic  effect. 

lie  perceives  it  in  the  songs  of  birds  ;  in  the 
harp  of -^olus;  in  the  sighing  of  the  night  wind; 
in  the  repining  voice  of  tlio  forest ;  iji  the  surf  that 
complains  to  the  shore ;  in  the  fresh  breath  of  the 
woods  J  in  the  scent  of  the  violet;  in  the  voluptuous 
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perfume  of  the  hyacinth ;  in  tho  snggestive  odour 
tliat  comes  to  him  at  eventide  from  far  distant 
undiscovered  islands,  over  dim  oceans,  illimitable 
and  unexplored. 

He   owns    it   in   all    noble  thoughts,  in  all  un- 
worldly   motives,    in    all    holy    impulses  ;    in    all 
generous,    chivalrous,    and    self-sacrificing    deeds. 
He    feels    it   in    the    beauty  of    woman  ;    in    tho 
grace   of  her   step  ;  in  the  lustre  of   her    eye  ;    in 
the  melody  of  her  voice ;  in  her  soft  laughter  ;  in 
lier    sigh  ;    in    the    harmony    of   the    rustling    of 
lier   robes.      He  deeply   feels  it  in    her    winning 
endearments  ;    in    her   beaming    enthusiasms ;    in 
lier   gentle  charities ;  in  her  meek  and  devotional 
endurances  ;  but  abovu  all — ah  !  far  above   all — he 
kneels  to  it;  he   worships  it  iu  tho   faith,  in  the 
purity,  in  the    strength,   in  the  altogether  divine 
majesty  of  her  love. 

Aristotle  has  been  attacked  because  he  described 
poetry  as  an  imitation,  but  Professor  Butcher,  in 
bis  most  learned  work,  lias  explained  in  Avliat  sense 
Aristotle,  whom  it  is  easier  to  mistranslate,  and 
therefore  misrepresent,  than  to  refute,  used  that 
term  ;  and  Aristotle  tells  us  that  poetry  fulfils  a 
higher  function  than  history.  The  objects  of  Aris- 
totle's imitation  are  hura^n  character,  emotion,  and 
action. 

And  Sir  Phihp  Sidney,  in  commenting  on  Aris- 
totle's word  fii^riat^y  translates  it  as  presenting, 
contemplating,  or  figuring  facts, — to  speak  meta- 
,phorically,  a  speaking  picture. 

If,  then,  we  dismiss  all  these  things  which  we  have 
gradually  taken  from  our  description  ;    if  we  are 
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satisfied  that  proso  may  bo  poetry,  wo  come  at  last 
to  the  imitations  of  human  kind  in  action, — not  that 
by  this  is  meant  their  acts  only,  but  their  thoughts, 
passions,  lives,  and  feelings — all  that  goes  to  make 
up  what  we  comprehensively  describe  as  human 
life,  and  are  left  with  what  we  popularly  call  the 
plot  as  the  residuum  when  we  have  got  rid  of  all 
else.  The  story,  the  invention,  the  drama,  the  thing 
created,  which,  like  another  sort  of  invention,  may 
be  cither  a  now  invention  altogether,  or  else  a  new 
combination  of  old  elements.  "Who  will  deny  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novels  the  designation  of  poems  ? 

We  have,  perhaps,  made  a  step  in  advance  when 
we  feel  that  metre,  rhyme,  melody,  harmonious 
sounds  of  various  kinds,  may  not  be  essential  to 
poetry,  and  yet  all  these  things  may  add  gi-aco  and 
beauty  to  poetry ;  but  it  is  but  the  clothing  or  orna- 
ment of  poetry,  to  use  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  figure, 
and  all  these  things  may  exist  without  poetry,  and 
poetry  may  exist  without  them. 

If  we  accept  all  the  fiction  of  our  time  as  poetry, 
what  a  ceaseless  stream  is  ever  flowing  from  a 
thousand  presses  t  Hippocrene  is  composed  of 
printer's  ink,  and  the  Muses  should  be  represented 
by  those  useful  attendants  upon  the  printer  who 
have  an  ill-omened  name.  It  is  wonderful  to  con- 
template the  mere  catalogue  of  the  works  which 
appeal  to  us  in  Mr.  Mudie's  list  every  week.  The 
taste  for  such  compositions  is  increasing  day  by 
day,  and  it  is  a  very  unpoetic,  but  perfectly  sound 
economic  axiom,  that  a  supply  will  follow  a  demand, 
but  the  taste  of  them  has  been  in  some  instances  as 
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<3ifferent  from  the  true  poetic  spirit  as  the  language 
ias  been  from  the  purity  of  our  mother  tongno. 

The  novel  with  a  purpose,  political  or  theological, 
may,  in  a  sense,  claim  the  title  of  a  prose  poem,  as 
I  have  attempted  to  describe  it ;  but  it  requires  the 
enius  of  Brydeu  or  Dante  to  make  poems  out  of 
uch  material  which  shall  breathe  the  real  poetic 
spirit ;  they  are  generally  very  prosy,  and  appeal 
laeither  to  the  reason  nor  the  imagination. 

They   do   not   appeal   to   the   reason,  since  the 

ireasoning,  such  as  it  is,  is  all  on  one  side,  and  the 

jDuppot  who  is  made  to  talk  on  the  side  opposed 

to  the  writer's  views  in  politics  or  religion,  is  made 

"to    give   himself  away   in    the    most    transparent 

manner.     It    does  not   appeal  to  the  imagination, 

since  making  the  speakers  appear  in   the  dross  of 

lover  and  maid  will  not  relieve  the  dialogue  from 

the  dulness  of  being  the  forgotten  and  worthless 

Telics   (forgotten   because    they   are  worthless)  of 

lieresies  which  disturbed  the  early  Church  or  the 

reproduction  of  a  throe  days'   discussion  between 

Father  Tom  ilaguire  and  the  Rev.  Tresham  Gregg. 

I       But  apart  from  the  different  forma  in  which  the 

poetic  inspiration  displays  itself,  and  the  questions 

w^hich  cluster  round  each  of  them,  there  are   somo 

propositions  which  seem  common   to   them  all,  and 

conspicuously  that  the  poet  will  reject  what  is  low, 

base,    and   degi'ading,   above   all   what   is   merely 

disgusting.     It  is  impossible  not  to  observe  that 

a    depraved    taste    has    introduced    and    fostered 

pi'inciples  on  this  subject  which  all   masters  of  the 

art  have  scrupulously  avoided.     In  ri'spect  of  some 

of  these  it  is  impossible  to  give  illustrations.     I 
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sljoukl  offLMid  against  tlio  very  rulo  I  am  enforcing 
if"  1  sliould  drao^  into  the  litrht  soiue  of  tbe  fouluoss 
'Wbich  is  to  be  found  in  some  modei'D  compositions 
io  rank  luxuriance. 

But  I  may  take  an  illustration  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  *  Waverley,'  of  what  that  great  poet  has  not 
done.  You  may  remember  that  at  tho  last  inter- 
view between  Waverley  and  Fergus  Mclvor,  while 
actuated  by  the  brave  disregard  of  his  own  impend- 
ing sufferings,  he  entreats  Waverley  not  to  be  present 
at  his  execution,  intimating  that  what  is  to  come 
"  might  kill  a  living  friend  to  look  upon." 

True  to  his  art,  Sir  Walter  makes  Waverley  only 
know  that  all  is  over  by  the  clamour  of  those  return- 
ing from  the  execution. 

Now  had  this  incident  been  dealt  with  by  a  writer 
of  the  school  to  which  I  am  referring,  he  would  have 
eagerly  seized  u])on  the  savage  and  loathsome  par- 
ticulars of  an  execution  for  high  treason,  and  the 
reader  might,  in  such  a  case,  think  himself  lucky  if 
he  escaped  a  minute  description  of  the  internal 
economy  of  the  human  frame,  and  the  effect  upon 
the  nerves  of  a  victim  when  they  were  mangled  by 
the  operations  of  an  executioner's  knife. 

Iloracc,  when  he  suggested  that  Medea  should 
not  be  permitted  by  the  poet  to  slay  her  children  in 
tho  presence  of  the  people,  would  certainly  never 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  proscribe  minute 
descriptions  of  disgusting  objects  or  the  introduc- 
tion, for  either  physical  or  mental  analysis,  of  matters 
which,  to  decently  constituted  minds,  could  but 
excite  feeliugs  of  horror  and  shame. 

What  I  have  now  said   may,   perhaps,    be   sup- 
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ported  upon  the  lowest  grounds  of  cultivated  taste, 
but  in  some  respects  it  leads  up  to  a  discussion 
of  awider  and  more  difficult  deterrainatioDj — namely, 
whether  the  office  of  the  poet  is  that  of  preacher 
and  prophet,  or  mere  narrator  and  songster.  One 
does  not  wonder  that  in  ancient  times  such  a  ques- 
tion shuuld  have  been  long  del>ated  and  left  without 
any  authoritative  solution.  But  it  is  more  surpris- 
ing that  in  the  light  of  a  purer  philosophy,  and  a 
revelation  that  has  taught  the  responsibility  of  man 
for  cverj''  idle — that  is  every  profitless — word,  that  it 
should  bo  left  doubtful  whether  the  great,  the  bound- 
less influence  of  poetry,  either  iu  prose  or  verse,  should 
bo  without  serious  responsibility  for  its  teaching. 

In  times  when  men  could  only  grope  and  feel 
after  truth  there  was  yet  among  them  a  sense  that 
something  Ligher  and  better  than  the  animal  or 
mental  nature  had  yet  to  be  revealed.  Who  cau 
read  Cicero's  passionate  exclamation, — 

**0  preclarum  tliem  cum  ad  ilkid  diviiiuni  tiniiiiorum  cou- 

silium, 
CoetDm  que  profiscar  cumqae  ex  liac  turba  et  colluviono 

discedam/' 

Avithout  feeling  how  deep  and  abiding  must  have 
been  the  conviction  that  this  life,  with  all  its  stains 
and  struggles,  could  not  be  the  end. 

But  poet  and  philosopher  alike,  except  so  far  as 
the  dumb  witness  of  a  world  of  magnificence  and 
beauty  revealed  its  Author,  had  to  extract  the 
materials  out  of  whicli  the  harmony  of  creation 
was  to  be  demonstrated.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
tliey  worshipped  tlie  creature  more  than  the  Creator. 
No   wonder   that    mute    nature   was    not    mute    to 
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tliein,  causpicuoiisly  to  those  who,  iu  poetry  as  in 
all  other  literature,  exhibited  elegauce  and  force 
side  by  side, 

"  Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 
Inspiration  breathed  aronnd, 
Every  grove  and  hallowed  fauntaiu 
Murmured  deep  a  solemn  sound  ;" 

and  then  the  poet  whom  I  am  quoting  instinctively 
recognised  the  certain  degradation — nay,  extinction 
of  the  poetic  firo  when  he  adds, — 

"Till  the  sad  Nino  in  Greece's  evil  hour 

Left  their  Parnassus  for  the  Latian  plains. 
Alike  they  scorned  the  pomp  of  tyrant  power. 
And  coward  Vice  that  revels  in  Lcr  chains;*' 

In  reading  the  works  of  the  great  leaders  of 
thought  on  these  snbjects  in  ancient  days,  whetlier 
it  be  in  the  advocacy  of  poetry  as  an  instructor,  or 
the  works  of  those  who  regard  it  as  something  the 
sole  object  and  end  of  wliich  is  emotional  pleasure, 
one  is  struck  by  the  occasional  and  imperfect  glimpses 
of  a  vision  in  the  mind  of  a  writer  of  something 
higher,  better,  and  purer  ;  and  then  again  dropping 
down  into  the  utilitarian  view  of  making  the  best  of 
life  as  it  is,  the  highest  wisdom  being  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  due  proportion  of  their  nature,  such 
nature  as  they  were  able  to  see  with  tlieir  eyes  and 
clearly  understand. 

Lucretius  himself  was  able  to  conceive  a  system 
beyond  "  flamnuiutia  uieuia  nmndi,"  aptly  rendered 
"  he  burst  tlic  flaming  bounds  of  space  and  time." 

But  amid  all  the  confusion  of  an  imperfect  moral 
law,  the  instinct  of  genius  preserved  the  poet*s  art 
from  being  the  handmaid  of  vice  and   crime ;  the 
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gc:»<)d,  the  beautiful,  the  true,  were  stiJl  the  goal  at 
TK'^Xjich  they  ainiod.  The  self-devoted  hero,  tlio 
Jtk Bering  coward,  bravery  and  cowardice,  malice  and 
gcsiierosity,  Achilles  and  Thcsites,  pass  across  the 
sfcoge  in  Homer's  poem,  and  as  depicted  by  the  poet 
le^.ve  us  in  no  doubt  wliicli  was  intended  to  be  the 
suljject  of  admiration  and  which  of  scorn. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  many  persons,  not  in 

pOets  only,  a  beautiful  sunrise  or  a  gorgeous  sunset, 

^f   the  stairy  heavens  on  a  cloudless  night,  create 

ttioral  impressions  and  something  more  ;  that  these 

sights  suggest  to  them,  if  vaguely,  yet  powerfully, 

the  presence  of  Him  from  whom  come  both  nature 

and  the  emotions  it  awakens. 

I  confess  1  think  the  writer  and  the  poets  to 
whom  ho  appeals  are  speaking  under  the  influence 
of  an  illumination  of  the  world's  atmosphere  which, 
unconsciously  to  themselves,  gilded  all  these  things 
with  the  glow  of  a  divine  origin. 

A  beautiful  view  of  any  kind  certainly  did  not  in 
ancient  poetry  suggest  such  ideas,  while  touched 
by  such  an  influence  the  most  commonplace  object 
can  breathe  high  thoughts  and  create  the  rapture 
which  enables  the  poet's  eye  to  pierce  the  gates  of 
heaven. 

Let  me  give  one  illustration — a  common  crowded 
I  street : 

"  Each  where  his  tasks  or  pleasures  call, 
They  pass  and  heod  each  other  not, 
There  is  who  heeds,  who  holds  them  all 

In  His  large  love  and  boundless  tbonglit, 
Those  struggling  tides  of  lifoj  that  seeiu 

In  wayward  aimless  course  to  tend. 
Are  eddies  of  the  mighty  stream 
That  rolls  to  its  appointed  end.'* 
VOL,  XVUI.  B 
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It  was  Goutlie  wLo  started,  at  loast  in  modoru 
tiiues,  the  theory  that  poetry  Las  no  moral  design ; 
and,  erroneous  as  I  think  that  theory  is,  his  feebler- 
rainded  students  have  improved  upon  it.  But  once 
it  ts  admitted  that  poetry  exercises  the  influence 
which  is  claimed  for  it,  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if 
poetry  were  not  made  responsible  for  evil  teaching. 

And  in  discussing  this  aspect  of  the  question 
there  is  a  confusion  of  thought  frequently  to  be 
found  in  the  reasoning  of  those  who  claim  its  inde- 
pendence of  morals.  It  is  suggested  that  what  is 
called  in  sarcasm  "poetic  justice"  is  not  a  true 
reflex  of  human  life;  and  it  is  quite  tnie  that  virtue 
is  not  always  triumphant,  that  vice  is  not  always 
punished.  Good  people  suff'ur  great  misfortunes, 
and  bad  ])eople  *'  flourish  like  a  green  bay  tree," 
and  they  do  not  always  fulfil  the  Psalmist's  vision 
in  their  end.  But  the  argument  entirely  misap- 
prehends the  objection.  It  is  not  that  these  things 
are  so  represented,  but  that  the  ]>oet,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  strives  by  his  skill  to  invert  our 
proper  sym])athies.  Virtuous  murderers,  clever 
burglars,  encounter  us  as  the  heroes,  and  sometimes 
the  martyrs,  to  a  cruel  law.  The  good  are  all  fools, 
the  bad  people  are  all  made  interesting.  A  woman 
whose  thesis  destroys  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
tie  is  made  an  angel  of  purity  and  light.  Savage  ■ 
and  bloodthirsty  acts  are  represented  as  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  a  knight-errant. 

Even  a  heathen  moralist  denounced  such  teaching, 
and  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  young  especially 
were  likely  to  be  misled  by  such  teachiug : 

"  Sed  videsne,  poeta?  quid   mali  afferant  ?  lament  antes 
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indacant  fortissimos  viroa ;  molliiint  animos  nostros ;  itn 
sant  doiiide  dulces,  ut  non  legantur  modo,  sed  etiara 
ediscaiitnr.  Sic,  ad  inalam  domesticara  disciplinam, 
vitamque  umbratilern  et  dclicatain,  cum  accessenint  etiara 
poetae  nervos  ornnis  virtutis  clidimt.  Recte  igitur  a  Platono 
edacuntur  ox  ea  civitate,  qiiam  finxit  ille,  cum  mores 
optimos,  et  optimum  reipaljlicEC  statum  exquirerofc.  At 
vero  no8^  docti  scilicet  a  Gnecia,  hroc  et  a  pueritia  legimus 
et  discimus ;  banc  eruditionem  liberalem  ot  doctrinam 
putamus." 


As  I  have  said,  the  unenlightened  heathen  world 
could  recognise  the  moral  tendency  of  some  dramas 
and  some  poetry  as  contrasted  with  otlicrs,  calcu- 
lated to  debase  and  degrade. 

As  one  example,  let  me  contrast  two  dramas  for 
the  moment, — The  *  Antigone  *  of  Sophocles  and  the 
'  Alcestis*  of  Euripides. 

Let  it  be  remembered  in  the  contrast  what  was 
the  importance  of  Ivurial  rites  to  the  Greek  mind. 
Life  and  immortality  had  not  yet  been  brought  to 
light,  but  the  fear  of  death  had  terrors  in  a  future 
life  which  funeral  rites  alone  could  mitigate.  For 
this  object,  the  due  performance  of  her  brothcr*s 
burial  ceremonies,  Antigone  devotes  herself,  braves 
death,  and  boldly  meets  her  fate ;  and  the  great 
author  who  has  chosen  her  as  his  theme  makes  her 
feel  and  speak  adequately  to  the  character  ho  repre- 
sents. I  only  take  *  Alcestis'  as  the  contrast  because 
I  have  read  such  encomiums  on  the  genius  of 
Euripides,  as  illustrated  in  that  play,  that  I  cannot 
forbear  taking  it  as  an  example  of  the  method  of 
that  author  :  Death  impersonated  quarrelling  with 
Apollo ;    Hercules  engaged  in  a  porsoual  encounter 
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witli  Death  ;  and  Alcestis  restored  to  a  husband  who 
allowed  her  to  be  sacrificed  to  save  his  own  life. 

I  remember,  many  years  ago  now,  a  very  learned 
person  being  shocked  very  much  by  a  student  whom 
he  discovered  in  the  act  of  depicting  the  encounter 
between  Death  and  Hercules  in  the  marn-iu  of  his 
Euripides,  and  depicting  them  in  the  attitudes  of 
Tom  Crib  and  the  Game  Chicken. 

I  confess  I  think  the  student  was  more  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  his  author  than  tlio  Don. 

I  know  various  excuses  have  been  made  on  behalf 
of  that  author.  One  gentleman  says  that  the  om- 
nipotence of  fate,  and  the  fact  that  everything  was 
determined  for  Admetus,  deprives  him  of  responsi- 
bility for  his  selfish  cowardice ;  but  there  is  no  trace 
of  such  an  excuse  in  the  play.  On  the  contrary, 
Admetus,  when  he  attacked  his  father  with  the  sin- 
gularly heroic  complaint  that  he,  the  father,  would 
not  die  for  him,  refuses  with  insult  the  flowers  and 
offerings  brought  for  the  funeral  of  Alcestis,  and 
abuses  (there  is  no  other  word  appropriate  for  bis 
language)  his  father  and  his  mother  for  not  gratify- 
ing his  magnanimous  desire  to  escape  death  at  their 
expense,  alleging  his  father  and  mother  have  had 
life  enough  ;  ho  is  young. 

No  wonder  that  such  a  poet  came  under  the  lash 
of  the  manly,  if  somewhat  coarse  Aristophanes. 
Tie  justly  reproaches  Kuripides  with  the  whole  tone 
of  his  poems. 

In  the  *  Frogs/  in  the  contest  between  ^schylus 
and  Euripides,  he  makes  -i^schylus  accuse  him  of 
having  brought  many  noble  matrons  to  shame  and 
suicide.     Euripides  excuses  himself  by  saying  tliat 
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be  did  not  invent  some  of  the  stories  ;  that  he  only 

dramatised.      No,   says    iEscbylus,   but  a    poet's 

mission  is  not  to  bring  evil  into  prominence,  but  to 

pass  by  such  shameful  things.  And  in  the  '  Panibasis' 

tfcat  Athenaeura  leading  article,  he  himself  claims  to 

be  a  bold  teacher  of  the  truth,  one  who  will  speak 

"sv'liat  be  thinks  good  for  his  country  whatever  risk 

fae   incurs  from   powerful  demagogues   or  a  fickle 

populace  ;  and  in  the  *  Frogs  '  again  he  claims  that 

**®    has  been  accustomed  to   iroWa  fttv  -yiXota  iItthv 

St.  Augustine,  speaking  of  the  shameful  teacliing 
^y  which  youth  is  taught  to  do  evil  things, — 

**  Non  omnino  per  banc  turpitudinem  verba  ista  com- 
^^*^<iins  discantur  sed  per  hssc  ista  verba  tnrpitudo  ista 
'^Gdentiua  perpetratur." 

^I.    Laraartine    denounces    the    incarnation     of 
^^^terialistic  philosophy    in  government  and    "  les 

-AJl  those,  he  says,  who  alone  were  privileged  to 

*pea.k,  and  who   crushed  the  younger  generations 

Under  them,  believed  that  they  had  dried  up  in  us 

tor   ever  that  which  they  had  succeeded  in   killing 

^^d  securing  in  themselves^ — all  dominion  of  human 

thought. 

^o  one  can  adequately  represent,  to  those  who 
''^Vc  not  undergone  it,  the  sterilil  y  of  that  epoch. 
^'  "W-as  the  triumph  of  the  materialist  philosoplier 
^^^n  he  had  succeeded  in  degi'ading  a  whole  gcncra- 
^'on^  and  in  plucking  from  tjie  root  a  national 
cntViiisiasm  and  killing  all  sense  of  chivalry  in  the 
^t»vld. 
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These  men  had  the  same  sentiment  of  triumphant 
power  in  their  hearts  and  on  their  lips  when  they 
said,  "  Love,  philosophy,  religions  enthusiasm, 
liberty,  poetiy — these  are  nothing.  Arithmetic 
and  the  sword — these  are  everything." 

Jtay  wo  not  say  that  a  degraded  sensualism  may 
drown  the  spirit  of  poetry  deeper  even  than  arith- 
metic and  the  sword  ?  M 

Shall  we  not  then  recognise  that  this  divine  gift 
— divine  still,  but  perhaps  in  a  different  sense  from 
that  in  which  Plato  wrote — should  not  be  perverted 
from  its  just  and  proper  goal  ?  Speech  itself  brings 
with  it  its  responsibility  for  the  influence  it  exercises 
upon  mankind  ;  and  this,  the  highest  form  of  human 
cfTort,  the  brightest  and  loveliest  in  its  full  glory  of 
human  genius,  shall  it  be  degraded  even  in  its 
inferior  manifestations  as  an  instrument  of  evil  ? 

Shall  that  be  made  a  weapon  for  debasing  the 
moral  nature  which  can  be,  and  has  been,  an  instru- 
ment of  unspeakable  strength  towards  the  elevation 
of  brain  and  heart  ? 

No  one,  I  think,  can  doubt,  of  many  literary 
creations,  that  they  breathe  the  true  spirit  of  poetry, 
though  the  scenery  or  clothing  of  verse  be  absent. 

I  have  not  dared  to  illustrate  what  I  have  said  by 
quotation,  for  at  each  turn  one  is  struck  by  some 
favourite  passage  or  character,  and  that  would  bring 
us  far  into  the  night.  The  difficulty  would  be  to 
select  one  or  more  passages  from  a  single  author,  or 
take  one,  say,  of  Scott's  characters  or  incidents; 
where  would  you  select  ?  and  if  one  gave  them  all 
one  would  never  end. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  those  prose  poems  which 
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flood  our  literature  now,  or  tliosc  heroes  and 
Woines  who  stalk  across  tho  scene  in  novel,  play, 
or  vei'se, — the  shameless  woman  defying  all  decorum 
OP  modesty  of  her  sex  ;  the  self-indulgent  liero  ;  tlio 
i-amlry  sentimentalist;    the  cynical  coxcomb? 

"  These  bo  thy  gods,  0  Israel." 

Is  there  no  "  Lucilius  ardens  "  to  drive  from  our 
literature  the  Bavius  and  Mtcvins  of  our  times,  and 
Qot  only  the  more  trifling  and  feeble  lucubrations  of 
tile  ignoble  herd,  but  also  the  shameful  auJ  profli- 
gate compositions  whicli  ever  flow  from  foreign  and 
Hixtive  sources  into  the  press,  diffusing  an  atmos- 
pUere  of  disgusting  sensuality  around  tliem  r 

It  may  bo  true  that  vice  and  crime  will  still  be 
*'*^ith  us  to  the  end,  but  thongli  moo  will  not  and 
cannot  live  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  al!,  they 
not3d  not  darken  the  light,  and,  like  the  great 
apostate  spirit,  address  the  sun  only  to  tell  it  how 
tUey  hate  its  beams,  and  so  pervert  the  moral  sense 
^^lat,  like  the  aKoXaaroQ  of  tlie  Greek  philosoplier, 
^^ey  take  evil  for  good  and  good  for  evil. 

Let  not  our  literature,  at  all  events,  "  plate  sin 
v'ith  gold,**  and  degrade  that  most  wondrous  of 
^Uraan  faculties,  the  imagination  to  the  service  of 
^^»e  lowest  vice.  All  poets  may  aim  at  the  ambition 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  their  nuuil)er,  to  bo  in 
t'^eir  inspirations  at  least  beyond  tho  limits  of  a 
vuWar  fate, — 


Beneath  the  good  how  far. 
But  far  above  the  great." 


The 


the 


common  law  treated  as  an  indictable  nuisance 
exhibition  for  pay  of  hideous  monsters,  living  or 
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dead ;  why  should  the  moral  monsters  be  depicted 
before  us  in  all  their  disgusting  obtrusiveness  ? 

A  poet  has  pictured  what  men  might  do  in  fact, 
but  at  all  events  we  might  place  before  us  a  true 
standard  of  what  they  might  aim  at  when  they 
reverenced  their  conscience  as  their  king : 

"  To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 
To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs, 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it ; 
To  honour  his  own  word  as  if  his  God's, 
To  live  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity; 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her. 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds, 
Until  they  won  her  j  for  indeed  I  know 
Of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid. 
Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man, 
But  teach  high  thought,  and  amiable  words. 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame. 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man." 
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BY    PU.    .1.    S.    PHEN^,    F.S.A.,    VrPK-PRRSIDKNT    U.S. I.. 
[Read  February  26tli,  1806.] 

Lest  the  title  of  my  siil>jcct  should  seem,  to  some, 
indefinite^  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  its  meaning. 

Literature  has  become  such  a  part  of  us,  such  a 
controller  of  our  mental  and  bodij}'^  lives,  that  we 
are  apt  to  forget  that  letters  have  in  themselves  no 
weight  or  value. 

The  weight  or  value  attaches  vvhoUy.to  the  ethical 
and  mental  clothing  we  attire  them  in.  Thus  a 
letter  to  which  we  give  some  particular  sound, 
may  have  a  similar  smiml  expressed  through  it  in 
another  language,  while  the  form  of  the  letter  is 
quite  changed.  And,  in  some  cases  where  the 
:fOutifl  i.<?  the  same,  the  meaning  of  that  aotntd  may 
ditTer. 

Man  is  the  only  creature  endowed  witli  modu- 
lated phonetic  powers  capable  of  variation ;  tho 
song  of  the  bird  is  simply  a  repetition. 

It  is  evident  that  purely  natural  primitive  speech 
must  have  been  simple  phonetieism.  The  repeti- 
tion of  sound  as  applied  to  any  particular  object, 
conferring  its  name.  Hence  would  couie  words, 
generally  brief,  as  sun,  moon,  man,  tree,  &c.,  sub- 
sequently   .syllables   would   follow,  and   with    them 
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longer    words.     As  these   multiplied   it   would   be 
necessary  to   iiKlicat.G  thotu  hj  signs,  atid    various 
means  would  be  iidopted,  and  liore,  probably  from 
the    earliest  periods,    metliods  difl'tired.      While  tlio^ 
many  would  call  a  tree  (by  their  own  sound)  a  tree," 
a  higher   genius  would   represent    an   objoet.  with 
branches.     The  many  would  use  their  woi'd  for  ».■ 
RtiiiXt  the  one  capable  c)P  dolineatiu"f  would   draw 
one.     But  a  tree  would  be  the  more  common  object  ■ 
of  delineation    because,   while  a  thing  of   life,  its  I 
stillness  would  make  it  easy  to  design,  and  its  con- 
stantly multiplying  boughs  would  assimilate  to  the 
increasing  number  of  words.      Hence,  in  .some  tdd 
languages,  the  names  of  trees  are  very  prominent. 

Words  in  certain  writings  are  mere  numerals  or 
repetitions  of  strokes  or  branches  of  a  tree,  as  in! 
the  use  in  Arabic  of  the  Pehlevi  and  El  Mushajjar 
Semitic  transcriptions.  Some  of  the  runes  and 
oghams  arc  the  same,  the  latter  being  mere  notches 
fir.st  on  wood  then  perpetuated  in  stone. 

The  forms  used  in  the  construction  of  letters 
with  slight  exceptions,  were  few  and  simple,  the 
square,  the  triangle,  the  line,  and  the  round,  varied 
in  position,  seem  to  include  the  whole.  Of  these 
the  line,  in  some  cases,  and  the  triangle  in  others, 
with  the  capacity  of  the  latter  for  subili vision  intaf 
wedge  or  cunoal  .shapes  of  different  proportions, 
formed,  in  several  instances,  the  wliole  alphabets  of 
some  people.  In  some  forms  of  manuscript  straight 
lines  appended  at  an  angle  to  upright  stems  formed 
the  only  letters  ;  or  lines  with  a  single  curve  also 
so  appended,  and  some  with  lines  with  a  double 
curve,  formed  whole  alphabets.    Similar  exceptional 
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alphabets  were  in  use  in  some  Scandinavian  writ- 
ings, and  were  classed  as  runic,  thouj^li  i-iines  in 
tVie  more  cnnimon  w  rilfij<::^s  Imd   many  vafiations. 

As  tlie  ordinary  runes  have  been  traced  to  old 
Greek  forms,  it  is  not  ifjtjii(d);dilL'  that  the  Scun- 
iliiiavian  monoform  rnncs,  referred  to,  bave  been 
conveyed  from  OrieTiial  sources,  giving  anotlicr  of 
the  various  indications  of  Oriental  Scandinavian 
origin. 

Tbe  wedge  or  cuneato  form  of  letter,  so  familiar 
iiiider  tlie  modern  name  cunciformi,  ap[d)e<l  to  the 
Assyrian,  and  cognate  languages,  appeais  to  form 
tlie  alphabets  of  tlie  whole  Assyrian  districts  ;  the 
force  or  meaning  of  the  letters  arising  from  the 
positions  in  which  these  wedges  were  arranged. 
This  character  prol)!iibly  liad  a  similar  name  in 
ancient  times,  as  the  word  is-  allied  to  the  Greek 
*^<^vrn;,  a  peg,  or  cone,  and  the  Latin  runeuSf  a 
wodge.  Oar  word  coin,  arising  from  the  metal 
"*iing  stamped  with  a  wedge,  so  the  stamping  tlie 
-Assyrian  clay  tablets  with  these  wedge-shaped 
characters  may  have  originated  the  Greek  word — 
^<Jtios. 

»^ome  of  these  alphabets  gained  force  merely 
''''>ni  I  ho  repetition  nr  ninlti[i!icalion  of  strokes, 
''ctifjg  probably  :ih  numerals  as  well  as  letters, 
Inoir  use  must  have  l>een  diHlcidt  for  tlie  ("onuation 
'^^  Words,  but  as  all  writing  was  sacred  with  the 
Hncient  nations,  as  used  by  the  Priest-kings,  and 
<^'illod  «(>oc,  or  sucrod  (as  Ilioro-glypliic,  a  sacred, 
^^cised  or  carved  letter  or  sentence,  from  k^pu'c, sacred, 
5\m\  yXvtjin,  sculptured  or  incised  work),  the  rending 
•.\nO  wilting  was  cojifined  to  important  fimetionaries. 
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The  stamp  ot  the  clay  tatjtets  was  prol)ably  carved 
in  wood,  and  the  riinos  and  ogliain  letters  were 
clearly  originally  eiif.  in  wood,  altnost  all  stone- 
work liavinjT  originally  appeared  in  wooden  devices 
both  in  architecture  and  other  forms,  as  being  more 
easy  of  incision.  The  Excheqner  {iccoiints  in 
England  wei-e  (ill  recently  kept  in  this  form,  and 
the  bakers'  bills  in  Brittany  are  still  so  kept.  The 
Druids  arc  said  to  have  carved  their  records  on 
wood.  Almanacks  were  so  kept  for  a  long  time, 
and  are  still  in  our  musonms.  A  stag  was  fre- 
qnently  scratched  on  bone,  and  the  antlers  of  a 
stag  or  other  animal  may  have  been  used  in  primi- 
tive times  to  record  the  number  of  a  chief's  or 
Patriarch's  children.  Hence,  ]ierhaps,  originated 
the  very  early  custom  of  calling  children  by  the 
names  of  animals,  as  in  the  case  of  Jacob  address- 
ing bis  sons. 

While  examining  the  sculptured  inscriptions  of 
Etruriu  I  found  some  of  them  much  affected  by 
time,  from  which  cause  the  angular  letters  assumed 
80  Assyrian  or  cuneiform  an  aj)|)earance  that,  but 
for  other  moi-o  pcrfecb  parts  of  the  inscriptions 
they  might  have  been  tliought  Assyrian  or  Acca- 
dian.  This  led  me  to  investigate  the  angular  letters 
now  in  use,  and  these  being  Romano-Etruscan,  and 
as  the  Etruscans  were  closely  connected  with  Egjqit 
and  must  have  had  communication  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians who  traded  with  Assyria,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  modern  angular  letters,  which  these  wooden 
models  1  have  had  constructed  show,  are  entirely 
composed  of  wedges  in  combination,  not  unlike  the 
Assyrian   combination    of   wedges ;    which    angular 
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forms  and  combinations  wero  probably  derived  from 
the  wedge-shaped  lottcrs  of  ancient  Assyria.  Tlic 
/orccn  as  well  as  the  forms  uf  some  oC  (lietn  luivinii; 
sxn  apparent  affinity,  the  study  ami  comparison  of 
which  I  am  still  pursninjif. 

The  Homaoo-Etruscan  letters  used  now  as  nu- 
rxnerals  are  composed  largely  of  the  n[tnglit  line  and 
tine  wedge,  as  i,  ii,  iii,  iv,  v,  ix,  x,  A/C. 

The  Hebrew  was  of  two  kinds, — the  local,  assimi- 

Isjfc-tiug  to  the  local  Plia3nician,  and   the   sacred   or 

liieratic  characters   in  winch   their  law  and   divine 

pxjeins  wero  inscribed.     Tlieso  latter  are  nniipiOj  and 

La  xilike  those  of  any  other  nation.     They  are  in  thcra- 

R^lves  works  of  art,  and  as  compared  with  the  single 

1  i  » 10 alphabets,  each  letter  represented  a  high  amount 

o  f^  thought  and  meaning.     Tliey  seem  to  convey  to 

t»  ^  the  hieroglyphic  or  sacred  letters  sculptured  or 

ixncised  in  the  stone  tallies  of  the  law,  as  the  pre- 

=  i"ved  and  only  antiquities  of  the  Hebrews  in  their 

^BsicTed  Ark  at  tho  time  when  the  great  Temple  was 

opened.     The  local  Hebrew  or  Plioonieian  chanicters 

ai'^  generally  recognised  as  representing   mattei-s 

Cioiuiocted  with  pastoral  life,  as  Alepli   (A),  in   tlie 

^<^riu  of  an  ox's  horns  and  yoke  ;  licth  (IJ),  in  the 

^oi'iu  of  the  plan  of  a  tent,  with  its  door-closing  peg, 

^■j  and — but  that  the  key  to  their  meaning  luis 

been  lost — each  of  the  sacred   Hebiew  charactei's 

^^'ould  also  probably  be  found  to  contain  a  mental 

P'ttiire,  or  a  monogram  of  the  ethical  Deity  from 

^^l»om  they  emanated.     More  or  less,  all  such  early 

li-'tters  portrayed  to  the  initiated  an  ethical  meaning 

long  existent  in  phuTietio  and  oral  tr-adition  prior  to 

^^'Ug  depicted  in  an  artistic  form  ;  and  as  they  were 
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all  hel'il  to  be  sacred,  in  their  early  use,  tbo  single 
linti  iijilI  tliecirclo  probably  onibloTiicd  a  mouotheiistic 
iilca,  as  the  wedge  would  :i  tritUeistic  or  trinitariiiu 
one,  while  two  parallel  lines  might  represent  the 
diialistic.  Tbc  ideas  wliicli  oi'iginated  those,  with 
their  raiiiificatious  would  soon  produce  a  higher 
language  than  that  of  the  primitive  monosyllables 
of  sun,  man,  moon,  tree,  &c.,  and  must  have  been 
long  in  use  even  grainmatieally  before  form  realised 
them  to  the  eye. 

Oral  traditions  and  unwritten  poems  prior  to  the 
use  of  letters  attest  this,  and  as  all  such  early  jdionic 
descriptions  treat  largely  of  the  deities  of  the  various 
nations  they  were  in  use  amongst,  and  a])parently 
then  unrepresented  except  by  descriptive  language 
of  their  works  and  attributes,  they  formed  ethical 
clothing  which  surrounded  the  forms  of  the  art 
figures  or  letters  subsequently  intended  to  perpe- 
tuate the  ideas,  as  was  shown  much  later  on  in  the 
rich  illuminations  surrounding  the  luediajval  niauii- 
scripts.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  letter  has 
in  itself  no  significance. 

Cutting  trees  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
of  arts,  and,  in  some  writings,  either  the  wedge  of 
wood,  or  the  wedge-shaped  axe  form  the  letters,  by 
the  position  of  which  sounds  were  regulated  and 
words  formed.  In  each  case  art,  such  as  it  was, 
was  used  to  form  letters,  and  letters  so  formed  were 
the  accompaniments  and  exponents  of  Art. 

'fhe  Accadian,  the  oldest  form,  or  one  of  tbo 
oldest  forms  of  letters,  is  wedge-shaped. 

The  runes,  as  already  pointed  out,  have  been 
recognised  by  experts  as  borrowed  from  early  Greek 
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forms,  but  early  Greek  and  Etruscan  have  many 
'tiffinities,  aiul  the  Greek,  ELruscaii,  and  Human 
aufjuUir  letters  are  often  similar. 

The  Etruscans  must  have  liad,  throu^fh  Ej^ypt, 
acquaintance  with  the  letters  of  the  early  dwellers 
on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the  Erythrean 
shores. 

These  wedges  are  also  prominent  iu  Samaritan 
and  Phoenician  letters. 

The  term  Art  covers  an  area  of  vast  extent ;  so 
broad  as  to  be  only  second  to  that  of  nature — of 
course,  restricting  the  latter  term  to  our  globe. 

Art  has  been  progressive,  and  by  it,  in  its  widely 
comprehensive  sense,  an  approach  can  be  made,  if 
not  to  chronology,  at  least  to  successive  eras  or 
wave-tides  of  occupation  of  different  countries  ;  and 
bence  civilisation  of  a  mure  ur  less  marked  character 
can  be  roughly  outlined,  and  some  idea  of  the 
different  phases  and  stages  of  tho  advancement  of 
the  human  family  defined. 

But  civilisation,  as  we  know  it,  diifers  widely 
from  the  civilisation  of  tho  past. 

In  short,  as  art  could  exert  no  social  influence, 
where  no  social  condition  existed,  so  it  is  evident 
that  as  the  social  life  of  to-day  differs,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  from  any  other  and  preceding  phase  or 
adjunct  of  civilisation,  the  search  for  social  influence 
as  a  companion  or  result  of  art  in  bygone  times 
would  hardly  be  rewarded  with  success. 

Vast,  then,  as  the  area  of  art  is  and  always  has 
been  where  man  was  present,  its  social  influence  is 
within  a  recent  period.  Yet,  not  to  take  this  as  a 
conceded  fact,  it  may  be  well  to  cast  a  rapid  glance 
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on  the  pages  of  history,  to  see  liow  art,  sometimes 
of  a  class  far  exceediug  in  sublimity  the  works  of 
modern  times,  produced  uo  sucti  huiiianisinj^  and 
refilling,'  effects  as  it  exercises  in  the  present  day. 

To  avoid  dry  descri])tions  and  tedious  references, 
let  it  be  assumed  that  a  certain  standpoint  of  view 
furnishes  an  inspection,  without  labour,  into  dates 
and  tiatioiis,  suQiciont  for  the  purpose,  according  to 
a  plan  I  carefully  nuted  as  laid  down  in  one  of  the 
great  exhibitions  in  Paris. 

In  short,  a  spiral  platforin  surrounding  the  globe, 
ascending  from  the  Tro[>ics  to  the  Pole,  intersected 
by  galleries,  which  subdivide  to  iuspection  national 
works  and  historical  periods,  so  that  at  pleasure, 
any  people  or  any  era  may  be  referred  to  without 
the  charge  of  discursive  or  inconsecutive  descrip- 
tion. 

Sucli  rapid  glance  will  show,  in  case  there  is  any 
doubt  on  the  subject,  that  the  highest  art  of  bygone 
times  did  not  influence  the  people  in  a  social  sense, 
though  of  course  it  produced  politiciil  and  national 
results — religious  enthusiasm,  or  war-like  enter- 
prises, and  that  the  social  influence  of  art  can  exist 
only  whei-e  the  social  condition  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing its  effects. 

Apart  from  such  a  scheme  uf  the  ideal  spiral 
platform,  written,  oral,  or  pictorial  descriptions  of 
progress  have  always  been  given  by  exactly  oppo- 
site illustration.  Time,  in  the  form  of  a  succession 
of  events,  was  represented  by  a  river;  races  and 
generations  by  a  tree.  But  when  wc  have  to  con- 
sider the  family  of  man  in  almost  any  form,  his 
arts,   sciences,   wars,  or  migrations,  a  wide-seeing 
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'reviewer  must  at  once  bo  struck  witli  t!io  fact  tLat 
out*  lucns  standi  beiii^j  a  splictv,  a  cuil  rvprescuts  it 
better  perhaps  than  any  utbcr  melboii  of  illustra- 
tion; and  having  formed  our  coil,  it  \\c  then  radiate 
fforu  its  centre,  or  rathei-  from  its  pok*,  we  shall 
find  that  the  intersections  produce  the  most  curious 
results.      Indeed,   tor  all    pur[>oses    of   history   or 
ancient   research,   our  sphere,  if   we   were  to  con- 
struct our  coil  altogetliLH'  in  that  toruj,  becomes  a 
•still  better  example;  for  the  one  side,  that  a])proxi- 
uiatiug  around  the  original  centre,  is  found  to  be 
enlightened,  while  the  other  contains  the  still  pou- 
<ierou8  ruins  of  cities  amidst  impenetrable  forests 
^vliich  lie  even  now  in  the  darkness  of  uncertainty, 
iiever  illumined  except  by  a  meteoric  flash  of  ima- 
ginative  conjecture,  which  entices  but  to  die  out, 
^^O.  leave  the  doubt   mure   palpable,  the  darkness 
iiiore  capable  of  being  felt.     I  sljall  endeavour  then 
**    trace,  by  a  slight   sketch,  not  the  culture  and 
P^'Ogress  of  art  by  its  exam|)les  ;  but  the  ethical  and 
otlier  causes  which  have  led  to  the  culture  of  art, 
^^^  its  effects  on  the  social  history  of  the   human 
^ai^Oily. 

b^VVithin  the  smallest  fold  of  the  coil  we  find  ex- 
^*^ples  of  the  very  earliest  specimens  of  the  haudi- 
^•^^-ft  of  man,  stone  implements  of  warfare  and  the 
^^^.se,  of  an  apparently  pre-metallic  age.  A  suc- 
^^<^^ing  fold  shows  these  intermixed  with  rude,  but 
'^  *=?ome  cases  spii'ited  etehiugs  of  animals  on  l)oue. 
^^vther  on,  metal  begins  to  mingle  with,  then  to 
sv^^jftrsede  the  lithic  art;  then  the  metal  shows  by 
\Tripregg  a^]  chasing,  styles  of  device  and  ornament. 
*^u,tao  are,  further  on,   mingled   with   fragments  of 
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rudo  textile  falirics,  tliou  with  examples  of  plastic 
and  ceramic  art,  and  as  tliusc  progress  iu  style 
and  device,  fiuidly  stctps  in  colour,  and  thou  by  dH 
steady  progress  the  [)eriphery  nltimately  exhibits 
the  grandest  productions  of  modern  genius  amid  a 
halo  of  high  art.  m 

From  a  central  point  radiate  passages,  each  intcr-^ 
secting  tiio  coil  throughout,  and  by  ti*a versing 
any  one  of  these,  though  all  differ,  each  represent- 
ing a  particular  nation  or  country,  the  same  rapid 
result  could  bo  gained  by  the  eye,  which  we  have 
recorded  in  a  few  words;  while,  by  tracing  the  coil 
in  its  course  the  labyrinth  of  human  thought  could 
bo  gradually  traversed  and  unravelied,  and  the 
careful  observer  mifjlit  find  that  he  had  followed 
human  art  almost  from  the  Creation  to  the  then 
latest  moment  of  time,  and  could,  with  a  single 
glance  compare  the  earliest  with  those  of  his  own 
,ge'3  most  recent  productions. 

Necessity,  which  we  famihai-ly  look  on  as  the 
"mother  of  invention,"  certainly  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  the  earliest  productions  of  man,  whether 
for  war  or  the  chase ;  but  a  desire  to  excel  led,  even 
in  those  day;?,  to  the  symmetry  and  finish  wliich 
the  celts  and  flint  instrumeuts  exiiibifc,  and  the 
desire  to  excel  gives  an  indication  of  an  ethical 
condition. 

The  drawings  of  stags  and  other  animals  no 
doubt  record  encounters  of  unusual  risk,  whether 
successful  or  not  ;  but  when  we  find  them,  as  we 
soon  do,  intermingled  with  attempts  at  patterns 
and  ornaments,  we  notice  a  striving  after  the 
beautiful   which  speaks  already  of  a  love  of  bar- 
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inouy  ;  and  tliL'  wavy  lines  on  stouc  and  bono, 
while  tliey  sLow  a  visible  device,  were  probably 
wroiigLt  unwittingly  by  many  a  silent  sculptor  as 
in  the  intervals  between  the  war  or  chase  he 
listened  to  the  monotonous  strains  of  the  war  song 
or  the  hymn  of  praise,  and  thus  they  became, 
perhaps  accidentally,  the  fii'st  phonetic  symbols. 
Here,  then,  if  there  be  ground  for  such  reasoning, 
originated  our  present  pictorial  art,  and  indeed  our 
literature,  in  the  writing  by  liioroglyphics;  and 
the  first  musical  compositions  also  in  the  measured 
beat  of  time. 

Form  given,  colour  quickly  followed,  though  at 
first  of  a  monotint,  as  wo  find  on  the  sarcophagus 
in  Sir  John  Soane's  nniseum.  Hubscquontly  dis- 
tinctions were  observed  ;  the  colours  apjilied  were 
those  proper  to  the  plants  or  animals  represented 
in  hieroglyphic  writing,  and  the  gradations  of 
sound  and  its  modulations  were  depicted  with 
^aduated  nicety.  Meanwhile,  we  find  metallic  art 
and  carving  progressing. 

It  is  a  sort  of  fashion  in  the  present  day  to 
laugh  down  one  of  the  highest  of  the  line  arts — 
poetry,  and  in  a  historical  sense  to  look  at  it  as 
romance;  but  1  submit  that  while  it  is  the  license 
of  the  poet  to  colour,  extol,  and  sublimate,  it  is 
not  reasonal.)le  to  suppose  that  historical  poets 
invented  their  narratives,  as  authors  of  fiction  do 
in  our  days,  but  rather  that  they  derived  them 
from  traditions.  Virgil  ('  .>l^:neid;  Bk.  3,  1.  102), 
represents  yEncas  describing  his  aged  father  as 
"revolving  the  historical  records  of  the  ancients," 
hence   I  think  we  may  fairly  assume  that,  when  he 
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doscribcs  such  works  of  art  as  those  given  by 
Apollo's  propbot  to  -^Enoas  consisting  of  ornaments 
in  "  gold  jiiid  ivory,"  "  vessels  of  silver  plate," 
**  cauldrons  of  Dodoiieau  brass,'*  *'  a  mail  thick  set 
with  rings,  and  wrought  in  gold  of  triple  tissue," 
together  with  the  **  coue  and  crest  of  a  shining 
lielmet,"  wi-  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
remoteness  of  the  date  at  which  these  things  were 
said  to  have  existed,  as  removed  from  Virgil's  own 
period,  is  any  reason  against  them.  Indeed,  the 
minuteness  of  his  descriptions  removes  doubt  at 
once ;  for  lijid  he  been  only  conjecturing,  he  would 
have  been  careful  to  avoid  the  absurdity  of  assign- 
ing to  an  unrncchauical  age  vessels  that  could  not 
at  that  time  have  been  even  imagined,  much  less 
produced ;  whereas  the  high  estimation  in  which 
tliese  things  were  said  to  bo  held  proves  the  age  he 
is  describing  to  have  been  one  of  high  mechanical 
art ;  nor  less  distinguished  for  points  that  some 
may  venture  to  describe  as  arts,  whureiu  skill, 
strength,  and  stratagem  are  shown  at  their  highest, 
intimating  a  source  from  which  our  Oxford  and 
Candjridge  boat  races,  athletic  sports,  and  those 
which  we  might  call  lidian  horse  races,  have  been 
derived,  in  common  witli  textile  fabrics  before 
which  Manchester  wanes ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
prizes  given  to  the  victors  in  such  sports,  we  find, 
"a  mantle  embroidered  witli  gold,  round  which  a 
thick  fringe  of  Melibean  purple  ran,  in  double  maze, 
and  the  j-oyal  boy,  Ganymede,  is  interwoven,  pur- 
suing with  darts  in  full  career  the  fleet  stags  on 
woody  Ida,  eaiji'i\  st'emhuj  to  pout  for  breath!  whom 
Jove's  swift  armour-bearer  with  his  crooked  talons 
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"^nat-ches  aloft  from  Ida— the  aged  keepers  iu  vain 
stretclung  out  their  liaiids  to  the  stars,  ami  the 
haiflng  of  the  dofjs  rnrfintj  fo  ihf  sl'ies.'* 

kSpondccB  and  dactyls  may  be  musical  poetry,  but 
lire  not  wanted  to  give  force  to  such  gnipliic  word 
painting  a^  this  ;  and  the  art  must  have  been  of  a 
tangible  and  recognised  character,  or  this  panegyric 
would  have  amounted  to  so  much  irony.  Nor,  to 
hasten  onwards,  can  we  despise  or  doubt  such 
minute  descriptions  as  these :  "  An  Amazonian 
quiver  fraught  with  Tliracian  arrows,  embraced  in 
i\  broad  belt  of  gold,  and  buckle  clasps  with 
tapering  diamond;"  or  "the  bowl  embossed  with 
figures"  which  Thracian  Cisseus  gave  to  old 
Anchises ;  or  the  '•  pliant  circles  of  wreathed  gold 
hanging  from  the  necks  over  the  breasts  of  the 
youthful  riders." 

Indeed,  he  makes  a  distinction  between  the  ad- 
vanced art  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  as  compared 
with  that  of  Sicily,  still  as  barbarous  in  Ins  days  as 
in  the  even  then  ohleii  times,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  gauntlets  of  fierce  Eryx  so  huge  as  to  fill  with 
amazement  the  minds  of  those  who  saw  on  themi 
"seven  huge  folds  of  vast  oxen  stilTeniug  with  load 
and  sewn  within  witli  iron."  These  works  of  art 
inspired,  by  their  traditional  lieauty,  the  mind  of 
the  poet,  who  eliminated  from  them  in  words  tlie 
literature  which  in  an  unwr'itten  form  had  for  un- 
told centuries  symbolized  them. 

But  the  discoveries  in  the  recent  excavations  in 
the  Troad  jnove  Virgil  iu  tliis  case,  at  least,  to  be 
no  romancer.  And  when  we  come  to  a  **  carved 
battleaxe  of  silver,"  we  find,  though  of  less  precious 
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inotal,  hundreds  of  illustrations  of  equal  anticpiity 
in  onr  r»\vii  museums. 

Neither  can  we  douht  that  tlioro  floats  to  us  down 
the  strenni  ciF  fime  the  southI  of  tlie  "  hrazen  cym- 
hals  \ii'  Ihe  ( Irn'ybautes  fruni  the  Idcean  grove,"  oi* 
['rnni  an  e<|unl  distance  the  shrill  treble  of  the  pan- 
diutuiH  in  tlio  infancy  of  music. 

I  have  sulecteil  this  aide  of  the  argument  first, 
1  hat  I  might  not  appear  to  force  a  case,  and  I  liave, 
I  trust,  hIiowii  reasonable  ground  for  supposing 
that  Virgil  did  Tiot  construct  his  exquisite  poem 
out  of  ptH'e  fiction,  but  only  lent  his  imagination  to 
(rc>nd<.*use  in(.o  a.  lucid  narrative  the  traditions  which 
reiK^hed  him  from  the  oldest  and  probably  the  most 
niithi'iitic  sources  in  the  annals  of  liis  people  that 
lio  could  find.  Did  time  permit,  I  could  support 
Virgil  simply  as  a  writer,  from  the  exactness  of 
IMiny.  proving  how  faithful  the  descriptions  by 
tliene  ancients  were. 

Hut  not  only  do  our  museums,  not  only  do  the 
rocent  excavations  support  his  description  of  the 
condition  of  art  at  the  remote  period  of  which  he 
wfoli*.  but  we  find  other  and  perfectly  independent 
|.rH(iiuoriy  of  the  highest  kind,  and  of  a  date  long 
iii»t(uredent  to  that  of  Virgil,  and  so  diflerent  as  to 
mIiuw  n<t  |i()ssible  connection  of  ideas.  Without 
nruiueelion  with  any  narrative  of  heroes,  without 
even  till'  fdlnwalde  heightening  and  effects  of  a 
p< Kit's  di'Hia-iption,  in  the  simplest  form,  and  as  a 
dry  HialbTtif  fact,  we  find  these  statements  refer- 
ring to  the*  very  earliest  dates.  Many  examples 
eould  be  ^''^eii,  as  the  bronze  vase  seen  by  Hero- 
dot  mm,  the  dimensions  of  which  far  exceeded  the 
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Groat  Tun  at  Hoidelbiirg — but  selections  must  be 
lOfKiie :  "Such  as  lUvell  in  tents,"  irnplyiiicf,  I 
tliii^k,  a  textile  fabric  foi*  a  covering;  "  sncb  ms 
Ijariille  tbe  bai'p  and  organ,"  uiKloiibtedty  sljowinp, 
I  t>ljink,  an  atlvanccd  state  oF  music  ;  but  il'  any 
do  1.1  bt  arises  on  these  expressions  none  can  do  so  on 
tlies  next — "an  instinicior  in  eveiy  ;i.rtirierr  in  briiss 
and  irun" — in  a  sense  a  teacher  of  Quintin  Matsys, 
in  liis  first  handicraftsbip,  and  in  a  sense  the  ori- 
gin sitor  of  the  works  at  Coalbi'ookdale,  for  Cellini 
wor^ked  chicflj  in  the  higher  metals. 

^Out  it  may  be  urged  ttuit  in  the  case  of  Vii-cril   t 
ImAre  insisted  on  detail  as  an  evidence  of  anthen- 
tiei  ty.     Let  us,  then,  look  a  little  further,  and  we 
sbo.ll  not  find  this  feature  wanting.     We  read,  some 
hooks  fni'thor  on,  that  "  David  and  nil  the  house  of 
Isi^sicl  played  on  all  manner  of  instruments  mailo  of 
fi'>'  >vood,  even  on  harps,  and  on  psalteries,  and  on 
tuntrels,  and  on  cornets,  and  on  cymbals."'     Now 
l^t*  H8  bear  in  mind  that  to  this  day  our  harps  and 
^t-finged  instruments  are  made  of  this  very  wood  as 
"Y    far  the  best  suited  to  the  purpose.     Further  on 
^^    "the  same  description   we  are  told  of  a  building 
too    walls  of   which  **  were  carved  with   figures  of 
caorubima,  and  palm  trees,  and  ojien  flowers,"  and 
^lio  brass  work  is  not  only  minutely  described  even 
^     •'  the  brim  of  a  cup  with  flowers  of  lilies,"  but 
"*o  actual  spot  wdicre  the  casting  took  place  "  in 
^'ho   clay   ground   l)etween   Huccoth   and    Zarthan" 
^^^*tiutely  recorded.     While  the  colours  of  the  de- 
clarations are  over  and  over  afjain  "-iven.     But  we 
^vist  float  ftu'ther  down  the  stream  of  time. 

The  magnificent  building   from  which    the   last 
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dt^tails  aro  takci 


lomoii's  TL'iiii>le)  is,  as  to  its 


descriptions,  fiimiliar  to  you  all.  It  was  an  outburst 
of  glory  in  art  from  tlic  stern  iron  house  of  art 
bondage  in  Egypt,  but  subsequent  nations  eclipsed 
its  grandeui*  while  they  combined  the  beauty  of 
architecture    with    a    similar    emancipation    from 


¥ 


ttiai 


't  by  iufusi 


lal  beauty 


accom- 
panied with  magnificence  into,  what  became  under 
them,  the  almost  living  form.  The  mind  absolutely 
ataororors  nruler  the  dimensions  recorded  of  their 
figures  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  bronze,  and  having, 
as  wo  still  have,  evidence  of  the  wondrous  beauty 
of  their  works  in  marble,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  account  of  that  which  wo  have  not,  simply  be- 
cause from  the  costliness  of  the  materials  the  figures 
have  been  destroyed. 

In  Greece,  as  in  China,  we  find  constructions  in 
stone  and  marble  which  from  their  form  and  details 
were  evidently  once  designed  in  wood,     'i'he  Greeks 
touched  with  llie  finger  of  magic  every  accident  and 
almost  every  defect,  and  converted  it  into  a  charm  f 
or  a  beauty.     The  accident^al  shrinking  of  the  bark 
from   their    un trimmed    tindjiers,  the   watercourses  M 
and   weathering  on    their    smoother   uprights    and  ■ 
horizontal  beams,  the  contortions   of  an  acanthus 
abnormally  intruded  on,  nay,  the  very  droi)s  which 
hung  suspended  at  times  on  the  drenched  tind>ers  J 
of    their  temples,    became    the    classic    ornaments 
modern   art  lias  never  surpassed  ;   while  they  ido- 
lised the  exquisite  symmetry  of  the  human  figure, 
and  introduced  it  not  merely  in  decorative  but  sub- 
stantial positions  of  construction,  with  such  subtlety  i 
in   some  cases  that  both   in  heiq-ht  and  ornament' 
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in«n  have  disputed  wliethcr  the  details  of  coliniimir 
beauty  were  borrowed  from  Imninii  or  arborescent 
forms. 

But  all  tliis  wjvs  oidy  a  rich  caskot  in  iltfir  art 
religion,  to  contain  the  figuruof  Inni  or  lior  in  wliose 
liouonr  the  temple  was  uroctwl.  Tliuir  marblo 
statues  cun,  in  a  sense,  bo  imagined  by  us  from  col- 
lections of  tlioir  remnants;  and,  having  that  beauty 
of  design,  proportion,  and  perfection  as  a  guide  to 
the  execution  of  the  human  fr>rm  before  us,  the 
breath  is  suspended,  when  wo  road  in  tho  works  of 
some  of  the  gravest  and  most  authentic  authors,  of 
'^  figure  of  Minerva,  executed  in  gold  and  ivory  by 
l^hidias,  for  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  which  PHny 
'le^crihes  as  about  37  feet  high ;  of  one  of  Jupiter 
Olympus,  in  tho  same  materials,  described  by  otlier 
authorities  as  nearly  60  feet  high,  thougli  in  a  sitting 
posture  ;  of  one  of  Apollo,  in  l)ronze,  at  Amycbe., 
'Somewhat  less  gigantic,  and  of  others.  The  Greeks, 
in  short,  clothed  in  loveliness,  majesty,  and  grace 
tlie  colossal  ideas  of  their  southern  neighbours  who 
Originated  the  Memnonium.  Tliore  are  questions, 
no  doubt,  of  differences  in  measurement,  and  so 
'ortli,  but  1  cannut  pause  upou  them,  as  in  any  ease 
^1««  descriptions  must  refer  to  figures  of  enormous 
**i2«.  And  the  fact  that  the  people  of  llliodes,  for 
•'Apparently  mere  ostentation,  lind  a  CIolossus  in 
I'foaze  more  than  100  feet  high,  .shows  that  such 
^'{,'iires  were  made.  With  this  temlency  to  elal)orate 
ft  vi.sible  deification  throughout  that  region,  on  hotli 
f'ules  of  tho  Propontis,  and  with  tlie  examples  of 
tl'e  introduction  of  tho  liunnm  form  in  the  main 
construction,  with  one  grand  sculpture  within,  wo 
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can  iindcrstaiid  how  these  people  would  appreciate 
the  force  of  the  artistic  metaphor,  seized  upon 
with  the  same  graphic  power  with  which  St.  Paul 
appropriatinl  to  tlic  Hii^hest  the  vacant  altnr  at 
Atliens,  and  used  l)y  one  who  preaclicd  "  to  the 
strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontiis,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bitliynia,"  wlten  he  addressed 
ihvm  "jis  lively  stones  built  np  a  spiritual  house,'* 
whose  duty  was  to  minister  to  "a  living  stone," 
which  was  the  chief  stone  of  the  tcmjile — a  com- 
ph'rneut  paid  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of  t!ie  works 
surrounding  these  localities,  while  he  bemoaned 
their  ajiplication  ;  an  announcement,  further,  that 
with  all  the  semblance  of  life  in  their  deities,  there 
Iran  no  Jifc  hi  them.  Who  is  there  who  has  trod 
the  once  classical  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  or  traversed 
the  Troad — who  has  climbed  to  the  raoiintaiu 
sunnnits  of  Greece,  every  pinnncle  of  which  had  its 
artistic  fane  or  altar,  its  statue  or  device,  while  the 
delicious  groves  of  its  vales  were  crowded  with  the 
perfection  of  architectural  beauty  in  honour  of  its 
ideal  deities,  studded  with  pictures  by  Zouxis,  Par* 
hasius,  and  others,  and  relieved  by  the  ever-varying 
and  intense  colouring  of  the  richest  arborcscencei^ 
but  has  sighed  over  their  majestic  presence  7t(m  no 
inorCt  whose  very  fotindations  seem  sown  with  salt, 
and  whose  debris  is  but  as  dust?  whose  grandeur 
and  sublimity  have  left  records  only  to  prove  that 
they  did  exist,  but  which,  as  is  well  known,  exerted 
no  inRueTice  on  ttocial  life,  for  they  failed  to  bring 
social  life  into  existence. 

But  we  must  leave  the  Gr-ecian  haunts  of  snowy 
sculpture  for  (he  shores  of  Italy,  if  only  to  drop  a 
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laurel  wreath  on  the  land  of  poetry  and  painting. 
And  here  we  may  first  dnnv  attention  to  the  fact 
tliat  with  fclio  introduction  of  Christianity  came  a 
suspension  of  art.  Iii  Scandinavia  tlu>  Irii^li-clnss 
litcraturo  cc.isod  afU'f — it  havini,^  no  means  of 
exposition  througli  art,  and  onco  rulievcd  from  its 
heavy  load  of  paganism — it  l»ad  Inirst  into  a  pyramid 
uf  light,  illnrainating  the  nortliei'n  horizon  like  its 
own  aurora. 

Art  was  the  exponent  of  literature  ;  witit  the  fall 
of  art  literature  fell  too,  and  was  confined  in  the 
uarrow  channel  of  theology. 

With  the  Elizabethan  and  following  ages  art  died 
again;  but  literature,  released  from  foreign  iTifluencc, 
sprang  up  in  England  to  a  like  Scandinavian  blaze, 
opening  the  way  to  science,  and  giving  to  the  world 
toe  immortal  works  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and 
others. 

These  were  exct^ptions ;  they  were  the  moments 
^^'hen  Literature  had  to  fight  singlodianded  with  the 
<lark  side  of  human  nature,  and  well  she  did  the  work. 
But  art  and  literature  go  best  together;  and  later 
Ou  Scott  lorote  pictures,  as  Shakespeare  had  depicted 
profound  thought.  Shakespeare  cared  nothing  for 
tile  spectacular,  nor  did  the  Greek  poets  ;  they  were 
liko  him,  all  mind,  all  rouI. 

In  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  known  world  art  died, 
fin^l  for  centuries  its  very  name  lay  dormant.  That 
It  was  so  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  burning  of 
books  of  curious  arts  l)y  their  ovvneis  at  Kphesus. 
^iid  why  it  was  so  is  equally  apparent,  all  art  then 
*n  use  being  pagan,  and  inadmissible  into  flic  new 
religion. 
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Tlio  proof  that  the  new  religion  vv:isthe  liindrance 
is,  tliat  wlu^n  Rni>haol  revived  art,  even  his  iGrenius 
eoiikl  fiiul  nothiiij^  but.  pat^an  devices  for  bis  sub- 
jects, once  that  lie  liad  stcppotl  beyond  scriptural 
dehiieation.  True,  he  made  them  subservient  to 
tliti  C'liristiaii,  and  one  by  oTie  the  ancient  deities 
of  Italy  and  the  world  were  represented  in  his 
paintinjrs  as  superseded  liy  Christian  porsonag-cs 
and  saints,  till  the  tableaux  were  terminated  by  a 
clear  heaven,  where  an  anj^el  with  outstretched 
wrn^s  had  the  region  to  himself. 

I'll  is  is  not  idea.  The  examples  are  to  bo  found  in 
the  ClnVi  Oliapel  in  SantaMariadel  Popolo,  in  Home. 
It  is  ciii'ious  that  Scandinavian  art,  such  as  it 
was,  as  well  as  the  brilliant  Scandinavian  literature, 
took  tlie  same  tone.  The  Sagas  abound  in  descrip* 
tioiis  oP  the  mythological  personages  and  events 
of  the  North ;  and  the  ruile  sculptured  stones  in 
Scandinavian  localities,  and  in  particular  in  the  Isle 
nl'  M;in,  repeat  over  and  over  again  on  their  shafts 
1  hi'  story  of  the  slaying  of  the  dragon,  which  had 
come  to  bo  looked  on  as  the  typical  iei)resentative 
of  the  evil  i)ower ;  above  these  rose  the  sun  or 
circle  surrounding  the  cross,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  discern  whether  tlie  Pagan  or  Christian  emblems 
have  the  superiority,  so  graphically  does  the  un- 
writt.t.'n  and  the  ethical  language  symbolised  in  the 
8tMili>tnred  stones  reveal  itself  in  the  rudo  art  of 
the  ngi^  and  country.  To  such  emblems  Pagan  and 
CUnsliiin  coidd  alike  bow, — the  convert  in  sincerity, 
iho  Pngan  opeidy  professifig  Christianity,  but  still 
«V»r»^»ipp'"r?   in    seciel    the    dragon   adored   l)y  his 
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It  is,  therefore,  liiglily  pi-oliabk"  that  tlio  crosses 
in  loiia  ordered  by  one  of  the  Diike.s  of  Argyll  to 
be  thrown  into  the  sen.  bore  such  emblems,  and 
fostered  the  suppressed  Paganism  even  now  existing 
in  remote  places  in  the  liighhiiids. 

Raphael  probably  received  his  first  imaginative 
impressions  from  the  poet  painter,  his  father, 
Giovanni  Santi. 

He  was  the  first  ]>aintcr  of  note  who  disfjlayed 
the  power  of  imagination  iu  his  art,  for  the  Van 
Eycks  and  their  followers  represented  but  repeti- 
tions of  the  same  subjects,  with  hardly  any  approach 
to  ideality;  and  Rapliael,  as  I  said  before,  had  to 
go  back  to  the  old  classic  poets  and  the  pagan 
mythology  to  habilitate  his  ideas.  But  we  cannot 
pause  on  painting,  however  beautiful ;  for,  as  I 
stated  before,  the  subject  is  not  art,  but  its  symbols, 
ethics,  and  influence.  It  will  be  apparent  to  every 
one  that  I  liave  taken  you  by  a  rajud  ilight  through 
one  of  the  passages  I  first  dcsci*ibed  as  intersecting 
our  8Uj)posed  coil  of  progress  iu  art;  we  have  run 
down  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  cast- 
ing our  eyes  about  on  the  left-hand  side,  seizing  the 
most  prominent  coigns  of  vantage,  and  looking  at 
the  most  striking  and  interesting  productions  ;  we 
liave  returned  a  little  way  to  look  at  Italy,  which 
we  had  passed  on  our  left,  now  on  our  right  liand. 

But  here  again,  and  throughout  Asia,  which  time 
compels  me  to  omit,  though  abundantly  expressive, 
no  social  life  existe<J  exco])t.  by  stealth;*  therefore 
art  exerted  no  social  influence. 


♦  Tbit  Greeks.  like  the  raodem  Turks,  scchiiled  tlieir  womtiii  and 
cbUdren  in  tbe  ywaiKwv,  oi'  Lareiu,  totatl}'  subversive  of  social  life. 
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The  Hebrews  appear  as  tlie  only  people  of  Asisi 
who  regiirdud  tlie  social  |>ositioii,  aud  this  only 
through  their  law  of  inheritauco  by  kindred. 

But  I  uiust  ask  you  to  accoinp:iny  me  to  roaliiia 
ol"  rudor  art,  i'ov  it  is  only  by  (;oinparisoiis  that  wa 
can  asct'rLaiu  if  the  iutluenees  1  shidl  assign  are 
universal  or  incidental.  1  quite  admit  that  there 
are  to  be  found  everywhere  fortuitous  effects,  bu 
even  these  have  a  so ui bianco  of  the  main  features, 
Permit  nie  to  give  an  example  of  what  I  mean 
Perhaps  in  ancient  ceramic  art  there  is  no  class  of 

TIhj  Romiitia  a^.nl^ht  uu,lure  in  ils  ruvality,  aud  a  deokusion  u) 
iiiitural  iipjitjlite  eiisueil,  aiich  scenes  beiug  uuKiiitod  to  tlie  volnp^ 
tuouB  aud  intj'iguin{^  diuucs  uf  tLc  Capitol. 

Cictrro,  CohuiH.'lla,  CiueiuuaLuiif,  Gurius,  Horace,  Vanu,  an^ 
Vitniviua,  treat  of  do>ne$tic  nival  life,  to  whicti  even  the  Emperors 
Hed  fioui  tlio  Palatiuo  aud  soiigbt  rcfugu  in  the  urbana,  the 
niaticii  and  the  friictiiaria;  for  the  touniles  of  the  gods  wex'c 
dffik-d  by  u8»u!JBiua,  und  the  Foriiiu  wub  the  arena  of  lewdness 
aud  debauchery. 

One  of  tLe  reojarkuhle  j-esuUa  of  the  Biippreseion  of  art  aud  litera- 
tnru,  alter  the  acceptance  of  Christianity,  us  u  channel  through 
which  the  pent  up  feelings  and  ethical  dcairea  of  thinking  men 
I'oimd  vent,  wuH  thi*  priietical  hiothi  rly  feeling  which  has  continued 
tir  expand  to  the  present  day,  and  still  more  under  the  restoratiun  of 
art  and  literature  than  before.  The  having  all  things  in  common 
soon  died  out,  but  asdeiuhliea  uf  luon  and  wuuieu  folliu^wod,  pro- 
ducing later  on,  brolherhoods  and  sisterhoods ;  finally  reaultiiig 
in  luiuuiHtie  and  conventual  life.  These,  waning,  were  succeeded  bj 
phihintliropio  establish lueuts. 

To  this  day,  it  is  in  Christian  countries  alone  that  infiiniarios 
aud  hospitals,  asylums,  and  refuges  uro  found;  iustilutious  which 
never  existed  before  the  Christian  era.  The  X/ff^"*  of  the  Greelts, 
aud  the  statioues  of  the  Latins  were  merely  places  of  public 
resort  fur  wayfarers  and  idlers.  The  *'  Taberna  uieritoria "  for 
invalid  soldiers  waa  within  the  Christian  period,  and  was  probably 
llie  first  kind  of  hospiUit,  though  in  large  rural  estabtishnieuts  a 
vuletudmnriuui  fur  the  sick  of  the  household  was  occasionally  to  be 
found. 
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objects  that  has  more  iutuiesting  devices  tlian  tlie 
antique  hand-lamps.  I  ascribe  this  directly  to  for- 
tuitous causes,  viz.  the  utility  of  the  object,  its 
very  general  adaptation,  and  the  nuiiiber  of  subjects 
that  may  be  supposed  to  be  aided  by — in  other 
words,  illuuiiuatud  by — the  facility  for  study  and 
pursuit  which  the  use  of  light  gives.  Here  lot  us 
leave  our  lamps  for  a  short  time,  till  we  return  to 
tlioui  with  a  higher  definition. 

You    will    probably    have    observed    that    in    all 

couutries  constructors  go  on  repeating  ci;rtaiii  fi.u'tns 

and  designs  when  the  original  intention  of  the  form 

or  design  has  been  forgotten,  or  reraembered  only 

as  a  matter  of  misty  tradition  or  curious  research, 

I'lie  Moslem  joi]ier  who  makes  all  his  woodwork  on 

fcue  curve,  the  man  who  miikes  even  tlie  oars  of  the 

^siques  with  a  a  welling  protuberance,  as  well  as  the 

^'iglish  and  French  joiners  who  make  (with  some 

"modern    exceptions)    all    their  woodwork    at  right 

•^'igles,  are  quite   unaware   that  tliey  are  carrying 

^^t  in  one  case  the  syndjolism  of  the  cross,  in  the 

other  that  of  the  crescent. 

We  will  now  pass — as  probably  the  first  inhabit- 

^'^ta  of  America  did — byBehring's  Straits,  down  to 

^^^    land  of  mystery,  where  huge  citie.s  lie  buried, 

*^<1   again  further  south,  where  engineering  works, 

^^**t  as  our  own  of  modern  days,  prove  there  were 

o'^tits,   in  mind  at  least,  then   as    there  are  now  ; 

'^'•^,  winding   up   far  away  from  the  mystic  tradi- 

I'loiJks  of  Mexico,  we  will  rest  a  few  minutes  on  t!ie 

"^**ks  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  where  the  pioneers 

0^    the  white  man    told   us   primeval  forests  grew. 

i^^<l  they?     Well,  as  man  advanced,  and  the  forests 
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were  swe[it  bcforo  him,  Uiure  were  found  sometimed 
beneath  them,  and  wiiere  it  was  thought  the  foot  ol 
luecbanical  man  never  trod,  huj^e  shapes  of  animals, 
earthworks  Bimiilating  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  men, 
and  reptiles.  What  were  tliey  ?  Who  formed 
them?  Wij  know  not,  but  we  liiid  the  euunnoua 
labour  was  undertaken  witli  some  great  feeling  of 
reverence.  Some  contain  sepulcliral  urns,  figures 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  speak,  as  the  temples  in 
tlie  jung-ies  of  Central  Amt-rica  do,  of  a  devotion 
long  forgotten.  And  when  these  were  found  it  waa 
su[>posed  that  at  length,  in  spite  of  their  age,  somet 
thing  new  under  the  sun  had  been  discovered.  U 
it  so  ?  Why,  these  are  the  very  keys  by  which  wa 
can  now  understand  certain  ancient  authors,  whosq 
works  before  seemed  idle  fables.  For  in  no  othet 
way  can  we  understand  the  descriptions  of  animalfl 
acres  in  extent,  with  grass  aud  verdure  growing  oii 
their  backs. 

Now  there  are  renuiins  still  in  Greece  which  ap-; 
proximate  to  those  of  America,  and  indeed  in  China 
also.  In  Scotland,  Ireland,  aud  Wales  those  strangii 
evidences  of  rude  art,  shown  by  enormous  labour 
which  has  defied  time,  take  us  back  to  the  ages 
when  so-called  savage  man  displayed  at  those 
remote  distances  some  great  heaving  of  the  mind, 
which  could  only  find  vent  in  herculean  outbursts 
of  labour,  like  that  grand  effort  which  raised  all 
over  Knrope  the  exquisite  Glothic  temples,  or" 
covered  Asia  with  the  mosques  of  Saracenic  and 
Moorish  cumulative  beauty.  What  were  the  causes, 
what  the  influence  of  all  this  ?  The  one,  reverenc 
for  the  ethical-     The  influences  on  social  life  none,j 
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for  social  life  did  uot  exist,  conhl  not  exist  with 
bni-hurisin. 

But  was  it  barbarism  ?  Or  was  it  not  tluit  out- 
burst  of  emancipation  i'roiu  barbarism  wbicb  ap- 
peared in  the  etliical  anil  symbolised  Ceelings  which 
ill  those  ages  were  the  expouenls  ot"  ideas  as  litcra* 
turc  is  now,  and  which  heralded  that  literature  by 
art  symbols,  but  whicli  had  not  yet  cuhuinated  in 
such  advancemcut. 

What  but  its  ponderous  |terfection  lias  preserved 
Egypt  for  unr  modeni  wonder  ?  lier  colossal  ideas 
seera  to  have  radiated  to  Easter  Island,  Mexico, 
ludia,  and  eveu  Britain,  but  in  each  case  marked 
by  deterioration,  which  becomes  conspicuous  in  pro- 
portion to  its  distiince  from  the  original  cradle  or 
centre  of  art.  We  find  she  held,  amidst  a  mass  of 
triviality,  a  high  code  of  etiiics  ;  her  very  paganism 
has  a  caste  of  sublimity  about  it,  showing  that  it 
had  once  been  nearer  the  source  of  truth ;  but 
ethics,  sublimity,  and  art  of  her  special  kind 
dwindle  in  proportion  as  we  recede  from  Iier.  Still 
they  created  a  aemi-social  life,  and  to  an  extent 
exerted  a  social  inHuence,  for  the  Egyptians  at  least 
treated  their  women  with  respect. 

What  made  the  sensual  degradation  of  the  Greeks, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  liand  down  to  us  a  beauty  that, 
when  inanimate,  lost  the  sensuality  in  the  divine  ? 
We  know  the  Greeks  in  their  decadence,  and  hardly 
^ive  a  thmighl  to  those  stern  vii'tnes,  tliuse  enor- 
uious  endurances,  which,  with  a  faith  much  purer 
than  it  afterwards  became  {because  a  reflex  of  a  far 
remote  and  lost  purity),  a  (ondcncy  to  a  return  to 
which  is  seen   in  Mr.   Gladstone's   statement   that 
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tbo  Gt'L^ok  iiiiud  sti'ove  at'tor  tlie  etliical,  Iie}[)ed 
tbeiii  to  climb  that  ladder  of  oxcelleiice  in  art  which 
uonc  have  reached  since.  What  led  to  that  out- 
burst ol'  the  1  Lai  i  Jill  school  of  art — its  poets, 
painters,  aud  niusiciaiiy  ;  that  spread  over  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  emblems  so  vast  that  the  be- 
wildered savage  points  to  them  in  doubt  as  the 
works  of  the  Great  Mauitou,  that  crowded  emblems 
on  the  little  hand-latups  we  chose  as  an  example — 
foi'  were  they  not  offerings  of  thought  and  labour  to 
their  pure  god  of  fire?  or  that,  later  on,  placed 
the  Duomo  of  Venice  as  a  heavenly  canopy  over  the 
waters?  All  were  the  result  of  local,  po|)uIar, 
mental  excitement  of  their  age.  But  they  exerted 
no  social  influence  whatever. 

All  this  preamble  to  prove  a  negation  ?  Yes,  for 
the  negation  proves  the  case. 

That  art  has  a  social  influence  will  probably  be 
admitted  by  some.  To  those  who  have  not  met 
with  tlie  question  I  shall  proceed  to  show  it.  But 
that  art  has  not  exercised  a  great  social  influence 
till  recent  times  is  proved  by  the  negation.  Hence 
it  is  to  be  the  more  appreciated  because  it  is  a  wel- 
come stranger,  aud  mure  protected  because  of  its 
recent  growth. 

And  now  I  will  not  deal  with  art  generally,  but 
will  select  one — the  most  beautiful,  and  the  one 
that  appeals  most  to  oiu*  senses,  and  therefore  the 
one  in  particular  which  exercises  the  most  direct 
influence  on  social  life.  The  one,  moreover,  asso- 
ciated with  this  subject  in  the  title  it  bears — one 
of  t!iu  fuic  arts— painting,  which  is  really  sym-. 
bolical   literature    relating    to   us,  without  literary 
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formula?,  liisLory,  love,  roiiiaiice',  warfnru,  mid  civili- 
sation. 

To  attempt  any  description  of  painting — to  treat 
of  its  various  schools,  ancient  and  modern — to 
merely  glance  at  its  history — to  enter  into  qnea- 
tions  of  merit,  would  in  each  case  reipiire  a  sorius 
of  lectures. 

1  am  happily  saved  from  so  impossible  a  task  by 
the  title  of  my  lecture,  which  refers  to  one  of  lis 
(ft'cts  only.  But  that  one  which  is  nndoiibtedly  of 
tlie  greatest  importance;  for,  as  will  be  seen,  it 
uiaterially  affects  our  present  social  existence,  re- 
fi'ung,  educating,  creating  new  ideas  and  feelings, 
aud  all  in  the  best  direction. 

Moreover,  while  every  other  phase  of  art  re- 
qaires  considerable  study  to  comprehend,  this  does 
not.  It  teaches  while  it  tluhghts.  It  is  not 
^nslirined  in  mathematical  precision;  it  is  not 
covered  by  a  technical  gloss.  Wliile  speaking  it  is 
silent,  whilst  unobtrusive  it  is  eloquent ;  and  wliilst 
often  unperceived  in  its  effects,  it  i.s  unconsciously 
">*plantcd  in  the  memory.  It  has  allies  and  kindred 
'•^Sociations.  It  conduces  to  the  interchange  and 
•^tention  of  happy  thoughts,  as  well  in  our  own 
l^'nds  as  between  ourselves  and  others,  thus  becotu- 
"^f»  an  element  in  social  life  of  a  kind  necessarily 
n^oire  or  less  refined,  but  appealing  to  and  affecting 
natural  delicacy  of  feeling  probably  even  more  than 
^''^Ucated  artistic  taste.  It  is  literature  in  an  ethiciil 
^y^ttibolism. 

To  make  a  total  of  all  these  qualities,  and  then  to 
^Ci^cribe  them  in  langnnge,  is  again  a  task  no  single 
I'^cture   could   compass ;    and    therefore,  instead  of 
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atteniptiug  to  clotlio  in  inadequate  words  these 
various  qualitiea,  I  will  ask  you  to  exercise  your 
iiieiuories  in  a  direction  that  I,  at  least,  have  nob. 
uiysulf  board  descril»od,  while  u  few  salient  points 
are  referred  to  without  entering  into  the  gradual 
growth  of,  or  revealing  the  process  by  which  the 
functious  referred  to  come  iuto  play.  \ 

1  must  premise  by  pointing  out  that,  while  I  refer" 
in  warm  languag'e  to  this  particular  feature,  I  do 
not  in  any  way  depreciate  or  iutond  to  do])reciate 
any  school,  or  any  age  or  style  of  art ;  but,  apart, 
from  any  such  intention,  simply  ask  your  attention 
to  one  or  two  features  which  Art  has  herself  pro- 
duced— but    pioduced     entirely    as    the    result   of 
appreciation — perhaps  not  even  expressed  in  words, 
which  appreciation  is  so  subtle   that  it  acts  upoa^ 
art  as  art  acts  upon  it,  and  exhibits,  in  short,  an* 
undescribed  reciprocity. 

It  has  been  seen  that  however  sublime  the  feel- 
ings created  by  the  religious  school  of  painting 
which  succeeded  the  stagnation  of  art — however! 
militant  or  patriotic  was  the  enthusiasm  eliminated 
by  great  national  heroic  paintings — however  much 
instruction  was  conveyed  by  historical  portrayal,  or 
the  beauties  of  pictorial  architecture,  each  was  con- 
fined to  its  limits;  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to 
say  was  confined  to  its  country  or  area,  and  to  an 
extent  to  its  respective  date  or  period.  But  stealthily 
niarchin^'"  onward  side  by  side  with  each  and  all  of 
these  was  an  etherealism  too  subtle  to  be  at  once  per- 
ceived *  an  uthicism  too  refined  to  be  apparent,  and, 
yet  persistently  progressive. 

For  example,  the  great  religious  art  pictures  have 
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saints  often  as  \;ir<ro  or  larger  tlian  lift',  or,  if  small 
pictures  in  like  proportioM,  with  here  and  I  here  a 
glimpse  of  distant  country  in  the  hackgrouiicl,  just 
to  give  a  tth'ijht  idcn  of  conti'astotl  effect. 

The  great  religious  nrcliitectural  paintings,  wlien 
not  interior:^,  or  even  when  interiors,  tlirongh 
windows  or  open  spaces,  also  |)roduced  the  effects 
of  distance  by  ilistant  views. 

Historical  war  pieces,  necessarily  heiiiof  in  the 
open,  showed  adjacent  districts,  and  thoso  far  away. 
But  the  excitement  caused  by  the  niartyrdoni  of 
Christians  by  Pagans  ceased  with  the  cessation  of 
tlio  martyrdom,  and  saints  began  to  wane. 

With  peace  supported  by  the  new  religion,  men 
began  to  think  that  as  a  living  dog  is  better  than 
«v  dead  lion,  so  they  might  themselves  be  worthy  of 
tVie  same  notice  hitherto  exclusively  allotted  to  dead 
^flints.  This  was  parodied  by  Rubens,  but  truly 
^^stiraated  by  higher  minds. 

Then  a  new  style  emerged,  which  for  brevity  I 

^Jl  rank  with  a  single  name,  l>ecauso  the  greatest, 

*Qd  perhaps  the  originator  of  it — Claude, — Claude's 

•^flc*^  of  nature,  his  ethereal  atmospheres,  hi.s  breath- 

'^g  life,  now  form  the  picture.     And  he  selects  for 

^■^G  foreground  the  classical,  so  far  esteemed  Pagan, 

"y     Christian  artists.      Ho  broke  through  the   con- 

^'^^tionalism  of  Church  patronage.     lie  appealed  to 

^*^5X.lity,  and  the  charms  of  the  natural  jdiysics,  but 

^^'*t.1i  an  ethical  softness  that  makes  the   beholder 

*^*^T  the  fading  of  its   beauty   by  the  necessarily 

^^tiaing  night.     Claude  was  a  chihl  of  the  sun,  who 

Pointed  poetry  without  words,  and  who  unprisoned 

tu^  realm  of  nature  from  the  cloister  school  of  art. 
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(hwL^  free,  the  timid  nymph,  silently,  iinperccivcd, 
took  licr  station  in  tlio  iris  of  the   painter's   eye, 

rather  than  in  liis  thoiiixhts.  Now  sht*  was  the 
atTiios]»liL'rc  of  ht-avc'ii,  thi'ii  (h**  fnr-nfr  noulrul  or 
inu:erf:tiu  liliiish  tints  of"  distjinec;  tliun  tlie  j;iow 
of  aftei'-sunset,  or  of  tlio  rosy-tipped  fingered 
Aurora.  Then  the  once  f or  eg  wuruJ  saint,  orcliurch, 
castlf,  temple,  or  abbey,  either  in  ruin  or  theii* 
pristine  inni*"n]ficence,  enhanced  the  remote  difitance, 
and  by  an  idoaUsfie  touch  told  of  men  and  their 
doings  in  nature's  arena,  as  in  Cnyp.  Gains- 
borough, unable  to  !)ring  tlie  beauties  of  landscape 
into  his  figure  pictures,  broke  through  the  difficulty 
by  [inintiug  landscapes  in  which  the  figures  held  a 
secondary  place. 

Till  at  Inst,  all  free,  the  modern  painter  dared  to 
portray  a  singlo  spot  of  nature,  unaflfected  by  man 
or  his  surroundings, — a  down  by  lline,  a  moun- 
tain torrent  by  Graham,  glowing  heather,  a  desert 
sand,  a  single  primi'ose. 

Constable  broke  a  way  into  nature  without  ovonj 
the  classical  foreground  of  Claude.  Birket  Foster" 
peopled  the  flowery  earth  with  happy  children. 
Turner  left  his  seascapes,  to  paint  tlie  sun.  Millais 
took  a  holiday  from  face-painting  to  the  purple 
heather,  "  over  the  hills  and  far  away."  But  in  the 
centres  of  our  galleries  are  now  often  seen  a  single 
spot  of  Nature  tinrtttired  by  the  warkti  of  ?«-<?//,  which 
ti'lls  of  tlio  spirit  that  led  the  painter  to  the  spot 
and  liade  him  paint  her  in  her  unrobed  glory. 

This  is  English  landscape,  English  water-colour' 
painting, 

But  how  did   it  come  about  ?    Just  as  all   the 
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oil  I  er  influences  led  art.      Reliorious  rntluisiasm  Ivd 

to  li lie  painting  of  saints  ;  (devotional  and  constnic- 

tioiial  desire,  curiouRlv  united  in  tin-  liinii;ni  licatt, 

Wei  to  the  magnificent  domes,  cathedra!?;,  and  teiiiple.s 

of  t.lio  worhl  ;   lieroism  and  bat.lle  to  reprcsi'TitatiiUis 

of  t,lio  tiolds  of  contest,  and  a  desire  for  freedom  and 

tl>e  love  of  the  beautiful  to  pure  representations  of 

imtiire  unencumbered  by  the  constructions  of  man, 

Vis  pride,  his  battles,  or  his  sacerdotal  rule. 

Of  course  each  of  such  earlier  schools  confirmed 
tlio  feelings  of  those  whose  enthusiasm  had  brought 
t'lein  into  being,  and  for  a  time  at  h?ast  continued 
3ucli  enthusiasm  till  the  ebb  came.  They  can 
never  he  revived,  and  the  modern  disposition  to 
revive  them  in  our  national  museums  will  fail  to 
8i"»*e8t  the  wave  of  scepticism  now  rolling  over  the 

T'ho  very  possession  of  these  paintings /roiji  Italy 
shows  their  loss  of  power  in  Italy,  for  the  time  was 
when  they  could  not  have  been  obtained,  being  each 
lor> lied  on  as  the  local  palladium  of  this  or  that 
locality  they  belonged  to. 

I3ut  how  does  this  feature  of  nature  influence 
8ooiallife? 

Xt  is  one  of  the  great  refiners,  one  of  the  great 
P'^f  ifiers,  one  of  the  great  beautifiera  of  civilisation, 
^^<3  of  tliat  part  of  civilisation  which  comprises  the 
•^'Tiily  circle.  T  tliink  there  is  not  in  any  other 
^^iiguago  the  real  equivalent  of  the  English  word 
'^oj^ie.  So  tliere  is  not  in  any  other  country  the 
T^al  equality  in  art  of  the  Kngliah  water-colour 
faster  painter's  production  ;  and  the  more  purity 
*nd  the  simplicity  of  truth  are  maintained  in  this. 
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tin'  more  will  bo  the  Gfentle  influence,  the  greate 
ilu'  rofininu^  offcets  of  an  art,  which  tolls  of  th« 
charms  of  unselfish  enjoymonts,  in  wbicli  all  cam 
participale,  and  the  adoration  of  a  wisdom  which 
is  uris!iackle<l  by  ponderous  masonry,  a  technical 
curricnlnm,  or  a  sacerdotal  sway.  In  short,  English 
art,  of  which  the  water-colour  i)rodnctions  are  thoA 
grt^atest  achievements^  which  stands  alone  as  a 
special  school,  arose,  jirogresscd,  and  flourished  only 
because  the  soil  and  atmosphere  of  its  native  land 
were  free;  because,  not  being  made  to  worship asf 
others  commanrled,  not  made  to  labour  as  others 
directed,  the  artist  was  allowed  to  contemplate  the 
boautifnl,  and  to  let  his  soul  ascend  to  heaven  as  thai 
glories  of  nature  fed  and  fed  his  spirit,  charming 
him  into  truth. 

At  least  it  will  be  seen  that  in  England  art  is  frcei 
and  untrammelled  by  religious  restriction.  YesJ 
most  free;  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  often] 
understood  to  be.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  restric-' 
tions  which  apply  to  the  individual  and  not  to  art  at 
all,  arising  from  the  want  of  originality — the  welUj 
meaning  but  servile  copyist ;  I  must  set  him  aside,.] 
for  if  I  touch  on  that  subject  I  prtifer  a  more  grati- 
fying pliase  of  it.  There  is  a  medium  of  high  merifci 
between  the  creative  and  the  merely  imitative,  whiclil 
becomes  a  feature  of  value  in  the  works  of  the  artist,' 
and  really  one  of  the  causes  of  art,  whetlier  it  is' 
attained  by  the  o|)erator  or  the  critical  judge. 

That  which  I  am  about  to  mention  is  one  of  many 
wholly  new  features  which  those  latter  days  of  prO'^^ 
gross  liave  revealed.     While  we  have  new  sciences, 
and  old  ones  with  new  ramifications,  we  have  in  art, 
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new  features  and  apparently  entirely  new  influences. 

So    far  we  have  viewed  art  from  the    rudest  and 

vougbest,  even   to  divine  sublimity,  but  with  one 

monocbrouiatic  cause ;    and    I  wish   now  to  strive 

I     against  my  own  argument,  and  see  if  modorn  art  is 

^really  independent. 

^B  Cultivated  taste,  not  meru  admiration,  is  a  new 
'  feature,  for  it  gives  us  a  style  only  some  removes 
from  originality,  and  is  entirely  free  from  servility. 
^_^lt  is  the  result  of  great  mental  effort,  aided  by  acute 
^Paml  accurate  powers  of  sense.  It  is  the  result, 
further,  of  frequent  comparison,  study  of  the  mind 
of  the  art  creator  as  shown  in  liis  works,  :in<l  the 
careful  wtaghinf;  of  matters  :i.nd  effects  too  sul>tle  to 
be  iJetiued  by  words,  or  at  least  to  be  fully  compre- 
hended by  any  detinition.  This  power  of  true  judg- 
ment once  acquired  in  any  particular  form  or  class 
of  taste,  the  acqnisitiou  of  it  in  otbur  branches  is 
Soon  attained  ;  and  just  as  ono  language  thoroughly 
leiirued  renders  facile  the  acquisition  of  others,  so 
^ie,  duly  cultivated  by  mature  deliberation  and 
actual  test,  has  overcome  the  obstacle  imitation,  has 
Scaled  the  formidable  barrier  wliicli  encloses  a 
Cystic  garden,  and  can  wander  at  leisure  from  sweet 
^to  sweet  and  flower  to  flowef,  beauties  and  charms 
'inkuown  and  unheeded  except  in  a  sort  of  doubtful 
louder  by  the  outside  world. 
Amongst  the  influences  of  modern  art,  theruforu, 
^'  must  rank  appreciation  arising  from  cultivated 
t<istti.  But  for  this  the  creative  jioet,  [lainter,  and 
touaician  would  be  alone, — alone  in  a  glorious  heaven, 
1  idiiiit,  but  a  heaven  of  phantasy  which  otliers 
''Quid  look  on  as  one  of  madness — one  which,  with 

>"0L.  XVill.  K 
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tiW  its  inspiration,  would  weary  from  solitude,  aiu 
the     veriest     commonplace    oocupations,   or    evea  — 
daiiijfers    of    liie,    be    sous^lit   as    a    refuge.     Byron 
describes    as  Idessed  those  who  do  not  give    their^ 
ideas  to  mankind  : — 

"  Many  nvv  jjoets  who  huve  n(<ver  penned 
Their  rtispi ration,  aud  ptrchaiicc  the  best ; 
Tliey  feltj,  and  loved,  and  dit^d,  but  would  not  lend 
Thoir  thoughts  to  meaner  beings." 


aspirations,  must  condescend  to  that  which  tlt^ 
powerful  Creator  has  condescended  to,  aud  seek 


I  difler  from  him,  for  the  human  creator,  with  all 
his 
all-p 

utility   by   attracting  the  attention    and    affections^ 
of  men. 

I  have  said  that  art  died  under  the  introductioi 
of  Christianity,  and  so  it  did;  that  is,  the  art  that  then 
lived.     There  is   the  same  fact  in  Mahonietanism, 
and  even   the  art  of   the  creative  Moorish  people, 
died  away,  being  considered  representative.      Froi 
the   reception   of    Christianity   to   the    Retiaissan 
period  art  aud  literature  were   dead  except  in  th( 
Christian  sphere.     The   literature  was   theological 
only,  the  art  architectural  tlieology,  but  they  went 
then,  aa  they  have  over  done  since,  hand   in   hand 
together.     But  during  that  period  the  pall  whicli^ 
covered  art  aud  literature,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion given,  was  the  pall  of  the  '*  Dark  Ages." 

Nor  could  it  have  been  otherwise.  The  Pagaui 
of  Europe  being  Christianised,  often  uudercoerciou^ 
the  iron  sway  of  ancient  Komc  removed,  tliousands| 
professing  a  nominal  Christianity  to  escape  perse- 
cution,  led   a   life    of   profanity   which    evul 
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ang-er  of  the  Saracens,  and  tlio  whole  force  of 
Christendoni  was  barely  sufficifiit  to  maintain  its 
own  against  them,  and  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and 
North  Africa  wore  pliinired  iii(o  eontimious  war. 
Emulation  between  the  Knitjlits  of  tlie  Choss  waR 
only  second  to  the  antagonism  of  CliiMstian  and 
Moslem,  and  contests  nndir  the  name  of  chivnby 
kept  Europe  in  continual  bloodshed. 

Paynim  and  Christian  art  found  expression  in  the 
erection  of   Saracenic  and  Gothic  temjdes   to   the 
same  ethical  and  unrepresented  deity,  to  promote 
whose  honour  each  slaughtore<l  tlic  other,  :ind  each 
sought  the  extermination  of  their  opponents.     The 
lit^'rature  spoken  by  those  Gothic  fanes  was  ethical, 
niental,and  unwritten  to  the  people, — nay,  must  have 
h<?en  so,  as  none  but  the  priests  could  read  or  write. 
Art  could  not  really  die.     It  is  an  innate  part  of 
tl'e  intellectual,  the  ethical,  lln'  moral  likeness  of 
<W  Creator,  the  beautiful,   tin-   refined,   the  subli- 
mated in   man.     What  then    became  of   it  ?     Shut 
"lit  from   all   its   previous    channels,  no  longer  an 
exponent  of  literature,  which  existed  only  in  one 
f*^rm,  and   otherwise  was  i-epresertted  by  spectacle 
l%s,  Art  achieved   her  own   emanci[)utiou,  wliicli 
literature  did  not. 

Forced  into  a  single  channel,  it,  as  the  released 
{•'•nt-up  literature  did  later  on  in  writintr,  illu- 
'"inatcd  the  face  of  Europe  with  unsurpa.ssed  and 
"naiirpassable  structures,  so  ethical,  so  mental,  so 
ethfi-eab  that  at  times  and  at  certain  seasons  they 
"^'^ck  soliditv  as  in  a  fantasv,  and  melt  as  it  were 
mtotbe  holy  mist  whicli  fdled  ti)e  first  great  ternple 
'■o  Joliov.'ih.      Nor  did  the  semblance  stop  there. 
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Hio^Ii  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  worked  witli  an 
undivided  interest  and  endless  enthusiasm  in  one 
sonl-absorbing  emulation  for  the  glory  of  the  Giver 
of  new  life  here  and  hei-eafter.  Nameless  those 
workers,  and  fonti'iit  to  In*  so,  for  their  works  were 
as  unrepresentative  as  ethical.  No  deity  was 
fiofiired.for  the  majesty  of  His  prosouce  was  around. 
The  grandest  emmifitions  from  the  artistic  hiuul 
and  fervent  mind  were  renilerod  to  an  ethical  doity, 
unrepresented  except  by  the  solemn  surroundings 
and  sacred  ftutiftios.  No  operator  inscribed  his 
name  in  such  a  presence. 

When,  centuries  afterwards,  Raphael  opened  the 
gates,  a  flood  of  soul  and  peut-up  feeling  rushed 
through  ;  he  leading  the  way  with  his  wondrous 
**  transfiguration,"  showing  that  within  Biblical 
representation  he  was  the  first  really  imaginative 
painter,,  as  he  was  certainly  the  first  who  dared  pass 
beyond  it.  Had  he  not  been  encouraged  l>y  Leo  X, 
art  might  never  have  attained  its  present  lofty  posi- 
tion, for  none  but  such  a  genius  with  such  aid  would 
have  shown  the  daring  of  Raphael.  We  cannot 
pause  upon  this,  except  to  point  out  that,  with  all 
its  novelty  of  painting,  its  ideas  were  unchanged. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  read  Ruskin's  description  of 
Tintoretto's  "  Jjast  Judgment,"  or  Rogers'  poetry 
on  Michael  Angelo,  Buonarroti's  ideality  of  the  same 
subject — to  see  that  it  was  still  the  same,  that  it 
dealt  with  the  severe  and  the  terrible  rather  than 
the  merciful  and  the  good,  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove 
rather  than  his  beauty  ;  grand,  sublime,  im[>ressive, 
but  rather  terrifying  souls  out  of  hell  than  enticing 
them  into  heaven  ;  telling  man  of  the  kingdom  of 
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'€h^d  in   their   own  way,  l)nt  forj^cttinof,  when   tlioy 


s|>^ak   to  tlieii'   rcllim'-inar^  (liat  "the    kiTii^dnrii    of 
God  is  within  yon." 

Turn  for  a  nionient  to  the  morltM'n  school.     What 
doos  it  <lo  ?      It  works  for  no  chiss,  no  crt'rd.      It  is 
nofc  in  the  temples   or  tin*   ])nblic  g^alh.'rics  that  its 
uWanns  are  most  nnflei'stood  and  most   felt.     It  is 
nofc  in  the  noise  and  glaro  of  fashion  that  it  is  most 
appreciated.     Bnt  tlio  merry  sound  on  tlie  altar  of 
the  hearth  of  liome,  the  sacred  melody  ol'  the  touch- 
ing" ballad,  or  the  hymn   of  pence  in   the   honr  of 
twilight,  when  the  last  rays  make  the  gloaming  that 
the    painter    loves,  whicli     carries   out    the    mind 
a- wandering,  like  the  spirit  trying  its  infant  footsteps 
t't-e  it  spans  the  vast  unknown  for  over.     These  are 
the  places,  these  the  channels  of  its  trne  joys.    Then 
'low  day  becomes  elysium,  and  night  becomes  day, 
as  "we  look  around  and  see  lunv  the  painter,  having 
■Ji^okon  down  the  mural  l)arriers  of  our  habitations, 
C'^riveys  ns  through  them,  as  in  a  delicious  dream, 
'^  the  sunny  landscape,  the  sedgy  bank,  or  the  far- 
*^ay  scenes  of  unknown  lands  and  untrod  shores, 
'^lat  food  for  converse  with  those  who  have  seen 
"leir  wondrous  beauties,  or  of  mental  commune  with 
^hose  now  there ;  what  hope  that  some  day  we  may 
^^ch  them  ourselves  I     Or  when  the  magic  lens  of 
8f*"fc  opens  l)ack  to  ns  tliat  long  vista  of  half- forgotten 
^^onts,  recalled  by  our  own   first  CTitry   into  fairy 
^**ildhood,  when  the  fot^hle  steps  of  grantl  ago  tottered 
'""ifch  onr   own,   as   they   climbed    the    dizzy  ridge, 
^'Viite  with  the  frost  of  time,  ere  they  disappeared 
^^to  tliat    region    beyond    it   whence    no   traveller 
Teturns ;  what   hopes   and    joys,    what   griefs   and 
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sorrows  are  not  broiif^dit  liome  to  ua !  and  how 
strangL'  it  seems  to  oiu'  dispassioimte  gazo  tliat 
hopes  were  niised  or  griefs  felt  throiii<:h  tliini^s  um\ 
events  thjif.  seem  to  us  now  so  trivinl  ! 

And  must  we  descend  from  all  this  sentiment  to 
look  facts  in  the  face  ?  Yes,  for  we  have  to  search 
for  some  of  the  causes  of  that  wliich  raises  all  these 
feelings,  and  one  of  those  is  far  from  sentimental. 
Painter,  poet,  or  nuisiciau  must  descend  sometimes 
from  his  art  hen  von  to  earth,  and  feel  mortal.  The 
hotly  must  be  fed  and  clothed  ;  things  that  float 
around  us  like  etliercal  beings,  and  have  corae  to  ua  ■ 
in  mystery,  we  know  not  whence,  have  to  be  fed 
anil  clothed  too,  and  ti'ained  for  the  battle  of  life. 
For  the  highest  reasons  and  tlie  lowest,  we  cannot 
overlook  the  question  of  mere  mercantile  value,  in  I 
spite  of  tlie  spurious  assumption  of  taste  which 
sotnetimos  aids  it.  The  latter  walks  as  a  servile 
follower  beliind  the  one  who  Jcels  his  subject. 
But  though  not  elevating,  it  is  to  be  despised  no 
more  than  we  can  afford  to  despise  the  gross  nutri- 
ment requireil  by  the  roots  of  the  vine  or  the  M 
peach  tree.  But  this  is  an  nld  less  than  a  cause,  ' 
for  it  is  tlie  sunshine  of  a  smile  of  happiness  in 
appreciation,  and  the  soft,  warm  shower  of  sym- 
pathy, that  produce  the  leaves  and  fruit  and  flowers. 
Without  these  the  former  would  debase  even  to 
corruption,  ami  the  tree  woidd  die  a  vile,  loath- 
some death. 

But  the  stern  reality  of  fiM-i  feelings  often  shuts 
us  out  from  the  paradise  of  the  ideal,  quite  apart 
from  mercantile  questions.  Like  Ilandet,  so  wrapj>ed 
up  in  his  own  real  sorrow  that  he  failed  to  compre- 
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lioxid  the   artist   being  cairiod  away   with  his  part, 
till  he  really  wept  for  Hecuba. 

"  Whftt's  Hocuba  til  liini,  or  he  tu  Hucuba, 
That  ho  should  weep  for  hor  ?  " 

^t  the  same  time  it  must  be  a<lmitted  that  lliis  is 
sometimes  reciprocal,  and  that  ideality,  whether  of 
t'lie  sad  or  pleasurable,  ofteu  shuts  up  our  sense  of 
tile  actual.  To  the  one,  ordinary  iiatuic;  l>ursts  into 
How  Ufe  and  spiritual  beauty  ;  to  the  other  it  is  rock, 
"W^atei^aml  earth.  True  art  is,  as  it  were,  a  physical 
^'epreseutatioD  of  the  liiik  Ijctween  body  and  spirit, 
^8  religion  is  between  God  and  man. 

Cultivated   taste   steps  in  as  a  link  between  tlie 

•^•'eative  and  the  imitative  in  art  itself,  and  between 

P*oasure   and    necessity.      The    one    spontaneous, 

^spiring,  heroic  ;  the  other  studied,  adapted,  and 

^^^ODomical.     The  first  conceiving  the  idea,  which 

*'Qey  then   habilitate,   whether  in  words,  notes,  or 

^^lours  ;     the   other    taking  set    themes    or   texts, 

^**it,ically  aiTanged,  and  studied  sequences  of  notes, 

**  accurate  delineations,  and  laboriously  disposing 

*^^m,  in  the  often   fruitlrss  hope  of   capturing,  or 

^l-*pearing  to  captufe,  an  original  idua  in  tlie  process. 

iMie  one  surround  themselves  with  ideality,  which 

^'*^     them  forms    veal  scenes  of  beauty   and    grace, 

^'"'vich  they  delight  to  make  permanent.     The  others 

^^o  content  to  portray  what  they  behold,  and  tlieir 

'^Ork  seldom  rises  beyond  a  bluck  of  shapely  nuirble 

^*'    u  well-})aiuted  piece  of  canvas.     With  the  lirst, 

^^^    spite  of  absence  of  colour,  tlie  marble  lives  and 

Weathes,  you   look  for   |>ulsation  or   anticipate  the 
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the  art  creator  ;  to  them  in  such  works  the  leaves 
rustle  and  tlie  waters  rush,  the  sounds  of  zephyrs 
soothe,  and  the  eye  pierces  the  canvas  and  travels fl 
inilcs  away  to  the  horizon,  while  the  very  tempera- 
ture rises  and  falls  with  the  heat  of  noonday  or  the 
delicious  gloaming.  Tho  musician  l>rings  to  us 
voices  from  the  dead,  or  invites  us  to  the  place  of 
seraphs.  The  architect  erects  mentally  his  airy 
fabric,  curbing  with  pain  his  creative  powers  to 
I>rice  and  circumstance.  The  other,  with  careful 
measurement  and  detail,  ventures  an  ornament  or  a 
note  here  and  there  where  precedent  and  precedent 
alone  permits,  M 

The  one  has  around  him  a  host  of  imasfinai'V 
servitors,  who  really  aid  hiiu.  The  other  is  the 
servitor  of  rule  and  square  and  plummet.  The 
one  are  born  masters  as  by  inspiration,  in  whose 
art  works  are  written  vohimes  ;  the  others  are 
students  to  the  end  of  time.  The  purest,  highest 
ar't  is  like  faith.  It  is  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen.     Or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  him  who  knows  it 
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not — 
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•'  A  primrose  by  tlie  river's  brim 
A  yellow  j)riiiiro.se  is  to  hitn. 
And  nothing  more." 

The  Galileo  or  the  Newton  gays,  speaking  from 
the  mind,  there  must  be  revolution,  force,  gravity, 
effort.  The  student,  force,  gravity,  revolution 
given,  ergo  what  you  please.     Q-  K.  D. 

But,  as    1   said   befon^,  all  this  is   tempered    by  I 
necessity  and  cultivated  taste,  which  restrain  the 
one  iind  elevate  the  other.     I  have  given  the  very 
fullest  force  to  such  arguments  to  show  that  art  is  ■ 
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i'ree,  free  at  least  to  certain  minds,  and  let  us  say 
10  this  country ;   but  with  all  the  subtlety  of  new- 
causes  I  find  it  no   more  free  than  formerly,  but  u 
willing  captive  only.     Do  I  find  it  suljjcct,  then,  to 
tliat  great  leverage  of  the  present  day,  gold  ?     No  ; 
while  it  derives  necessary  sustenance  from  wealth, 
it  is  a  great  antidote  to  wealth's  poisonous  effects, 
auti  it  is  so  because  it  is  purely  ethical. 

Let  us  see.     Lot  us  look  at  the  life  of  to-day  in 

Its    real  aspect.     Jostle  aloug  Cornhill  or  Loniltard 

StT'eet,  go  on  'Change  or  to  thu  bank  parlour,  feri'et 

yoiar    way    down    thu     narrow     passages    between 

Ciieapside  and  Cannon-street.     It  is  one  universal 

^^yre  of  active  bees  making  money,  and  who  have 

^iiHe  for  nothing  else.     Folio t.v  them  home  at  night 

— you   need  not  be   particular  in  selection — go  to 

tlioir   hearths    and    inspect   ihuir    household    gods. 

^'tio  Penates  and   Lares  of   pagan  classic   nations 

aa^cl   times  are  replaced  with,  not  great  historical 

Pointings;  tliese  are  rare  or  ornamental  oidy  when 

^ovind  ;  but  follow  your  host  to  that  nook,  to  this 

cox-ner,  as  he  carries  in  his  arms  a  little  fairy,  and 

n&^r  him  tell  you  of,  and  see  him    point  to,  this 

I'o^Sebud,  that  cottage  feast,  or  tlie  road- side  bank, 

^^    church  porch,  where  a  child  has  dropped  its  wild 

"C>^vers  overcome  by  sleep,  or  where  a  group  weave 

w**«ath8  and  garlands  for  a  holiday  ;  and  you  (keep- 

'^^  within  the  limits  of  my  subject)  find  how  it  is 

^^is  money-hunter  has  not  grown  hard,  how  he  has 

^   "Very  child's  heart  in  tenderness ;  and  then  a  silver 

voice   breaks  on  you,  and   through  an   open  door 

*^^"*ne  sweet  strains  of  the  harmony  of  home.     Art 

^^es   not   produce    morals,    but   it   may    be    made 

vui.   xviu.  1? 
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ffistliutical  food  and  stiinnlant  to  them.  There 
must  be  II  high  moral  fccliijfr  as  the  b:isis  of  the 
tlfimaiid  for  siicli  pictures  and  such  joys  as  I  have 
described,  and  moral  feoliug  has  its  origin  in  a 
higher  cause. 

Can  those  bits  of  colour  in  gilt  frames  or  that 
stringed  instrument  work  these  results  ?  No  ;  nor 
would  they  but  that  they  touch  in  their  pure  mo- 
rality the  moral  nature  of  the  man,  his  ethical 
condition,  because  they  are  of  ethical  creation, — a 
condition  which  jiervades  that  life  of  purity  wliich 
had  its  only  solace  in  the  tender  he-art,  and  found 
its  only  earthly  charms  in  the  flowers  of  the  field, 
its  yearning  in  its  love  to  little  ones.  When  we 
look  at  a  single  blossom  hy  Miss  Coleman,  the 
real  happiness  of  the  homely  clad  rustic  children 
gambolling  beneath  the  Hecked  skies  of  Birket 
Foster,  the  great  luminous  eyes  of  Millais's  children, 
sadly  burning  autumn  leaves,  and  find  that  these 
and  such  as  these  are  sought  as  priceless  monitors, 
which  in  reality  they  arc,  though  not  so  called,  we 
feel  indeed  the  meaning  of  that  free  religion  which 
has  rent  the  veil,  and  thus  produced  social  life, 
which  gives  a  real  force  to  the  word  home  by  such 
endearments,  which  reveals  to  us  the  charms  of 
natui'e,  whose  tenets  are  joy  and  peace,  antl  whose 
outbursts  in  art  are  natural  purity  and  truth. 
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In  accordance  with  the  announcement  made  in 
the  last  annual  report,  the   present  part   of  the 

*  Transactions '  contains  a  few  notices  of  current 
and  forthcoming  works  which  possess  special  lite- 
rary interest.  It  is  hoped  that  this  addition  to  the 
usual  contents  of  the  *  Transactions/  which  will  in 
future  be  issued  quarterly,  will  prove  of  interest 
and  value  to  the  Fellows. 

The  Oxford  University  Press  will  immediately 
issue  a  facsimile  edition  of  *  Aucassin  et  Nicolette.' 
The  original  MS.  is  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale 
at  Paris,  and  although  it  is  admitted  that  it 
possesses  little  palaeographical  interest,  the  fac- 
simile is  justified  by  the  literary  merits  of  this 
beautiful  story.     The  same  Press  has  just  published 

*  Studies  Subsidiary  to  the  Works  of  Bishop  Butler,' 
by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Grladstone.  This  volume, 
which  is  uniform  with  Mr.  G^ladstone's  edition  of 
the  works  of  Butler,  will  be  chiefly  attractive  to 
the  theological  and  philosophical  student ;  but  the 
subject  contains  so  much  human  interest,  and  the 
noble  aims  of  Butler  are  expounded  with  such  con- 
summate skill  and  literary  excellence,  that  it  may 
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also    appeal   to   a   mucb    wider   circle   of   readers. 
Under  the  title  of  '  A  Student's  Pastime,*  a  numbi 
rof  articles  contributed  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Skes 
to  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  have  been  republished,  mos 
of  which  deal  with  English  literature,  and  contai^^ 
much  that  is  of  value  to  students  of  the  language.  ^| 

Mr.  George  Allen  announces  '  Goldsmith's  Come- 
dies,' illustrated  by  Chris  Hammond,  with  an 
introduction  by  Joseph  Jacobs ;  *  Pen  Portraits/ 
selected  from  Carlyle's  works  and  arranged  by  R. 
Brimley  Johnson ;  the  concluding  parts  of  Ml 
Walter  Crane's  'Spenser's  Faery  Queen;'  a  new 
edition  of  the  *  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Pelham 
Dale  ;  *  and  a  new  edition  of  Alma  fStrettle's  *  Lulla- 
bies of  Many  Lauds,'  illustrated  by  Emily  J» 
Harding.  ^t 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.  will 
publish  in  November  *  The  Century  of  Louis  XIV,* 
from  the  French  of  Emile  Bourgeois,  by  Mrs^ 
Cashol  Hoej'.  They  announce  also  *  The  CivilisijJ 
tion  of  Our  Day,'  consisting  of  Essays  by  Professor 
Max  Miiller,  Dr.  R.  Garnett,  Sir  Hugh  Gilzean  Rei^H 
and  other  expert  writers.  ^^ 

Messrs.  Macmillau  and  Co.  announce  *  Gaston  de 
Latour,'  an  unfinished  romance  by  the  late  Waltofl 
Pater,  in  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  France  at  th^ 
time  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.     It  lias 
been  prepared  for  the  press  by  Mr.  C.  L.  ShadweU^ 
*  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,*  by  Mr.    Israd| 
Abrahams,  the  fiirst  volume   of  the  Jewish  Library 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs.     *  Old 
Jxmdon  Pleasure  Gardens  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
Warwick   Wroth,   F.S.A.     with 
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P^^vure  portraits,  lithographs  in  colour,  &c.  *  The 
E^<Jer  Pliny's  Chapters  on  the  History  of  Art/ 
translated  by  K.  Jex-Blake.  *  An  Historical  Greek 
Gr^nunar/  chiefly  of  the  Attic  dialect,  as  written 
and  spoken  from  classical  antiquity  down  to  the 
present  time,  founded  upon  ancient  texts  and 
present  popular  Greek,  by  A.  N.  Jannaris. 

The  Macmillan  Company  of  New  York  announce 
til©  following  : — *  Langland  :  Piers  the  Ploughman,' 
edited  by  Miss  K.  Comans;  *  The  Siege  of  Troye/ 
edited  from  MS.  Harl.,  525,  by  C.  H.  A.  Wager. 

i^essrs.  George  Bell  and  Sons  announce  *  The 
Ari:  of  TVilliani  Morris,'  by  Aymer  Vallance.  This 
book  promises  an  account  of  the  various  under- 
^ilciings  associated  with  the  name  of  the  lamented 
po«3t  and  artist,  his  literary  works,  and  the  part  he 
plfij-ed  with  regard  to  social  and  political  matters. 
'Richard  Cosway,  R.A.,  and  his  Companions: 
^^glish  Miniaturists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,' 
^y^  George  C.  Williamson,  D.Lit.  'The  Age  of 
"  Cirdsworth,'  by  Professor  C.  H.  Herford,  Lit.D. 
*^  lie  Age  of  Milton,'  by  J.  Bass  Mullinger  and  the 
^^A-.  J,  H.B.  Masterman. 

^lessrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.  announce^ 
**  Si  supplement  to  *  The  Best  Books,'  *  A  Reader's 
^"^^ide  to  Contemporary  Literature,*  by  William 
^^''an  Sonnenschein,  with  complete  Authors  and 
"^^T)jects  Index.  The  value  of  this  monumental 
"^•^^ertaking  as  a  work  of  reference  is  greatly 
^^Vianced  by  the  knowledge  and  judgment  shown 
*^  the  critical  and  descriptive  notices  with  which 
^tii.g  ^uide  is  enriched. 

Mr.  Heinemann    has  just  published  a  series  of 
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Essays  on  the  History  of  Art,  by  Adolf  Furtwangle, 
entitled  *  Masterpieces  of  Greek  Sculpture.*  This 
is  the  authorised  translation,  and  is  edited  by 
Eugenie  Sellers.  Also  *  Cardinal  Manning,*  by 
Francis  de  Pressens^. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
have  decided  to  publish  in  facsimile  '  The  Miroir  or 
Glasse  of  the  Synneful  Soule,*  a  prose  translation 
of  a  French  poem  made  by  the  Princess  (after- 
wards Queen)  Elizabeth,  and  written  with  her  own 
hand  when  eleven  years  old.  A  copy  of  this 
work,  which  is  now  in  the  press,  will  be  presented 
to  each  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

The  next  part  of  the  *  Transactions  '  will  contain 
the  paper  on  "  Coincidences  "  read  by  Professor 
Max  MuUer  in  May,  1896. 


COINCIDENCES. 

B7  THE   BIOHT   HON.  PROFESSOR   F.   MAX    MULLBR, 
HON.   F.U.S.L. 

[Read  27tb  May.  1896.] 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
that  Philippo  Sassetti,*  an  Italian  merchant,  settled 
at  Goa,  felt  startled  at  the  coincidences  which  he 
could  not  help  observing  between  his  own  language, 
Italian,  and  the  vernaculars  which  he  heard  spoken 
all  around  him  by  the  natives  of  India.  He  noted 
several  of  them,  such  as  the  numerals  from  6  to  9, 
the  words  for  god  and  for  serpent;  but  being  ab- 
sorbed in  business  he  only  expressed  his  regret 
that  he  was  not  able  to  follow  up  this  curious  sub- 
ject, bellissime  cose,  as  he  called  it. 

It  was  in  1845t  that  two  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries. Hue  and  Gabet,  while  travelling  in  Tibet 
felt  startled  at  the  coincidences  between  their  own 
ecclesiastic  ritual  and  that  of  the  Buddhist  priest- 
hood in  Tibet.  They  pointed  out,  among  other 
things,  the  crosier,  the  mitre,  the  dalmatic,  the 
cope,  the  service  with  two  choirs,  the  psalmody, 
exorcism,  the  use  of  censers  held  by  five  chains 
which  shut  and  open  by  themselves,  blessings  given 
by  the  Lamas  in  extending  their  right  hand  over 
the  heads  of  the  faithful,  the  use  of  beads  for  saying 

•  '  Lettere  edite  e  inedite  di  Philippo  Sassetti.'    Firenze,  1855. 

•f  '  Sonvenirs  d'un  Voyage  dans  la  Tartavie,  le  Thibet,  et  la  Ghine 
pendant  les  annees  1844, 1845,  et  1846.'  Far  M.  Hue,  Prgtvc-Mission- 
aire,  Paris,  1850. 
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prayers,  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  spiritual 
retreats,  worship  of  saints,  fastings,  processions, 
litanies,  holy  water — enough,  it  would  seem,  to 
startle  any  Roman  Catholic  Missionary. 

These  coincidences  were  so  extraordinary,  nay, 
so  revolting  in  the  eyes  of  Christian  missionaries, 
that  the  only  way  to  account  for  them  seemed  to  be 
to  ascribe  them  to  the  devil,  who  wished  to  scan- 
dalise pious  Roman  Catholics  who  might  visit  Tibet, 
and  to  that  spirit  of  mischief  they  were  accordingly 
ascribed.  Sassetti's  attitude  was  more  reasonable,  , 
and  his  words  leave  the  impression  on  our  mindfl 
that  he  really  suspected  something  behind  these 
bellismne  co.se ;  in  fact,  that  the  coincidences  which 
he  observed  did  not  seem  to  him  mere  casual  or 
diabolic  coincidences,  but  something  that  required 
a  rational  or  historical  explanation. 

Still,  there  the  matter  rested  till  the  time  came 
when  the  ancient  language  of  the  Brilhmans,  which  ^ 
Sassetti  knew  to  be  called  Sanscrutat  began  to  befl 
seriously  studied  by  such  men  as  Wilkins,  Sir 
William  Jones,  and  Colcbrooke.  They  too  could 
not  help  seeing  what  had  struck  Sassetti,  and  we 
know  that  Colebrooke  made  a  long  iist  of  words* 
which  seemed  to  him  identically  the  same  in  Greek, 
Latin,  German,  Persian,  and  Sanskrit.  But  hefl 
attempted  no  explanation  of  the  facts.  At  that 
time  the  idea  that  all  languages  w^ere  derived  from 
Hebrew  was  still  so  prevalent  and  so  firmly  rooted 
that  it  would  have  required  great  courage  to  sug- 
gest any  other  explanation.  The  great  philosopher, 
Dugald  Stewart,  though  he  did  not  go  quite  so  far 
•  '  Chips  from  u  Gorman  Workabop,'  vol.  iii,  p.  499. 
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as  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  by  declaring 
the  similaritios  between  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin 
to  have  been  the  work  of  the  devil,  expressed  his 
conviction  that  they  must  be  the  result  of  fraud, 
and  that  the  wily  Brahraaus   had  probably  put  to- 
gether what  they  called  their  sacred  language  in 
imitation    of    Greek   and    Latin.     He    might    have 
strengthened  his  argument  by  saying  that  Sanskrifa 
means  literally  "  put  together,"  though   it  did  not 
mean  that  when  applied  to  the  ancient  language  of 
India.    IfWas  a  German  scholar,  Frederick  Schlegel, 
who  was  the  first  to  form  and  to  enunciate  the  bold 
synthesis  that  the  classical  languages  of  Greece  and 
Italy  and  the  sacred  language  of  India  must  be  off- 
slioots  of  one  and  the  same  stem,  branches  of  one 
and  the  same  family  of  speech.    He  thus  accustomed 
pliilosophers   to   the  new,  and  at  that  time  most 
startling,  idea  that  there  was  a  real  linguistic  rela- 
tionship between  the  dark  inhabitants  of  India  and 
the  speakers  of  Latin   and   Greek,  other  branches 
being  added  afterwards  to  what  we  now  call  the 
^^jan  family  of  speech^  namely,  the  Persiajit  the 
'^^to7}iCy  the  Slavonic  and  GeUic  branches. 

Here  we  see  the  difference  between  coincidences 
"Jnii  coincidences.  We  speak  of  undesigned,  of 
strange  coincidences ;  nay,  we  call  it  a  mere  co- 
incidence if  the  same  or  a  very  similar  event  happens 
'Q  diflferent  places  or  at  different  times.  Most  people 
Would  probably  have  called  it  a  mere  coincidence 
if  they  saw  a  Buddhist  priest  in  Tibet  wearing  the 
same  ecclesiastical  vestments  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  at  Rome.  But  as  soon  as  we  can  account  tor 
such  similaritios,  either  as  the  result  of  borrowing 
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on  one  side  or  tlie  other,  or  as  the  result  of  natural 
and  intelligible  causes,  we  sboold  bardly  call  them 
any  longer  coincidences.  ^ 

There  are  coincidences  between  languages  nor* 
held  together  bj  any  organic  relationship.  The 
Samoycdes,  for  instance,  when  they  are  smitten  or 
in  love  with  a  Samoyede  beauty,  say  that  they  are 
amuru,  while  the  French,  though  they  do  not  say 
amuru^  say  mnoui^eux.  The  Ptlli  jiharusa  has  much 
the  same  sound  and  meaning  as  the  French  far oit^hc. 
I  have  collected  a  number  of  such  fortuitous  coinci- 
dences in  my  Science  of  Language^  vol.  ii,  p.  352^ 
Tlioy  are  curious,  but  no  more,  unless  they  can  b^^ 
accounted  for  either  rationally  or  historically.  To 
Philippo  Sassotti,  the  coiucidences  between  Italian 
and  Sanskrit  words  were  simply  curious,  to  Frederick 
Schlegel  they  were  full  of  meaning,  and  they  became 
the  foundation  of  a  new  science,  the  Science  of 
Language,  and  of  a  new  philosophy,  the  Science  of 
Thought.  They  are  like  sign-posts  that  may  leai 
the  traveller  and  explorer  either  to  rich  Eldorados 
or  into  a  barren  desert- 

We  have  seen  thus  far  that  there  are  two  classes 
of  coincidences — ^those  which  wc  have  a  right  to 
expect  and  those  which  we  have  no  right  to  expect 
Our  common  human  nature  and  our  common  natural 
surroundings  are  sufficient  to  account  for  many  co- 
incidences, such  as,  for  instance,  tiiat  both  the 
ancient  Brcthmans  and  the  modern  Australians  ge 
fire  by  rubbing  two  sticks  till  they  ignite,  and  tha 
they  catch  the  sparks  in  some  kind  of  tinder.  Ta 
many  people  it  was  a  surprise  to  see  this  strange 
process  of  producing  fire   among  tribes  who  ha 
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never  been  in  historical  contact.  Why  should  people 
have  corae  to  think  tliat  two  pieces  of  dry  wood 
rubbed  together  would  produce  fire?     It  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  process,  and  any  one  who  tried  it 
would  probably  fail.    How  then,  it  was  asked,  should 
savages  have  made  that  discovery  ?     The  answer  is 
very  simple.     When  during  a  storm  two  branches  of 
a  tree  were  seen  to  catch  fire  by  constant  friction,  the 
human  race  would  have  been  as  stupid  as  the  beasts 
of  tbe  field  if  they  had  not  tried  to  learn  the  lesson 
which  nature  taught  them,  how  to  produce  fire,  when- 
ever it  was  wanted,  by  means  of  friction.    I  am  not 
aware  whether  this  discovery  of  fire  has  been  claimed 
for  some  of  the  higher  animals  also.    So  many  things 
of  late  have  been  claimed  for  them,  why  not  this  ? 

As  yet  I  can  only  find  one  old-world  story  in 
support  of  such  a  belief.  We  read  in  one  of  the 
Buddhist  (/Atakas  (vol.  i,  No.  30)  that  once  upon  a 
lime,  when  Brahmadatta  was  reigning  at  Benares,  a 
large  number  of  birds  were  living  together  in  a  tree. 
One  day  as  the  boughs  of  this  tree  were  grindijig 
one  against  the  other,  dust  began  to  fall,  soon 
followed  by  smoke.  Then  one  of  the  birds  said  : 
"If  these  two  houghs  go  on  grinding  against  one 
iinother  they  will  produce  tire,"  and  he  advised 
'Instant  tiight,  with  the  result  that  the  wise  birds 
escaped,  while  the  foolish  birds  came  to  grief. 

Here  we  seem  to  catch  the  first  glimmering  of 
"Uman  reason  in  the  aninial  brain.  Unfortuuately, 
'Jf  fortunately,  the  bird  who  thus  reasoned  and  spoke 
^as  the  Buddha,  that  is  the  AwaJitmed  in  a  former 
birtli,  that  is,  he  was  just  what  other  birds  are  not. 
Again,  if  wo  are  told  that  both  in  South  America 
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and  in  Siam  there  nre  family  rejoicings  on  the  da^ 


h 


child 


well  under- 


1 


roceivca  a  name,  we  i 
stand  that  the  day  on  which  a  name  was  given  to  a 
child,  and  he  was  recognised  as  a  new  member  of 
a  family  or  a  clan  or  a  tribe,  should  have  given 
rise  to  gatherings  and  festivities,  human  nature 
being  the  same  everywhere.  We  need  not  imagine 
that  our  christening  parties  were  copied  in  Siam, 
or  that  they  were  introduced  by  Buddhists  from 
Siam  to  England.  In  fuct,  it  may  he  laid  down  as 
a  general  principle,  that  if  people  separated  fi'om 
each  other  in  time  and  space  agree  in  what  can  be 
proved  to  be  reasonable,  no  further  explanation  i^fl 
required.  But  if  coincidences  are  pointed  out  in 
matters  which  are  or  seem  to  be  unreasonable,  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  for  an  explanation.  Now  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  mitres,  copes,  crosiers,  and 
all  the  rest,  we  can  hardly  say  that  they  are  rational. 
This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  contrary  to  reason, 
but  simply  that  at  present  their  reason  has  been 
forgotten,  that  they  are  petrified  things,  and  that 
if  we  find  mitres,  copes,  dalmatics,  and  crosiers  in 
other  countries,  as,  for  instance,  in  Tibet,  we  cannot, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  fire-sticks,  appeal  to  natur; 
causes  to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  same  oi 
even  very  similar  ecclesiastical  vestments  in  the 
church  of  liomu  and  in  the  temple  of  Buddha  a^fl 
Lhassa  in  Tibet.  Unless  wo  appenl  to  the  devil, 
the  very  representative  of  unreason,  we  must  appeal 
to  history  till  we  find  a  channel  through  which  these 
purely  ceremonial  or  traditional  oddities  could  have 
travelled  from  Rome  to  Tibet.  It  would  be  raoi 
sophistry  to  say  that  there  was  originally  a  reasoi 
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it>n  a  mitre,  for  a  cope,  for  a  crosier,  and  for  rosaries. 
N^o  doubt  there  was,  and  these  reasons  are  very 
iustructive.  But  unless  we  can  show  that  the  same 
reasons  existed  in  Tibet,  we  cannot  escape  from  the 
CDiicIusion  that  this  large  number  of  coincidences 
proves  an  actual  historical  communication  between 
R-oman  Catholic  and  Buddhist  priests. 

And  such   a  channel    through   which   these    old 

Ho  man  Catholic  customs  could  have  reached  Tibet, 

can  be  shown  to  have  existed.     It  is  an  historical 

kct  that  Christian  missionaries,  chiefly  Nestorians, 

were  very  active  in  China  from  the  middle  of  the 

seventh  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.*     Their 

presence  and  activity  in   China  are  mentioned,  not 

oiil}"  in  Chinese  books,  Ijut  in  the  famous  monument 

^  Hsian-Fut  often   called  Seijau-fn  or  S'lngan  fa. 

It  is  true  that  the  genuineness  of  that  monument 

"as  been  doubted,  but  we  have  tbo  high  authority 

<>f  Professor  Legge  to   vouch   for  its  authenticity. 

It  was  erected  in  the  year  781  in  the  city  of  Chang- 

i****,  which  was  at  different  times,  and  particularly 

^t  the  time  when  this  monument  professes  to  have 

^^an  erected,  the  capital  of   China.     In  that  very 

^Sanie  town  this  Nestorian  tablet  was  seen  by  early 

^^avellers,  and  last  in  18GG  by  Dr.  Williamson.    He 

f^>Und  it  outside  the  walls  within  a  brick  enclosure, 

^Hiidst   heaps    of   stones    and    rubbish,   but   itself 

>und  and  entire,  and  just  as  it  had  Ijeeti  described 

wy  tiie  people  who  first  unearthed  it  in  1()25.     The 

principal  portion  is  in  Chinese,  but  there  are  also  a 

nvuuber  of  lines  in  Syriac.     Why  should   such  a 

luoDuraent  have  been  forged  ?     Gibbon — no  mean 

'  '  Christianity  in  Cbiuu,'  hj  James  Legge,  18S8. 
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critic,  not  to  say  sceptic,  with  regard  to  historical 
documents — ^writes  in  the  47th  chapter  of  his 
history :  *  The  Christianity  of  (Ihina  between  the 
seventh  and  the  thirteenth  century  is  invincibly 
proved  by  the  consent  of  Chinese,  Arabian,  Syriac, 
and  Latin  evidLUce.  The  iascription  of  Sigan-fu, 
which  describes  the  fortunes  of  the  Nestorian 
Church  from  the  first  mission  in  the  year  636  a.d. 
to  the  ciUTent  year  781,  is  accused  of  forgery  by 
La  Crose,  Voltaire  and  others,  who  become  the 
dupes  of  their  own  cunning,  whilst  they  are  afraid 
of  a  Jesuitical  fraud.' 

If  that  monastery  is  called  the  monastery  of 
Td'isiny  Tii-tsiu  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
Syria,  or  rather  in  the  wider  sense  of  Eome,  that 
is  the  Western  world- 

The  doctrinal  portion  of  the  inscription  does  not 
concern  us,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  contains  nothing 
which  a  Nestorian  missionary  at  that  time  might 
not  have  said.  It  seems  intentionally  to  avoid  con- 
troversial topics  that  might  have  given  offence,  and 
it  keeps  clear  of  any  attacks  on  paganism,  which 
would  equally  have  been  dangerous.  From  the 
historical  portion  we  learn  that  the  first  missionary, 
called  Olopnn,  arrived  in  (Uiiuii  in  6o5,  that  he  was 
well  received  by  the  Emperor,  and  allowed  to  prac- 
tise and  teach  his  own  religion  by  the  side  of  the 
three  religious  then  already  established  in  China, 
that  of  Con/ncins,  that  of  iMotse,  and  that  of  Fo  or 
Buddha.  These  three  religions  are  alluded  to  in 
the  Nestorian  Tablet  as  *  Instruction  '  (Confu- 
cianism), the  '  AVay '  (Taoism),  and  the  *Law' 
(Dharma,    i.  e.    Buddhism),   whde    Christianity   is 
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spoken  of  as    the   '  Illustrious    Doctrine.'      These 
''GUgions   seem  to  have  existed  side  by  side  in  per- 
fect peace  and  harmony,  at  least  for  a  time.    Chris- 
tianity  spread    rapidly,   if  we  may   judge  by   the 
number  of  monasteries  built,  as  we  are  told,  in  a 
hiiiidred  cities.     Tiiis  prosperity  had  continued  with 
^ew  interruptions  till  the  year  781,  when  the  monu- 
ttient  was  erected.      During   those    two    ceutunea 
OHristiau  doctrines  were  carried  to  Persia,  Bactria, 
arid  India  also,  and  we  know  that  about  the  same 
time  Chinese  Buddhists,  such  as  Fuhian  (W9 — 414), 
Bimen  tfisanfj  (a.d.   629—645),  Ltgltig  (671—695), 
^r»c3  others  explored  India,  while  Indian  Buddhists 
*uigrated  to  China  to  help  in  the  work  of  translat- 
^Qg  their  sacred  canon  into  Chinese.    All  this  shows 
^i^at  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  the 
^Ojads   were   open  for  intellectual,  chiefly  I'eligious 
^Intercourse  between  India,  Bactria,  Persia,  China 
**-*n  <1  the  West,  and  that  all  religions  were  treated 
"^^ith  toleration  and   without  any  of    that  jealousy 
^"*^^  hatred  which  we  see  in  later  times.     We  read 
^'^    fact  in   one  inscription  that  a   Buddhist  of  the 
^^lue  of  I-sze,  who  had  come  to  Cliina  from  Ka^/a- 
S'-'Sha  in  Mo(jadha^  and  had  risen  to  high  dignity  in 
^•li^  Empire,  had  become  a  Christian,  and  conferred 
g'l'cat  benefits  on  the  Nestorians  at  Changan,  not 
*^^g  before  the  erection  of  the  Hsiau-fu  monument. 
^*^    China,    however,    intolerance    and    persecution 
^^^•gan  their  work  in  the  next  century.     In  841  the 
Eiaaperor  Wti  Tuvtj  sui^pressed  all  Buddhist  monas- 
^ines.  44,600    iu    number,    and    expelled    266,000 
^^onks  and  nuns.   The  same  edict  which  suppressed 
Buddhism  was  likewise  directed  against  Christianity, 


tlie  religion  of  Tatsin,  as  it  is  called,  and  wliiles 
Buddhism  recovered  after  a  time,  Christianity  seems 
to  have  been  so  utterly  rooted  out  that  not  a  rack 
was  left  behind,  Marco  Polo,  who  was  a  favourite 
of  the  Mongol  Emporor  of  China,  Kuhlal  or  Skin 
Tsu,  mentions  indeed  a  few  Nestorian  Christians 
settled  in  diiferent  parts  of  China,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  were  descendants  of  the  Nestoriana 
o(  IIi<Lan-fit  and  of  Olopun,  On  the  contrary,  when 
Marco  Polo  visited  Hslaji-fuy  ho  says  *  that  the 
people  were  all  idolaters.'  If  then  the  inscription 
of  Hsian-fu  of  the  year  781  is  genuine,  and  if  the- 
Edict  of  the  Emperor  Wu  Tung  of  the  year  841 
is  genuine,  it  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  there 
was  every  opportunity  of  Christian  doctrines  and 
Roman  Catholic  ceremonial  permeating  China  and 
indirectly  Tibet  in  the  eighth  century. 

If,   however,  any  doubt    should  remain  on  the 
subject,  it  would    be    removed    by  an    undesigned 
coincidence  lately  brought  to  light*      The  monu- 
ment of  Hsiau-fu  was  signed  in  Syriac  by  a  Chore- 
piscopus  of  the  name  of  Adaniy  the  son  of  Yezd« 
bAzcd.     In  the  travels  of  I-tsing,  lately  translated 
by  a  Japanese   pupil  of  mine,  Takakusu,  we  read 
on  p.  16*J,  that  Prilf/ila,  a  well-known  Indian  priest 
of  Cabul,  came  to    China   in  782  in  order  to    sec 
Man(/u«ri,  who  was  then   supposed  to  be  in  China. 
This  Prtu/na  translated  a  number  of  Sanskrit  texts 
into  Chinese,  and  among  them   the   Shatparamitd 
^iira^  as   may  be   seen    in   the    Catalogue  of  the 
CbiBesO  Teipifaka,  published  hy  another  pupil  of 
^HQ  in  1883.*     In    another  Catalogue,  compiled 

•  So  Bgl>y'"  Nanjio,  h  Catalogue  of  the  BiiddList   Teipi^aka, 
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between  785  and  804  a.d.,  we  read  tlmt  tliis  Pni|7?la  of 
Kapi^a  in  Northern  India  arrived  in  China  in  782, 
and  that  he,  together  with  a  priest  from  Persia  who 
was  in   the  monastery  of  Td4s'm^  translated  this 
Shit'pnraviitiUmtra.     You   remember  tliat  the  mo- 
nastery of  Tatsin  was  tho   monastery   founded  by 
Olopnn,  the  members  of  which  erected  the  monu- 
ment of  Hsimi-fu^  and  that  the  name  of  the  Chore- 
piskopns  signed  in  Syriac  on  that  monument  was 
AihtiH  (King-ching).     Now  this  is  the  very  name  of 
the  fellow- worker  of  Pnu/zla.    But  the  case  becomes 
still  more  curious.     It  is  said   that  Adam  at  that 
time  did  not  know   Sanskrit  very    well,   and   that 
FragTm  did  not  yet  know  Chinese.     They  therefore 
availed   themselves  of  a   Mongolian   translation  of 
the  Siitra  which  they  had  undertaken   to  translate 
into  Chinese,  but  as  Pr%?7a  was  not  acquainted  with 
Mongolian,  the  result  seems  to  have  been,  as  in  the 
case    of    several    of    the    Chinese    translations    of 
Buddhist  texts,  a  complete  failure.     A  complaint 
was  made  to  the  Emperor  (T<i-tsung),  and  he  de- 
cided that  the  translation  was  indeed  very  rough 
and  obscure.     He  also  expressed  his  disapproval  of 
what  looks  like  a  first  attempt  to  mix  up  Buddhism 
and  Christianity.     Moreover,  the  Emperor  writes, 
the  monastery  of   Buddha  and   the  monastery  of 
Td-tsin  are  quite  different  in  their  customs,  and  the 
religious    practices   are   entirely    opposed.      Adavi 
(King-ching)  ought  to  hand  down  the  teaching  of 
Mi'ssiah  (Mishiho),  and  the  Buddhist  monks  should 
propagate    the    Sutras  of    Buddha.     "  It  is  to   be 
wished,"  he  adds,  **  that  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
doctrines   should    be  kept  distinct,  and  that 
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followers  should  not  intermingle.  The  right  must 
remain  distinct  from  tho  wrong,  just  as  the  rivers 
Chiiig  and  Wei  flow  in  different  beds."  ^ 

These  remarks  are  im[>ortant  in  several  respects.' 
They  show  not  only  that  Eoman  missionaries  and 
Buddhist  priests  wore  on  intimate  terms  working 
together  under  the  same  roof,  but  likewise  that 
they  had  discovered  certain  similarities  between 
Christianity  and  Buddhism,  similarities  which  no 
doubt  exist,  and  existed  long  before  they  attracted 
the  attention  of  some  of  the  Nestorian  missionaries 
of  the  Ta-tsiu  monastery.  Anyhow,  tho  coincidences 
between  the  Buddhist  ceremonial  of  Tibet  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  ceremonial  at  Home,  need  no  longer 
surprise  us,  and  can  certainly  be  accounted  for  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  Devil.  Some  of  the  coin- 
cidences pointed  out  by  Hue,  such  as  fasiiugst  pj'o- 
cessiouii,  api ritual  retreats,  and  TosariflHy  can  really  be 
accounted  for  by  an  appeal  to  human  natui'c,  and  can 
be  matched  among  races  who  never  had  any  contact 
whatever  with  Christian  missionaries.  Even  other 
coincidences,  such  as  the  mitre  and  crosier,  if  they 
stood  alone,  might  possibly  be  explained  or  accepted 
as  purely  accidental.  It  is  the  number  of  them,  all 
bohmging  to  one  and  the  same  class,  mifrej  crosier, 
ilalwatit't  ropCt  fim-chamcd  cc^iser,  hohj  water^  &c., 
which  makes  such  an  explanation  impossible.  May 
I  remind  those  who  maintain  tliat  identity  of  names 
is  of  small  value  in  a  comparative  study  of  Aryan 
customs  and  myths,  of  what  immense  value  it  would 
btt  for  us  if  t>iit3  single  Italian  name,  such  as  mitre 
^^  ^l^nl\natiCi  could  be  discovered  in  the  language  of 
Tibet,     l^'  ^^^^®  were  so,  would  not  all   opposition 


collapse  at  once,  and  all  doubt  vanish  ?  whereas  at 
present  some  people  still  shrug  their  shoulders  and 
prefer  with  Voltaire  to  doubt,  instead  of  with  Gibbon 
to  accept  the  genuineness  of  the  monuraonl  of 
ffsian-fu  and  the  intercourse  between  Nestorian  and 
Bucfldhist  priests  during  the  seventh  century  within 
tHe   walls  of  the  monastery  of  Hsian-fu, 

^nd  this  loads  us  on  to  the  coosideratinn  of 
anotlier  class  of  coincidences  between  Buddhism 
a-ncl  Christianity.  Such  coincidences  have  been 
pointed  out  again  and  again,  unfortunately  not  in 
*  purely  historical  spirit,  but  in  the  imi)assioned 
tone  of  theological  controversy.  If  religion  is  the 
iiatural  outcome  of  the  human  mind,  when  brou<'lil 
f^ace  to  face  with  that  truly  divine  revelation  which 
speaks  to  us  with  irresistible  force  every  day  and 
^^ooi  every  part  of  nature,  it  would  be  strange,  in- 
deed, if  we  did  not  find  certain  coincidences  between 
^^taost  all  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  world.  They 
^^ist,  and  they  ought  to  exist  and  bo  welcome  to 
®'^ery  believer  in  the  dignity  and  destinies  of  the 
^^^ole  human  race.  We  lose  nothing  by  this  recog- 
'^^t-iQn,  nor  does  any  truth  lose  its  value  because  it 
'®  lield,  not  only  by  ourselves,  but  by  millions  of 
^raan  beings  whom  we  formerly  called  unbelievers. 

^Ve  know  that  the  ordinary  commandments  not 

^^    Icill,  not  to  steal,  not  to  lie,  not  to  commit  adul- 

'^^^^,  nay,  even  the  higliest  commandment  of  all,  to 

^■^o  our   neighbours  as  ourselves  and  the  warning 

^'-^t  to  do  unto  others  what  we  do  not  wish  others 

^^     i3o  unto  us,  arc  shared  by  nearly  all  the  great 

^^igions  nf  the  world.     There  can  be  no  question 

^^i»^  of  borrowing  as  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastical 
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vestments.  The  mere  date  of  tlie  Buddhist  Canon 
would  be  a  sufficient  anwer  to  such  a  supposition. 
Even  such  minor  matters  as  confessions,  fastings, 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  rosaries  form  part  of  that 
ancient  Buddhism  which  we  know  from  the  Tripi- 
iaka,  the  Bible  of  the  Buddhists.  It  is  admitted 
by  most  scholars  that  the  Buddhist  Canon  was  col- 
lected at  the  council  of  Pa^aliputra  (Patna)  held  in 
259  B.C.,  when  Asoka,  the  grandson  of  Sandrokyptos, 
was  the  supremo  ruler  of  India.*  No  one  can 
seriously  doubt  the  date  and  the  historical  character 
of  Asoka,  whose  very  inscriptions  we  possess  en- 
graved on  rocks  and  monuments.  But  to  avoid  all 
controversy  \vc  may  be  satisfied  with  the  date  of 
Vai/agamaui,  88 — 76  B.C.,  during  whose  reign  we 
know  that  the  Buddhist  Canon  was  reduced  to 
writing.  As  yet,  bis  date  has  never  been  doubted, 
nor  the  ftict  that  during  his  reign  the  Canon  was 
first  reduced  to  writing.  Of  course,  the  date  of 
Handrokyptos,  the  grandfather  of  Asoka,  depends 
nltogother  on  the  date  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
people  who  have  doubted  tlie  existence  of  Napoleon, 
may  (juestion  the  historical  character  of  Alexander 
and  his  expedition  to  India.  In  this  case  the  date 
of  Vattagamani  would  fall,  and  the  Buddhist  Canon 
might  be  called  a  forgery  of  wily  Buddhist  priests. 
Scholars,  it  is  said,  have  been  mistaken  before,  and 
may  be  mistaken  again.  In  this  way  we  might  no 
doubt  get  rid  of  all  ancient  history,  including  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  this  is  not  the 
methiHl  followed  by  critical  scholars.  If  they  are 
;MOptical,  they  are  so  in  order  to  arrive  at  truth,  not 
•  •  Sim-'VlxI  Books  of  the  East,'  vol.  x,  p.  39. 
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in  order  to  say,  What  is  truth  ?     As  scholars,  we 
have  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  two  Canons 
of  Buddhism,  the  one  composed  in  PAH,  and  writti'ii 
down,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  the  first  century  before 
our    era ;    the    second,    composed  in  Sanskrit  and 
written  down  in  the  first  century  after  our   era. 
The  former  is  called  the  Hinayuna-Canon,  the  hitter 
^Jthe  Maliayana-Canon.     No  one  has  ever  claimed  for 
"the  Mahayana-Canon  an   earlier  date  than  tliat  of 
the  fourth  council  held   in  the  first  century  after 
Christ  in  the  monastery  of  <7alaudhara  in  Kashmir 
under  King  Kanishka.*     At  that  time  the  Sanskrit 
Canon  was  not  only  written  down,  but  was  actually 
engraved  on  copper  plates,  and  these  plati-s,  we  are 
told,  were  buried  uuder  a  stApa  by   order  of  the 
king.     It  is  true  these  copper  plates  have  not  been 
discovered  yet,  but  it  would  require  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  historical  agnosticism  to  doubt  the  dates 
of  the  Kings  Asoka  and  Kanishka.     We  possess  the 
coins  of  Kanishka,  and   ever  so  many  inscriptions 
0^  Asoka.     No  doubt  the  evidence  for  any  event  or 
fiates  before  the  beginning  of  our  era  can  be  con- 
structive only.     Scholars  do  the  best  they  can  with 
the  evidence  that   is   accessible,  but   they  cannot 
create  new  evidence.     All   they  can  do  is  never  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  extraneous  con- 
siderations.    They  certainly  did  not  fix   the  dates 
^^  the  two  Canons   of  the   Buddhists  in    order  to 
establish   their    priority    in    comparison    with    the 
wistian   Canon.      Such    considerations    have   no 
exjstetice  for  them.     They  woidd  look  upon  them 
^5  childish,  if  not  as  dishonest.     Nor  were  the  re- 
*  *  Hisioire  de  la  vie  de  Hiouan-tbsang,'  p.  96. 
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suits  at  which  they  arrived  by  patient  labour  eve 
questioned  or  ridiculed  till,  in  comparing  Christia 
with  Buddhist  tlioorics,  it  was  found  out  that  th 
Buddhist  version  could  claim  chronological  priority^ 
If  the  cehbacy  of  tlic  clergy,  if  confessions,   fast- 
ings, nay,  even  rosaries,  were  all  enjoined  in  the 
llinayjlna  Canon,  it  followed,  of  course,  that  they 
could  not  liave  boon  borrowed  from  Christian  mis- 
sionaries.    On  the  contrary,  if  they  were  borrowed 
at  allj  the  conclusion  would   rather  be    that  tliey 
were  taken  over  by  Christianity  from  Buddhism. 

I  have  always  held  that  the  possibility  of  such 
borrowing  cannot  be  denied,  though  at  the  same 
time  I  have  strongly  insisted  on  the  fact  that  the 
historical  reality  of  such  borrowing  has  never  been 
established.  AYlien  I  said  that  a  borrowing  between 
Christians  and  Buddhists,  and  in  a  still  wider  sense 
between  West  and  East,  was  possible,  what  I  meant 
was  that  the  road  between  India  and  Greece  was 
really  open  ever  since  Alexander  had  found  or  made 
a  road  for  his  army  to  march  from  Greece  to  India. 
Buddhism,  as  we  know,  was  in  its  very  nature  a 
missionary  religion,  and  we  hear  of  missionaries 
being  sent  from  Intlia  to  every  part  of  the  world  at 
the  end  of  the  Council  of  PiValiputra  in  the  third 
century  B.C.  In  the  second  century  B.C.  Buddhist 
missionaries  were,  as  Darmesteter  has  shown,  hard 
at  w^ork  in  Western  Persia.  These  missionaries 
would  be  called  in  Pali  Satnanas*  and,  therefore,  if 
we  hear  of  Samanaioi  in  Bactria  in  the  first  century 
B.C.,  we  know  for  certain  that  Buddhist  missionaries 
must  have  been  there  at  least  before  the  beginning 
•  *  Chipa  from  a  German  Worltahop,'  vol.  i,  p.  75. 
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of  tlie  Christian  era,  teaching  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion to  the  Greeks  settled  in  Bactria  on  the 
frontiers  of  India.  Our  authority  for  this  is 
Alexander  Polyhistor  (first  century  B.C.),  as  quoted 
by  Cyrillus  (fourth  century  a.d.).  In  the  second 
century  a.d.  Clement  of  Alexandria  knew  of  the 
i&vae  Samanaioi ;  nay,  he  quotes  the  name  of  Boiifta, 
who,  he  says,  was  worshipped  in  India  like  a  god ; 
while  Eusebius,  in  the  fourth  century,  is  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  Brahmans  also.  There  is  not  one 
of  these  authorities  that  might  not  be  cavilled  at ; 
but  in  that  case  we  had  better  give  up  all  history, 
and  declare  with  Walpole  that  all  facts  are  fiction. 
History,  no  doubt,  is  made  up  of  fragments  ;  yet 
these  fragments  can  be  formed  into  a  mosaic  pic- 
ture, which  we  call  the  History  of  the  World,  and 
from  which  we  learn  that  Alexander  marched  to 
India,  that  he  founded  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and 
that  this  Alexandria,  both  before  and  after  the 
Christian  era,  became  the  centre  of  attraction  for 
Eastern  and  Western  thought,  so  that  an  intellectual 
exchange  between  Asia  and  Europe  was  perfectly 
possible  at  that  time. 
We  must  not  forget  that  even  China,  in  the  far 
t,was  not  altogether  precluded  from  intercourse 
with  the  Western  world  ;  for  we  learn  from  Chinese 
historians  that  the  Chinese  advanced  in  the  first 
century  a.d.  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  threat- 
ened to  cross  it  in  order  to  attack  the  Td-tsin,  that 
^8,  the  Romans.*  This  was  about  the  same  time 
when  the  Yuetshiy  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  Indo- 
^cijthians,  conquered  Bactria,  the  north  of  India, 
•  Koppen,  •  Religion  des  Buddha,'  ii,  p.  4. 
VOL.  XVIII.  H 
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and    finally    occupied    the    whole    valley    of    the 
Ganges.* 


But, 


th< 


say  once  more,  tnere  is  a  difference,  and  a-- 
very  great  difference,  between  what  is  possible  in. 
history  and  what  is  real.     If  Buddhist  rnissioiiariea 
had  been  at  Alexandria,  should  we  not  have  hcani 
more  of  thera  ?     And  if  they  actually  enriched  the 
philosophical    or    the    moral     literature    of    Greek 
students  in  Egypt,  could  they  have  vanished  from 
the  Rcene  of  tlieir  labours  without  leaving  a  trace 
behind — not  a  single   name  of  any  one  of  them  ? 
The  roads  were  open  as  they  are  now  between  India 
and   Europe ;  but  why  do  we  not  hoar  of  a  single 
Ram  Mohun  Roy  or  Keshub  Chundcr  Sen  on  a  visit 
to  Alexandria,  Athens,  or  Rome  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  Indian,  nay,  Buddhist  in- 
fluence has  been  suspected  in  some  of  the  oldest 
Greek  fables,  and  in  parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  If  we  take  the  Greek  fables  first, 
what  shall  we  say  when  we  find  in  Plato  allusions 
to  the  well-known  fable  of  the  Donkey  in  the  Lion's 
Skin,  just  as  we  find  it  in  the  Gataka,  a  part  of  the 
Buddhist  Canon,  and  put  there  into  the  mouth  of 
Buddha  himself  ? 

You  know  the  fable  as  told  in  Greek.  I  shall 
read  it  you  as  told  in  Pali  in  the  (?utaka  : 

"  Once  upon  a  time,  whon  Brahmadatta  was  reigning  jn 
Benares,  the  Bodhisiitta  was  born  in  a  farmer's  family, 
and  when  he  grew  up  he  got  a  livelihood  by  tillngo. 

"  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  merchant  who  used  to 
go  about  hawking  goods,  which  a  donkey  carried  for  him. 
Wherever  he  went  he  used  to  take  his  bundle  off  the  asa, 

•  Kiippen,  loc.  cit.,  ii,  p.  J2, 
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an-d  throw  a  lion-skin  over  him,  and  then  turn  him  loose 
ia  the  rice  and  barley  fields.  When  the  watchmen  saw 
tkis  creatare,  they  imagined  him  to  be  a  lion,  and  so  durst 
not  come  near  him. 

"  One  day  this  hawker  stopped  at  a  certain  village,  and 

wViile  he  was  getting  his  own  breakfast  cooked,  he  turned 

tte  ass  loose  in  a  barley-field  with  the  Hon  skin  on.     The 

watchmen  thought  it  was  a  lion,  and  durst  not  come  near, 

bat  fled  home  and  gave  the  alarm.     All  the  villagers  armed 

themselves  and  hurried  to  the  field,  shouting  and  blowing 

on  conches  and  beating  drums.      The  ass  was  frightened 

out  of  his  wits,  and  gave  a  hee-haw  !     Then  the  Bodhi- 

satta,  seeing    that   it   was  a  donkey,  repeated    the   first 

stanza : 

'  Nor  lion  nor  tiger  I  see. 
Not  even  a  leopard  is  he  : 
But  a  donkey — the  wretched  old  hack  ! 
With  a  lion's  skin  over  his  back  ! ' 

"As  soon  as  the  villagers  learnt  that  it  was  only  an  ass, 
they  cudgelled  him  till  they  broke  his  bones,  and  then 
went  off  with  the  lion-skin.  When  the  merchant  appeared 
and  found  that  his  ass  had  come  to  grief,  he  repeated  the 
second  stanza : 

*  The  donkey,  if  he  had  been  wise. 
Might  long  the  green  barley  have  eaten ; 

A  lion's  skin  was  his  disguise  : — 
Bat  he  gave  a  hee-haw,  and  got  beaten  ! ' 

As  he  was  in  the  act  of  uttering  these  words  the  ass 
expired.    The  merchant  left  him  and  went  his  way." 

Such  coincidences  are  different  from  the  well- 
™own  coincidences  in  language  and  mythology 
^^  which  comparative  philologists  and  compara- 
tive inythologists  have  to  deal. 

^en  we  find  the  ten  numerals  exactly  the  same 
in  all  the  Aryan  languages,  the  very  idea  that  the 
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Greeks  boiTowed  tlieir  ^p^k,  three,  from  the  Sk. 
trayas,  would  never  enter  into  our  mind,  still  less 
that  the  Hindus  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  We 
are  moving  here  in  a  totally  different  stratum  of 
history,  and  the  same  applies  to  mythological  names, 
such  as  Dyaus  and  Zens,  Silrf/a  and  UelioSf  Uithas 
and  Eos  ;  nay,  even  to  such  mythological  stories  as 
were  invented  to  explain  the  relationship  of  the 
Aryan  gods,  and  the  marriages  which  spring  natur- 
ally from  the  visible  relations  between  the  sky,  t!ie 
sun,  the  dawn,  the  moon,  and  all  the  rest.  The 
Sky- father  would  have  to  be  represented  as  the 
father  of  somebod}',  the  father  of  the  daily  sun,  for 
instance,  or  of  the  dawn,  or  of  rain  and  lightning. 
Again,  in  his  solar  character,  he  might  be  repre- 
sented not  only  as  the  father  of  the  dawn,  but  also 
as  the  follower  or  lover  of  the  dawn,  as  young  and 
beautiful  every  morning,  as  old  and  dying  every 
evening.  Hero  are  the  germs  of  many  a  myth  and 
many  a  traged3^  8uch  stories  form  the  staple  of 
ancient  mythology  in  every  branch  of  the  Aryan 
family.  Yet  no  one  could  say  that  the  Greeks 
bori'owed  their  Zen.s  and  the  stories  connected  with 
him  from  the  Hindus,  or  the  German  tribes  their 
Tiu  from  the  Greek  Zeus.  We  have  this  Tiu  still 
in  our  Tuesday.  We  might  as  well  say  that  they 
had  borrowed  tlieir  nuwerals  or  the  terminations  of 
declension  and  conjugation.  Like  the  numerals, 
the  names  of  some  of  the  ancient  Aryan  gods  and 
heroes  also  must  have  had  their  origin  long  before 
the  Aryans  separated,  before  the  Greeks  were 
Greeks  or  the  Germans  Germans.  But  though  the 
simplest   elements    of  Aryan   mythology  were,  no 
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*^oiibt,  common  property,  the  later  plinses  were  of 

natioual  growth.     When  we  are  told,  for  instfiuco, 

*^^t  Argos  had  eyes   over  the  whole  of  his  body, 

and  tbat  he  was  made  to  watch  lo  when  chnnged 

into   a   cow,    we    may   recognise  in  Argos  a  male 

*'c?presentativc  of   the   starry   night,   and    in    lo  a 

I'epresentative  of  the  moon.     This  may  be  a  yery 

ol<i  myth,  but  when  we  are  told  that  after  Argos 

«Jid  been  killed  by  Hermes,  Ilera  placed  his  eyes  on 

tho  tail  of  the  peacock,  and  that  the  peacock  was 

*^lie  sacred  bird  of  Hera,  we  know  that  this  must 

t>e    a   modern   myth,    because   peacocks   were   not 

known  in  Greece  before  tho  fifth  century  B.C.* 

Comparative  mythology  has  to  distinguish  care- 
*  u.lly  between  the  different  strata  of  gods  and  burous, 
t>etween  what  constitutes  ancient  common  Aryan 
Pi^operty,  and  what  is  the  peculiar  property  of  each 
*^^tion.  And  for  that  purpose  nothing  is  so  im- 
portant as  the  names  of  gods  and  heroes.  When- 
^'^er  tho  names  are  the  same  in  Sanskrit  and 
^X'eek,  we  know  that  they  existed  before  the  Aryan 
*^^paration,  and  whenever  they  can  be  explained 
etymological ly,  they  give  us,  as  Mannlmrdt  has  well 
**^inarked  {Mythol.  Forsch.,  p.  81),  the  key  to  the 
^^udamental  raeauing  of  every  myth  or  custom. 

But  after  it   had  once    been    proved    that   some 

*^i"*»giuents  had  been  preserved  out  of  tho  general 

^oluge  which  we  call   the   Aryan   Separation,  that 

"i^ot  ouly  all  numerals,  pronouns,  prupositious,  but 

"names  and  legends  of  gods  and  heroes  also  had 

Vjceu   saved  of  the   common    Aryan  heritage,  and 

•  Hebn,  •  Kulturptlauzen,'  p.  30 (J ;  Muvcrs,  '  Plioii ,  Alltitlj.,' iii, 
^3 ;  varlier  in  Libya  and  Samoa. 
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caiTied  north  and  south  by  the  descendants  of  those 
who  were  once  united  in  language,  religion,  myth, 
and  customs  in  their  common  Aryan  home,  wherever 
we  may  choose  to  place  it,  another  bold  step  was 
made  by  Jacob  Grimm.   He  thought  he  could  prove 
that  certain  fables  also,  particularly  animal  fables 
which  we  find  in  India,  Greece,  and  Germany,  had 
been  carried  by  mothers  and  grandmothers  on  their 
migrations  from  Asia  to  Europe,  had  been  repeated 
by  their  children  and   grandchildren,  differing  no 
doubt  in  local  colouring,  but  always  the  same  in 
substance   and  purpose.     It   requires  boldness  to 
differ  in  such  matters  from  so  great  an  authority  as 
Jacob  Grimm,  and  all  I  can  bring  myself  to  say  is 
that  he  seems  to  me  to  have  gone  rather  too  far. 
I  believe  he  was  right  in  holding  that  the  germs  of 
certain  stories  existed  before  the  Aryan  Separation, 
possibly  in  the  form  of  proverbs,  and  that  from 
them  sprang  in  later  times  some  of  the  fables  which 
ho   considered   as  common   Aryan  property.     For 
iustttuco,  it  may  have  been  an  old  Aryan  proverb 
to  say  Vesil(jia  nulla  retrorsumj  "  no  footmarks  point 
back  ;  **  huntsmen  and  shepherds  looking  for  game 
Dr  strnyod  cattle  would  naturally  use  such  an  ex- 
pression, and  would  hand  it  down  as  a  useful  rule 
to  tluMr  children.    And  if  at  a  later  time  it  required 
iUustratiou,  how  easily  might  such  fables  have  been 
invoutod  as  that  of  the  fox  who  would  not  enter  the 
lion's  vlon,  because  ho  could  see  from  the  footmarks 
that  niauY  aninmls  had  indoodonteivd  in, but  none  had 
o\>u\o  vuii  I    .\uoihor  shophoixl's  trick  may  have  been 
to  drajj:  stolon  oniilo  Kiokwaixls  into  a  cave.    Those 
who  lookvnl  for  their  stolon  cows  would  be  deceived, 
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as  ApoUoQ  was  by  Hermes,  as  llerakles  by  Cacus,* 
^y  seeing  from  the  marks  that  tho  cows  Lad  marched 
o\it,  and  could  no  longer  be  found  iusido  the  cave, 

JLll  this  wo  may  admit  as  possible,  but  that  these 
proverbs  had  assumed  a  fixed  literary  form  at  so 
ea-rly  a  time  is  more  thau  would  be  conceded  eveu 
^y  scholars  who  hesitate  before  they  forsake  such 
a.  leader  as  Jacob  Grimm. 

"What  then  remains,  I  ask,  but  to  admit,  at  a  time 

lorig  subsequent  to  the  Aryan  Se]>aration,  a  really 

Historical  intercourse  between   East  and   West,  on 

such  roads  as  we  have  pointed  out?     Story-tellers 

i"c? presented   by  the  uame  of   ^l^aopns,  might  easily 

listve  travelled  from  the   Indian  frontiers  of  Persia 

to   Lydia,  and  if  Solon  could  have  lived  at  the  court 

^f    Crcesus  and    communicated  to  him  the  proverb 

"^vHich  is  otiU  alive,  Nemo  ante  mortem  beatus  ;  nay, 

^f     Crwsns,    many  of    whose   subjects    were   Ionian 

^^^'feeks,  could  have  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  and 

**ecjeived  the  ambiguous  answer  which  led  to  his  defeat 

^y  Cyi^us  (542  B.C.),  surely  there  could  have  been  no 

^li-sui'mouiitable  barrier  between   ihir  story-tellers, 

**i£ile  or  female,  of  those  countries.    Again,  if  Darius 

^Civaded  Greece,  and  lost    tho  battle  of  Marathon, 

**orue  Persian   prisoners,  educated  and  uneducated, 

ttmst  surely  have  been  left  behind  in  Greece.     We 

tiiow   even   of   Greek   emitjrcs,  such  as  Alcibiades, 

vlio  lived  in  Persia  aud  became  almost  Oriental  in 

ttiaiiuers  and  thought.      If  with  all  th< 
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Oititl  West  in  their  literary  productions,  it  would  have 
^^en  strange,  to  say  no  more ;  and  though,  as  1  re. 

•  Breal,  '  Molaugea,'  j).  4'>. 
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peat,  we  have  no  tangible  evidence  of  anything  like 
translations,  whether  Oriental  or  Occidental,  at  that 
time,  we  seem  perfectly  within  our  right  when  we 
look  upon  the  numerous  coincidences  between  the 
fables  of  JEsopus  and  the  fables  occurring  in 
Sanskrit  and  Pali  literature  as  proving  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  real  literary  exchange  between 
India,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  beginning 
with  the  sixth  century  B.C. 

We  may  be  ready  to  accept  the  names  and  the 
stories  of  the  Aryan  gods  and  heroes,  the  stories  of 
Kronos,  of  Endymion  and  Selene,  of  Daphne  and 
ApoUon,  as  survivals  of  a  period  during  which  the 
Aryan  language  was  not  yet  definitely  broken  up ; 
but  that  a  story,  such  as  that  of  the  Donkey  in  the 
Lion's  Skin,  alluded  to  by  Plato,  should  have  existed 
at  that  early  time,  and  have  been  handed  down  in 
the  same  way  as  common  Aryan  property,  is  more 
than  I  can  bring  myself  to  believe.  A  fable  forms 
a  well-articulated  whole,  it  is  almost  a  work  of  art, 
with  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end ;  it  has  a 
point  and  an  intention,  and  such  an  intention  can 
hardly  have  been  carried  out  twice  in  the  same 
manner  by  poets  independent  of  each  other.  It  is 
quite  true  that  this  is  a  question  to  be.  decided  by 
taste  and  judgment  rather  than  by  mere  scholar- 
ship ;  but  there  seems  no  danger  that  on  this  point 
literary  critics  will  differ  from  the  judgment  of 
scholars. 

More  dirticult  is  the  question  whether  these  fables 
wore  all  borrowed  from  the  Kast,  or  whether  some 
of  thou\  may  have  been  carried  from  Greece  to 
Persia  and  India. 
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What  we  must  horo  consider  is,  that  the  Greeks 

uever  claimeil  fable  literature  as  their  owu  creation, 

though  they  have  made  many  of  these  fables  their 

own  by  clothing  them  in  a  thoroughly  Greek  garb. 

There  are  even  some  very  significant  traces  in  Greek 

fables  of  their  Eastern  origin,   such  as  when  the 

birds  choose  the  peacock  as  their  king,  and  when 

th©  lion   is  introduced  as  the  king  of  all   animals. 

Even  the  elephant  is  mentioned  in  some  of  ^sop's 

fables  (Hahn,  Fahulx  j!Jso}nc<x,  2(31),  and  seq^ents 

act  a  very  prominent  part.     These  are  all  pre-emi- 

Jiently,   though   not   exclusively,  Eastern  animals. 

On  the  other  hand,  animals  like  the  fox  and  the 

l>ear,  who  are  leading  characters  in  German  fables, 

never  appear  in  India.     Another  argument  in  favour 

of  the  Eastern  origin  of  Greek  fables  is  the  abun- 

<3arice  of  fables  in  India,  and  their  early  appearance 

*'i  Sanskrit  literature, — as,  for  instance,  that  of  the 

stomach   and  the  limbs,  told   in  one  of  the  Vedic 

Upanishads,   and    again    at    Rome   by    MeneuiuB 

^grippa. 

In  India  these  fables  have  been  collected  again 
*nd  again,  they  are  constantly  appealed  to,  and  they 
P^^rmeato  the  whole  body  of  Indian  literature.  Tlioy 
"t>rm  an  integral  part  of  Buddliist  teaching,  they 
^'ere  actually  incorporated  in  the  sacred  canon  of 
^"e  Buddhists,  and  written  down  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era.  In  a  collection  called 
^^e  Gataka,  or  the  birth  stories  of  Buddha,  we  liave 
^^ery  kind  of  fable,  put  forward  by  Buddha  with  the 
ODJ®<2tof  showing  that  he  himself,  in  a  former  exist- 
^Dce,  always  acted  the  part  of  the  good  and  wise 
cliaractor  in    these   fables,    whether   a   man    or  an 
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to  have  acted  in  his  former  existences  would  not 
seem  to  us  quite  worthy  of  Buddha,  but  that  only 
serves  to  show  that  these  fables  were  not  invented 
by  the  Buddhists  on  purpose,  but  that  they  existed 
before  the  rise  of  Budilhism,  that  they  were  popular 
and  therefore  utilised  by  Buddha  and  his  disciples  ■ 
for  their  own  purposes.  It  might  seem  strange  that 
these  popular  stories  should  form  a  large  division  of 
a  sacred  canon.  Their  real  object,  however,  has 
lately  become  evident  by  another  book,  the  (rataka- 
miUil,  not  an  integral  portion  of  the  Btiddhist  canon, 
but  a  work  from  which  we  can  clearly  see  that  these 
fables  were  not  used  simply  in  their  dry  and  matter- 
of-fact  form  for  the  amusement  of  the  people,  but 
that  tbey  served  as  texts  for  homilies  to  inculcate  I 
the  moral  lessons  of  Buddhism.*  I  was  formerly- 
far  more  doubtful  as  to  the  Eastern  origin  of  the 
fables  of  zEsopus  and  Phiedros,  but  following  up 
the  subject  with  a  perfectly  uu prejudiced  mind,  1 
have  become  more  and  more  inclined  to  admit  that 
India  was  the  soil  that  produced  them  originally, 
and  that  the  principal  characters  in  these  fables, 
and  the  wiiole  surroundings,  are  Eastern  rather 
than  Western.  We  know  very  little  about  the 
origin  of  fables  in  Greece.  The  only  thing  we  are 
told  is  that  a  stranger,  yEsopus  by  name,  was  hehl 
responsiljle  for  most  of  them.  liis  name  was  known 
to  Herodotus,  but  not  as  that  of  a  Greek  author, 
lie  was  supposed  to  have  been  of  Phrygian  origin,! 
and    a  friend  of  Croesus,  the  king  of  Lydia.     Ail 

*  *  Crutaku-multi.  iu  tku  Sacrud  Books  of    tbo  DuddhieU,'  vol.  i, 
p.  13. 
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tliis  points  to  the  East,  nay, — tht?  very  name  of 
^sojpus  bas  been  explained  by  Professor  Welcker 
as  meaning  swarthy.  Fiom  India,  by  way  of  Persia 
and  Lydia,  a  burnt-faced  JEsopus  may  well  have 
carried  these  fables  to  Alexandria,  or  to  some 
equally  accessible  mart  that  was  open  to  the 
Greeks  of  Ionia  and  Athens.  Here  at  Alexandria 
^ahHu^^  who  composed  the  oldest  Greek  version  we 
possess  of  ^sopian  fables,  may  have  laid  in  his 
stores,  while  Fhii'druSt  the  slave  of  Angiistiis,  ren- 
*lei*ed  them  popular  afterwaids  over  the  whole 
civilised  world. 

Thus  and  thus  only,  it  now  seems  to  me,  can  we 

explain  Plato's  reference  to  the  donkey  in  the  lion's 

^^  the  tiger's  skin  being  betrayed  by  his  br.iying, 

**nd   the  occurrence  of  other  fables  in  Greece  pre- 

"^ous  to  Alexander's  discovery  of  India.     It  is  pos- 

s^^le,  nay,  it  seems  likely,  that  many  of  these  fables 

spi*ang  originally  from  mere  proverbs,  or  short  say- 

'^gs,  and  that  their  illustration  was  left  more  or  less 

^pen    to    each    story-teller.      Suppose    there    were 

'^"ch   sayings  as  '*  Preserve  me  from  my  friends,** 

^e  could  then  easily  understand  both  the  similari- 

*'es  und  dissimilarities  between  the  full  fables  such 

^  We  find  them   in  India,  Greece,  and  afterwards 

S"  Over  the  world.     In  the  Pa?f/(*atantra,  the  oldest 

<^0'lection  of  fables  in   Sanskrit  which  wo  possess, 

tills  saying  is  illustrated  in  the  following  way  : 

A  king  asked  his  pet  monkey  lu  watch  uver  him  while 
he  Was  asleep.  A  bee  settkul  on  the  king's  head,  and  as 
the   iiionkey  could  not  chase  it  away,  bo  took  his  sword, 

Killed  tlio  bee  on  tho  king's  head,  but  at  the    same  time 

hactured  the  royal  bUuII." 
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Buddha,  ill  tbe  {/dtaka,  No.  44,  tells  the  story  of — 

"  A  bald  groy-lieaded  carpenter  wliose  head,  glisteuiog 
like  a  copper  bowl,  was  attacked  by  a  mosquito,  as  he  was  fl 
eitgag-ed  iu  plauiujL,'',  aud  wlio  tukl  his  sou  to  drive  away 
tho  mosquito.  '  All  right,  father,'  an.swered  tho  son,  took 
bis  axe  to  kill  tho  insect,  but  in  killing  it  cleft  bi:^  father's  ■ 
head  iu  twain.  Thea  tho  future  Buddha  tliought,  *  Better 
tliau  such  a  frieud  is  an  cuemy  with  seuse,  whom  fear  of 
men's  vengeaiico  will  doter  from  killing  a  man,'  and  ho  ro-j 
cited  those  lines  : 

'  Sonse-lacliing  friends  are  worse  than  foes  with  sonso, 
Witness  the  sou  who  thought  the  gnat  to  slay. 
But  cleft,  poor  fool,  his  father's  skull  in  twain.* " 

The  same  story  lny    of    course,   well   known    from, 
Pbasdriis ;    in    fact,   thoro    is   hardly  a  country  iaj 
Europe  wburo  we  do  not  find  a  more  or  less  happy' 
variation  of  it.     'LMio  lato  Sir  George  Dasent  quotes 
the     tbllowing   from    a   collection    of    Norwegian  _ 
tales :  I 

"A  man  saw  a  goody  hard  at  work  hanging  her  husband 
across  the  head  with  a  mallet,  and  over  his  head  she  had 
drawn  a  shirt  without  auy  slit  for  tho  uock. 

"  '  Why,  Goody,'  he  asked,  '  will  you  beat  your  husband] 
to  death  V 

"  'No,'  she  saiil,  '  1  only  must  have  a  hole  in  this  shirt 
for  his  ueek  to  come  through.'  " 

I 
This  dillers  nodoubtP(»nsidei'ably  from  the  Budd- 
histic version,  still  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  tho 
first  impulse  for  all  these  stories  came  from  India. 

To    mention    one   more   fable:    Buddha,    in    the' 
GTitaka,  No.   38,  tells  tbe  story  of  the  crane  who 
promised  Lo  carry  tbe  fishes  to  a  pool  full  of  water, 
but  ate  them  all  on  the  way.     At  last  he  carries  ai 
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crab,  but  the  crab,  when  he  sees  what  has  happened 
to  tbe  fishes,  grips  the  crane's  neck  and  kills  liiiu. 
Here  again  Buddha  finishes  wit  h  a  verse : 

'*  Guilo  profits  not  your  very  guiloful  folk, 

Mark  what  the  gailefiil  cmne  got  horn  the  crab." 

I  think  you  will  admit  that  such  coincidences  as 
we  have  just  pointed  out  cannot  be  tho  result  of 
our  common  human  nature,  still  less  of  mere  acci- 
dent.    If  we    had    no    indications   wbatevor  of   an 
intellectual  commerce  between  India,  Pcrsin,  E^^ypt, 
Syria,  and  Greece,  these  coincidences  seem  to  mo 
so  startling  that  they  would  b}^  themselves  be  strong 
enougli  to  establish  it.     As  we  have  clear  evidence 
that  the  roads   for  intellectual  export  and  import 
"^vere  open,  w^e  cannot  hesitate,  I  think,  to  look  upon 
theso  fables  as  imported  from  the  East. 

We  must  remember  also  that  at  a  later  time  and 

^t  the  court  of  Khosrii  J^uahinunij  the  famous  king 

<*f  Persia,  a  contemporary  of  Justinian,  the  king's 

pi>ysician,  Barzol  or  BarrAijelt,  was  actually  sent  to 

*fdia  to  discover  a  book  full  of  wisdom,  and  to 

^^'anslate  it  into  Pehlevi,  then  the  spoken  language 

^^  the  Persian  Empire.     This  book  was  a  collection 

^f  Indian   fables  which  was  afterwards  translated 

into  Syriac,  Jratir,  Grcel\  Hebrew,  Lathii  and  all 

'h©  modern  languages  of  Europe,  and  is  best  known 

"7  the  name  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai.     The  migra- 

^^on  of  these  fables  was  well  known,  for  instance, 

^0    John    of    Capua,*    to    ITuet,    the    Bishop    of 

Avi'aaches,!  to  Sylvestre   de   Sacy,  Loiseleur  des 

*  '  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,'  iv,  p.  545. 
t  'Traite  de  rorighic  des  Romiins/  1676. 
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TjOTigcbainps,*  and  many  others  ;  but  it  was  for  the 
first  time  fully  worked  out  by  Professor  Benfey  ia^ 
his  famous  l)ook,  Das  Panchatantra.  This  is  the 
title  of  the  old  collection  of  Indian  fables  in  San- 
skrit, but  not  in  that  original  form  in  which  it  was 
translated  into  Pehlevi,  but  in  a  later  and  abridged 
form.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  we  meet  with 
any  Indian  fables  in  the  various  literatures  of  the 
world  affer  the  sixth  coTitnry,  down  to  the  fables  oC 
La  Fontaine,  there  is  no  longer  any  difficulty.  We  4 
know  whence  they  came  and  how  they  travelled.  J 
Their  passports  are  en  regie  and  well  risfd  on  every 
station  which  they  passed.  This  is  an  enormous 
gain,  and  has  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  a  great 
deal  of  useless  conti'oversy.  Even  if  there  should 
be  any  doubt  as  to  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  fables 
of  Babrius  and  Pha}dn]3,  there  can  be  none  about 
the  Sanskrit  origin  of  the  fables  of  Bidpai  in  their 
various  national  disguises,  even  in  the  charming 
French  costume  in  which  they  are  presented  to 
us  by  La  Fontaine. f  But  after  we  have  cleared 
the  way  so  far,  there  still  remain  troubles  and 
difficulties. 

There  are  stories  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
which  have  been  traced  in  the  Buddhist  (Trataka. 
How  is  that  to  bo  explained  ?  No  one  can  look  at 
Buddhism  without  finding  something  that  reminds 
him  of  Christianity ;  and  then  the  question  arises 
at  once  how  coincidences  between  the  two  religions 
are  to  be  accounted  for.     I  do  Tiot  speak  of  any- 

♦  '  Easai  sur  lea  Fablea  incHennea,'  1838. 

t  '  ChJpB  frotu  a  German  Woiksliop,'  new  ed.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  412 — 
>JS9,  "  On  the  Migration  of  Fables." 
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thing  that  could  be  called  essential  to  religion,  but 
to  certain  parts  of  the  framework  in  which  the 
history  of  Christianity  and  of  Buddhism  is  repre- 
sented to  us.  I  shall  not  allude  to-day  to  the  legend 
of  Barlaam  and  Josapliat.  'lliis  matter  has,  I  think, 
been  disposed  of,  and  nothing  of  great  importance, 
except  the  very  curious  Armenian  and  Georgian 
versions,  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  added  to  the 
evidence  winch  I  put  together  in  1870.*  After  all 
has  been  said,  the  fact  remains  tliat  the  legend  of 
Prince  Josapliat,  as  told  by  John  of  Damascus,  or 
some  other  writer  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century 
A.D.,  was  taken  from  the  life  of  Buddha  as  told  in 
the  Lalifa  Vistara,  a  book  belonging  to  the  Maha- 
yana  canon.  The  Greek  writer  himself,  whoever 
he  may  have  been,  admits  that  the  story  was  told 
him  by  worthy  and  truthful  men  from  India,  llenco 
it  cannot  and  should  not  Ije  denied  that,  under  tlio 
disguise  of  St.  Josaphat,  Buddha  has  really,  though 
unintentionally,  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  saint 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  a  pity,  no 
doubt,  that  his  bones  should  ever  have  been  shown 
in  a  Christian  church,  for  wo  know  that  Buddha's 
bones  were  burnt,  and  what  remained  of  them  was 
carefully  deposited  in  sacred  shrines  in  every  part 
of  India.  But  I  can  see  no  reason  why  Buddha, 
the  Bodhisatva,  under  the  name  of  Josaphat,  a 
mere  corr\iption  of  Bodhisatva,  should  not  retain 
his  place  as  a  saint  by  the  side  of  many  others,  and 
not  always  more  saintly  saints. 

Here,  therefore,  we  have  found  again  an  historical 
channel  through  which  Buddhist  stories  may  have 
•  '  Chips  from  a  German  Workaiiop,'  vol.  iv,  pp,  445 — 458. 
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passed  from  East  to  West.  The  most  famous  among 
these  stories  incorporated  in  the  Life  of  Josaphat 
is  no  doubt  that  which  suggested  to  Shakespeare 
the  plot  in  the  Merchant  of  Venire  *  The  story  of 
the  tliree  caskets  in  Shakespeare's  play  came  from 
India,  tliough  not  the  pound  of  flesh  ;  but  this  also  f 
may  be  traced  to  a  Buddhist  source,  for  in  cue  of 
the  Avaddiiati,  publishod  by  Julion  (ii.  No*  103, 
p.  95),  we  hear  of  a  kinf:^  who  ordered  a  slanderer 
to  bo  punished  by  cutting  out  one  hundred  ounces 
of  his  flesh  ;  and  who,  when  the  slanderer  was 
found  to  have  been  innocent,  offered  him  another 
1 1  unci  red  ounces  of  flesh  as  damanfes. 

AVg  have  now  to  consider  tlio  coincidences  be- 
tween Indian  and  chiefly  Buddhist  stories  and  cer- 
tain passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  As 
I  remarked  before,  these  coincidences  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  witli  the  essentials  of  religion,  but 
they  may  possibly  throw  some  light  on  the  circum- 
stances under  which  tho  books  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments  were  collected.  They  are  very 
different  from  the  similarities  witli  which  wo  began 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Buddhist  ceremo- 
nial ;  they  are  equally  difl^erent  frooi  coincidences  on 
points  of  doctrine  and  morality  on  which  so  much 
stress  has  been  laid.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  I 
coincidences,  whenever  they  do  exist,  ought  always 
to  be  most  welcome,  thougi)  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  on  the  moat  essential  point  of  all  re- 
ligion, our  conception  of  God,  no  two  religions  can 
be  more  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  than 
Christianity  and  Buddhism. 

•  '  Chips  fi-om  a  German  Workshop,'  iv,  p.  448,  n. 
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Many  of  the  coincidences  which  have  been  pointed 
out  between  Christianity  and  Buddhism,  auch  as 
Buddha's  miraculous  birth,  the  star  over  the  house 
where  lie  was  to  be  born,  the  okl  Asita  waiting  for 
bis  advent,  and  dying  after  having  prophesied  the 
greatness  of  Buddha  as  the  ruler  of  an  earthly  or 
of  a  heavenly  kingdom,  Buddha's  temptation  by 
Mara,  the  number  of  his  disciples,  and  his  special 
love  for  one  of  them,  Auanda,  tlio  many  miracles 
ascribed  to  him,  and  his  outspoken  disapproval  of 
miracle-working,  all  these  can  be  accounted  for 
without  any  borrowing  on  one  side  or  the  other,  as 
I  have  tried  to  show  in  my  Gifford  Lectures  (1890), 
vol.  ii,  pp.  390  seq.  On  these,  tlierefore,  I  shall 
not  dwell  again,  but  shall  be  satisfied  with  laying 
before  you  some  further  evidence,  particularly  some 
parables  or  stories  which  occur  in  the  Bible  and  in 
the  Buddhist  Ganou.  As  to  the  exact  channel 
through  which  these  stories  could  be  proved  to  have 
passed,  I  have  to  say  again  what  I  said  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1882,  in  my  Lectures  on  "  India,  What 
can  it  teach  us?"  "that  T  shall  feel  extremely 
grateful  if  anybody  would  point  out  to  me  tho 
historical  channel  through  which  Buddhism  in- 
fluenced Christianity  or  vice  versa.  I  have  been 
looking  for  such  a  channel  all  my  life,  but  hitherto 
I  have  found  none." 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  these  stories  in 
order  to  make  up  our  mind  whether  the  coinci- 
dences between  them  are  so  strong  as  to  force  us  to 
admit  an  actual  borrowing  in  historical  times,  on 
one  side  or  on  the  other,  or  whether  we  may  accept 
these  coincidences  us  mere  coincidences,  or  purely 
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accidental.  Tbo  first  is  tlio  story  of  tlie  Judtjmcnt 
of  Solomon*  It  is  welt  known  tliat  this  story 
occurs  in  the  Buddhist  Canon  as  translated  into 
Tibetan  (Kandjiu;  Vinaya,  vol.  iii).  We  read  there 
of  a  man  wliio  had  no  children  of  his  first  wife,  hut 
one  son  of  his  second  wife,  and  in  order  to  console 
his  first  wife,  gave  her  the  custody  of  the  child. 
After  the  father's  death,  each  of  his  widows  claimed 
the  child  as  her  own,  and  when  they  could  not 
agree  they  went  before  the  wise  Visfikha  to  settle 
the  point.  Visakhu,  being  a  woman,  declared  that 
she  could  not  settle  the  point,  but  that  the  two 
mothers  should  settle  it  themselves  and  try  who 
could  pull  away  the  child  from  the  other  by  main 
force.  This  was  done,  but  as  soon  as  the  child 
began  to  cry,  one  of  the  women  let  go,  and  Visakhu 
declared  at  once  that  she  was  the  real  mother,  and 
gave  the  child  to  her.f  I  confess  that  this  story  has 
always  seemed  to  me  more  clover,  more  true  psycho- 
logically than  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  as  we  read 
it  in  1  Kings  iii,  Ifi — 28.  The  idea  of  testing  the 
feelings  of  a  mother  by  so  barbarous  a  process  as 
cutting  her  child  in  two  pieces  has  always  seemed  to 
ine  very  unreal,  if  not  cruel  and  barbarous.  How- 
ever, even  that  expedient  has  its  antecedents  in 
Tibet,  whore  in  the  Dsanglun  a  story  occurs  of  a 
princess  being  asked  in  marriage  by  six  kings,  and 
where,  in  order  to  avert  a  war  between  theuj,  the 
proposal  is  made  to  cut  the  princess  into  six  slices, 
and  give  one  slice  to  each  of  the  kings. 

How    the   elements   of    this    story   could   have 

•  1  Kings  iii,  16—28. 

t  Benfej,  loc.  cit.,  rol.  ii,  p.  544. 
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ftoated  from  the  Old  Testament  into  tlie  Buddhist 
Canon,  or  luce    versa^  I  confess  I  cannot   explain. 
There  was  commercial   intercourse,  no  doubt,  be- 
tween  Solomon  and   Ophir,  and   tliis  Opliir  beinj^ 
called  the  land  of  peacocks,  apes,  gold,  and  sandal- 
wood, was  probably  India.     But  to  look  npon  this 
story  of  Solomon's  judgment  as  an  import  dating 
***ora  the  time  of  the  famous  Jewish  king,  would 
■bardly  meet  with  the  approval  of  Hebrew  scholars 
^'  the  present  day.     One  thing  only  seems  certain 
*o   me,  that  such  a  story  was  not  invented  twice, 
*  QjJt  it  must  be  a  loan  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
^*^at  it   is  of  supreme    importance    to    come  to  a 
^^cision  on  this  point  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  next  story  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention 
*^  of  a  very  different  character.  It  is  that  of 
^citfiwii  and  the  foxes.  We  read  in  Jiidg.  xv,  4, 
^Oat  "  Samson  caught  three  hundred  foxes,  and 
^Ook  firebrands  and  turned  tail  to  tail,  and  put  a 
■^t*cbrand  in  the  midst  between  tlie  two  tails.  And 
^'^laen  he  had  set  the  brands  on  tire  he  let  them  go 
'^'ito  the  standing  corn  of  the  Philistines,  and  burnt 
^p  both  the  shocks,  and  also  the  standing  corn  with 
^lie  vineyards  and  olives." 

There  is  nothing  corresponding  to  this  in  India, 

*^Ut  it  seems  to  me  an    eniuilly  suriuising  coinci- 

*letice  that  in  ancient  Rome  *  it  was  the  custom  on 

t\ie  19th   of  April,  the  day  of  the  Cerealia,  to  let 

^oxea  run  about  in  the  circus  with  torches  tied  to 

^^^eir  tails,  and  that  in  Corseoli  a  fox  was  wrapped 

^U  burninc  straw  and  grass  as  a  symbol  of  the  fox- 

'  Preller,  '  Bom.  Mjtbologie,'  436.    MunnLardt, '  MytUologisiilie 
^orwl.;  p.  437. 
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demon  running  in  flames  through  the  ripening 
corn-fields.  In  Italy  this  custom  has  been  refoiTed 
to  the  ravages  of  the  mildew,  the  rohigo,  which 
wore  to  bo  averted  by  a  god  and  goddess  called 
Roblgus  and  llohhjo.  The  German  name  Rothfiichis 
points  in  the  same  direction.  But  if  this  was  an 
old  Aryan  custom,  how  can  we  account  for  its 
presence  among  a  Semitic  nation,  unless  we  accept 
Sa  Ditto  II  as  a  humanised  sun -god,  and  the  ravages 
of  the  corn-fields  by  the  foxes  as  symbolical  of  the 
ravages  of  the  hot  sun  burniug  the  dew  and  thus 
destroying  the  harvest?  I  can  only  appeal  to  Old 
Testament  scholars  to  solve  this  problem  in  one 
way  or  Iho  other.  All  that  I  maintain  is  that  such 
coiucidences  cannot  be  ignored  any  longer,  and 
that  in  cases  like  this  anything  is  better  than  un- 
certainty. 

The  same  applies  to  coincidences  between  New 
Testament  and  Buddhist  stories.  We  must  come 
to  some  decision  as  to  their  causes,  unless  we  can 
bring  ourselves  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  simi- 
larity between  them. 

Of  course,  we  must  take  care  not  to  exaggerate 
the  likeness,  and  translators  in  particular  should  be 
very  careful  in  resisting  the  temptation  of  using 
New  Testament  phrases  instead  of  a  strictly  literal 
rendering.  Tbere  is,  for  instance,  the  (/ataka  story 
of  a  king  who  discovers  that  his  wife  has  been  un- 
faithful to  him,  but  who  is  persuaded  by  Buddha  to 
forgive;  both  her  and  her  lover.  In  the  excellent 
translation  of  the  (Vntaka  by  M.  Rouse,  edited  by  fl 
Professor  Cowell,  of  Cambridge,  we  read  (ii,  p.  88), 
*'  Aud  the  king  abode  by  his  advice,  and  he  forgave 
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them  both,  bidding  them  go  and  sin  no  vwre,'^  Tliis, 
of  course,  reii]ind»  us  at  once  of  the  words  in  St. 
John  viii,  II,  "Go  and  sin  no  more.'*  But  in  the 
text  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  Oo  ;  tho  literal 
translation  would  be  *'  Counnit  not  ajrain  such  an 
evil  deed."* 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  very  small  matter,  but  it 
is  just  these  very  minute  coincidences  tliat  carry 
conviction.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  startling  sinii- 
laHty  between  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  of  Buddha 
on  this  subject,  but  there  is  a  very  strong  difference 
^Iso,  as,  for  instance,  iu  the  reason  assigned  by  each 
for  the  king's  forgiveness. 

Another  parable  which  has  several  times  been 
Pointed  out  on  account  of  its  similarity  with  the 
Gospel  is  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  It  is 
*^und  in  the  Saddharma-pu?u/anka,  a  canonical  book 
^f  the  Mahayana  school,  translated  by  Burnouf, 
^Qd  by  Professor  Kern  in  the  Sacred  Books  of 
^he  Easty  vol,  xxi.  But  I  must  say  at  once  that 
^^  this  case  also  I  cannot  see  so  threat  a  likeness 
"Gtween  it  and  the  parable  in  the  Gospel  of 
^'*  Luke  as  many  people  imagine.  We  read  in  the 
'^Urth  chapter — 

"  A  certain  man  went  away  from  his  father,  and  wander- 
^^§  from  place  to  place  lie  became  poorer  and  poorer.  Tho 
'^tlicr,  on  the  contrary,  who  also  left  his  native  place,  grew 
***cher  and  richer,  and  became  a  great  man.  One  day  the 
^**,  roaming  about  from  place  to  place  as  a  beggar,  starved 
^*^<i  ragged,  passed  the  palace  in  which  his  father  waa 
»^ving.  His  father  was  sitting  at  the  door,  and  at  once 
^^Cognised  his  son  for  whom  ho   had  been  longing  for 

*  "  Fana  evanipain  ptlpakammam  mu  karlttbft." 
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years,  but  the  son  did  not  recognise  liia  father.     On 
contrary,  he  felt  frightened  at  all  the  splendour  ho  saw, 
and  ran  off.     Then  the  father  sent  servants  to  fetch  back  _ 
his  son,  and  without  telHng"  anylmdy  that  the  beggar  was  f 
his  soDj   ho    gave   lain   tlie    meanest   employment  on   his 
estate.     And  when  he  saw  him  clearing  away  the  dirt  in  ■ 
the  house,  the  fatlier  disguised  himself  as  a  beggar  so  ag  V 
to  have  some  friendly  talk  with  bis  son.     When  he  found 
out  that  the  poor  beggar  had  become  a  good  and  honest 
man  he  told  him  that  ho  would  treat  him  Uhe  a  son,  but 
still  he  allowed  htm  to  go  on  with  his  menial  work.     At  ■ 
last,  when  the  rich  man  felt  that  his  end   was   near,  he 
made  over  all  his  wealth  to  the  beggar,  but  even  then  he  ^ 
did  not  tell  him  yet  that  ho  was  his  son.     Only  at  the  very  M 
end  of  his  lifo,  and  when  actually  dying,  he  told  him  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  friends  that  he  was  his  son,  his  only 
son,  for  wlioui  he  had  been  longing  all  liis  life,  and   who 
now,  nftci"  he  had  corao  back  to  him,  might  inherit  all  that 
was  his."  m 

Then  follows  the  application.     The   disciples   of  " 
Buddha  have  always  been  his  sons,  though  ignorant 
of    their   sonship,  and  estranged   from   him  while 
occupied  with   lower  thoughts,  till  at  last  Buddha 
dechired  tliem  to  be  his  sons  and  heirs,  and  charged  f 
them  to  become  teachers  of  the  law,  " 

There  is  no  doubt  similarity  on  some  points,  nay, 
even  startling  similarity  between  the  Buddhist  and 
the  Christian  pai'ables,  but  the  application  in  ourf 
case  is  decidedly  different;  it  is  practical  in  the 
Gospel,  it  is  philosophical  in  the  Tiipi/aka.  It  is 
right,  no  doubt,  to  note  all  these  similarities,  but  itis' 
equally  right  not  to  overlook  the  dissimilarities  before 
wo  make  up  our  mind  as  to  whether  any  borrowing 
must  have  taken  place,  and,  if  so,  from  what  quarter 
it  came. 
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The  next  case  is  to  ray  mind  much  more  startling, 
and  the  coincidence  such  that  I  doubt  whether  im- 
partial judges  could  bring  themselves  to  ascribe  it 
to  mere  accident.  It  is  tlie  Ktory  of  a  pious  layman 
who  wallvs  on  the  water  while  he  is  full  of  faith 
in  Buddhaj  but  who  sinks  as  soon  as  his  mind  is 
turned  away  from  bim.  We  read  in  f/ataka,  190 
(vol  ii,  p.  77)— 

"  Ono  evening,  on  his  way  to  (Jetavana,  hp,  the  disciple 
of  Buddha,  catno  to  the  bunk  of  the  river  A/ciravatl,  wlion 
the  ferrymen  had  pulled  up  their  boats  on  the  shore  in 
order  to  attend  service.  As  no  boat  could  be  seen  at  the 
landing-stage,  and  our  friend's  mind  was  full  of  delightful 
thoughts  of  the  Buddha,  he  w.alked  into  the  river.  Ilis 
feet  did  not  sink  below  the  water.  He  got  as  far  as  mid- 
river,  walking  as  though  he  wore  on  dry  land  ;  but  there 
he  noticed  the  waves.  Then  his  ecstasy  subsided,  and  his 
foot  began  to  sink.  Again  ho  strung  himself  up  to  high 
tension,  and  walked  on  over  the  water.  So  ho  arrived  at 
Getavana,  greeted  the  Master,  and  took  a  seat  on  one  side. 
The  Master  entered  into  conversation  with  him  pleasantly. 
'I  hope,  good  layman,'"  said  he,  'you  had  no  mishap  on 
ronr  way.'  *  Oh,  sir/  he  replied,  '  on  my  way  1  was  so 
kbsorbed  in  thoughts  of  the  Buddha,  that  I  set  foot  upon 
the  river ;  but  I  walked  over  it  as  though  it  had  been  dry 
ground!'  *  Ah,  friend  layman,'  said  the  Muster,  'you  aro 
not  the  oidy  one  who  has  kept  safe  by  romcmbering  tho 
virtues  of  the  Buddha."* 

In  this  case  the  mere  walking  on  the  water  would 
not  startle  me  so  much,  for  among  miracles  this  is 
not  a  very  uncommon  miracle.  But  walking  on  the 
water  by  faith,  and  sinking  from  want  of  faith, 
seems  a  coincidence  that  can  be  accounted  for  by 
some  historical  contact  and  transference  only,  and 
in  this  case  we  must  remember  that  the  date  of  the 
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Butldhisfc  parable  is  chronologically  anterior  to  tlio 
date  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. 


One 


and  I  have  done.     You  all 


more  coincHicnce  ana  i  navo 
know  the  account  of  Christ  feeding  the  five  thousand 
with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes^  and  there  remaining 
over  twelve  baskets  full.  Well,  in  the  78th  (?ataka, 
as  pointed  out  to  me  by  Professor  Estlin  Carpenter, 
we  read  of  Buddha  receiving  one  cake  in  IVis  alms- 
bowl,  and  after  ho  had  fed  his  fiveliundred  brethren 
as  well  as  his  host  and  hostess,  nay,  all  the  people 
in  the  monastery,  there  were  still  so  many  cakes 
over  that  they  had  to  be  thrown  into  a  cave  near  the] 
gateway. 

Here  again  there  is,  no  doubt,  some  dissimilarity, 
but  the  similarity  is  far  stronger,  and  requires  some  j 
kind  of  explanation.  We  should  remember  that  the  I 
Greeks  also  did  not  tell  their  ordinary  fables  exactly 
as  the  Hindus  did,  nor  need  the  (riUakas  of  Buddha  ■ 
be  the  mere  copies  of  the  New  Testament  para,blos,  " 
or  vice  i^ersfK  Yet  we  could  hardly  deny  that  com- 
munication and  exchange  there  must  have  beeD. 
The  chapter  of  accidents  may  be  much  larger  than  we 
imagine,  but  when  we  have  to  deal  with  fully  elabo- 
rated stories,  with  tales  composed  for  a  moral 
purpose,  we  can  hardly  fall  back  on  mere  chance. 

That  these  coincidences  exist  between  the  Budd- 
hist Canon  and  the  New  Testament  has  long  been 
known  to  all  Oriental  scholars.  All  that  I  plead  for 
is  that  they  should  not  be  allowed,  as  it  were,  to  lie 
and  litter  about,  recognised  by  everybody,  yet  un- 
explained in  their  historical  origin,  or  altogether 
put  aside.  It  is  not  enough  that  these  coincidences] 
should  be   pointed    ( 


they 


to 
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their  real  source.  Wc  Imvc  to  decide  once  for  all 
whether  we  can  honestly  ascribe  them  to  mere  acci- 
dent, or  to  our  common  liuraan  nature,  or  whether  we 
must  ascribe  them  to  some  real  historical  inter- 
course between  Buddhism  and  Cbristianity.  If  tho)' 
can  be  accounted  for  by  our  common  human  nature, 
let  it  be  done  by  pointing  out  analogous  cases.  If 
they  can  be  ascribed  to  mere  accident,  again  I 
say  let  us  have  similar  cases  from  the  chapter  of 
accidents. 

I  have  often  been  blamed  for  maintaining  what  I 
still  maintain,  namely,  that  the  number  of  coinci- 
dences between  Buddhism  and  Christianity  has  been 
very  much  exaggerated.  Many  of  them  can  be,  and 
have  been,  explained  as  having  arisen  from  natural 
and  intelligible  causes.  But  T  feel  all  the  more 
strongly  that  it  is  our  duty  to  point  out  that  there 
are  some  coincidences  remaining  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for  in  that  way.  We  cannot  adopt  the 
diabolical  explanation  proposed  by  Hue  and  Gabet. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  face  the  facts  such  as  they  are, 
and  to  try  to  understand  them. 

I  have  tried,  therefore,  to  lay  the  case  before  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  not  as 
an  advocate  who  pleads  for  one  side  or  the  other, 
but  rather  as  a  detective  or  as  a  solicitor  who  collects 
and  arranges  the  evidence,  or  as  a  judge  who  has 
to  sum  it  up,  showing  as  little  prepossession  as 
possible  towards  one  side  or  the  other,  and  leaving 
the  final  verdict  to  the  jury.  On  one  point  only  1 
feel  strongly  ;  these  matters  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  any  longer  undecided.  8ome  people  speak 
as  if  Christianity  had  been  borrowed  wholesale  from 
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Butldliism  ;  others,  in  pleading  for  priority  on  the 
Christian  side,  are  apt  to  fnrt^et  that  tlio  Buddhist 
Canon  was  reduced  to  writing  in  tlie  first  century 
before  tiit^  ClH-istian  era.  As  liitlo  as  nuihlliistu 
would  siiffV'r  if  sonio  of  its  fiTitakas  couUl  be  proved 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  West,  would  Cliris- 
tianity  suffer  if  certain  of  its  parables  conhl  be 
proved  to  have  come  from  the  East.  Because  one 
of  the  saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
suggested  by  the  storj'  of  Buddha,  it  docs  not  follow 
that  all  Christian  saints  were  Buddhists  in  dis- 
guise ;  nor  would  the  Eastern  origin  of  some  of  our 
parables,  particularly  when  employed  witli  a  new 
purpose,  affect  the  value  wliicli  tliey  have  hitherto 
possessed. 

Parables  are  very  apt  to  assume  an  historical 
character.  I  am  told  that  the  very  house  of  Dives 
is  shown  at  Jerusalem.  And  would  the  parable  of 
a  man  being  saved  by  faith  from  "  the  waters  that 
drown  us  and  from  the  storm  that  goes  over  our 
soul"  be  less  instructive  than  the  account  of  an 
actual  walking  on  the  surface  of  a  lake?  In  all 
such  cases  we  often  gain  more  than  we  lose ; 
anyhow,  we  can  never  lose  by  yielding  to  truth. 

It  has  been  asked  what  I  could  mean  by  saying 
that  on  the  most  essential  point  of  religion  limldliisvi 
is  dttwirfriafUtf  opposed  to  Chnsfianlfi/. 

I  have  often  tried  to  show  how  Buddhism  is  really 
in  its  philosophical  aspect  a  mere  continuation  or 
realisation  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Upanisliads, 
the  so-called  Vedunta  doctrines.  The  last  result  of 
that  Vedanta  philosophy  is  that  nothing  really  exists 
but  the  Brahman   (neuter),  the  ovtwc  of,  and  that 
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everything  phenomenal,  including  the  Ego  as  well 
as  the  personal  gods,  are  the  result  of  Avidyd  or 
Nescience.  As  soon  as  that  Nescience  is  dispelled 
by  means  of  Vidyu  or  Vedfinta  knowledge,  all  that 
is  phenoiueual  vanishes,  and  only  that  which  lies 
behind  or  beyond  the  phenomenal,  what  wo  should 
call  the  nouraenal,  what  the  Voduntisfcs  call  Brahman, 
exists  and  is  known  to  exist.  The  phenomenal,  from 
the  Vedanta  point  of  view,  is  therefore  not  entirely 
unreal  or  empty,  but  it  has  its  reality  in  Brahman, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  may  be  accepted  and 
acted  upon  during  the  stage  of  Nescience.  Even 
the  personal  gods  or  the  personal  Egos  are  allowed 
this  limited  reality,  and  a  worship  of  Isvara,  or  the 
Lord,  is  sanctioned  as  a  preparation  for  that  higher 
knowledge  which  teaches  the  "  tat  tvam  asi,"  i.e. 
Thou,  the  individual  Ego  (ntmau)  art  really  it,  that 
is,  the  Brahman  (Paramatman). 

Buddhism  was  far  more  negative.  It  denied  both 
the  Ego  and  the  Brahman,  There  is  no  atman,  it 
declared,  no  man,  and  no  living  soul.*  Nescience 
was  altogether  illusion,  there  was  neither  a  phe- 
nomenal nor  a  noumcnal  world.  "While  the  Yedan- 
tists,  for  instance  8ankara,  looked  on  Brahman  as 
the  seed  or  cause  of  the  universe,t  Buddha  himself 
seems  to  have  believed  in  an  infinite  intelligence 
only  (Bodhi),  of  which  ho  and  otlier  Buddhas  were 
the  realisation,  if  that  is  the  meaning  of  Bodbi- 
sattva. 

It  will  be  clear  from  this  how  far  apart  Chris- 

*  NaivAtra-litiu&,  na  naro  na  A'a  jsrlram  asti. 

■\  "  jLariA'ara-viijasya  Brabinano  bbCitaiiam  utpattiA.'     See  'New 
DiBpenBation,'  March  Slat,  1806. 
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tianity,  whicli  teaches  a  belief  in  a  personal  God 
the  Creatorof  the  world,  the  Father  of  the  Son,an< 
of  all  mankind,  is  from  Buddhism,  which,  if  it  doe 
not  actually  deny,  never  affirms  a  belief  in  a  Creator 
in  a  created  world,  or  in  the  act  of  creation  itself 
which  substitutes  nothing  for  the  phenomenal  nui 
verse,  but  recognises  Intelligence  only,  and  thai 
apparentl}^  without  any  attributes.  In  one  sense  i 
cannot  be  doubted  that  Buddhism  denies  the  ful 
reality  of  a  personal  soul  as  well  as  of  a  personal  God 
the  two  cardinal  points  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  O 
Christ's  two  commandments,*  the  first  would  convex 
no  meaning  at  all  to  a  Buddhist :  "  Hear,  O  Israel 
the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  :  and  thou  shalt  lovi 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  al 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  tlr 
strength  :  this  is  the  first  commandment."  Thongl 
the  second  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  love  th"' 
neighbour  as  thyself,"  would  be  readily  acceptec 
by  every  school  of  Buddhism.  Some  would  go  evei 
further.  They  would  insist,  like  Buddha,  on  lovin| 
others  more  than  ourselves,  and  they  would  probablj 
render  love  by  Karmtya,  i.  e.  pity. 

The  evidence  before  you  is  now  complete, — ai 
complete,  at  least,  as  within  the  limits  of  a  lectun 
I  could  make  it ;  sujfficiently  complete,  I  hope,  ti 
enable  you  to  form  an  independent  judgment.  '. 
Iiavo  not  repeated  what  I  have  said  elsewhere,  noi 
tried  to  refute  once  more  the  many  attempts  tba 
have  been  made  to  discover  coincidences  where  thej 
do  not  exist.  With  regard  to  the  ancient  Greeli 
fables,  I  expect  that  their  Eastern  origin  will  pro^ 
•  Mark  xii,  28. 
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bably  be  admitted  by  most  people,  tliougli  not  by 
a.il.  The  migration  of  fables  from  India  in  the  sixth 
century  of  our  era  is,  however,  beyond  the  roach  of 
reasonable  doubt ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Buddha 
legend  as  told  of  St.  Josaphat,  I  question  whether 
any  objection  would  have  been  raised  to  its  Eastern 
origin  but  for  the  very  natural  feeling  that  even  a 
reflex  of  Buddha  ought  never  to  have  been  placed 
among  Roman  Catholic  saints.  Unfortunately,  when 
we  come  to  the  cjUestion  whether  the  story  of  the 
Judgment  of  Solomon  was  borrowed  by  Buddhists 
from  the  Old  Testament,  or  was  carried  from  India 
to  Jerusalem,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  our  own  judg- 
ment quite  unbiassed.  Wo  are  so  accustomed  to 
look  upon  the  judgment  delivered  by  Solomon  as 
an  historical  event  which  happened  nearly  throe 
thousand  years  ago,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  this  judgment,  or  the  principle  of  it, 
may  have  been  known  anywhere  else,  may  have 
been  transferred  to  Solomon  as  the  representative 
of  Jewish  wisdom,  and,  like  many  a  proverb,  been 
clothed  in  that  dramatic  form  in  which  we  find  it 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Of  course,  the  two  mothers 
and  the  babe,  as  well  as  the  wise  king  ou  the  throne 
of  judgment,  may  all  have  been  real  beings  of  flesh 
and  blood,  and  the  judgment  may  have  been  de- 
livered once,  and  once  only,  at  Jerusalem.  But 
then  comes  the  difficulty,  how  it  could  have  become 
known  in  India,  and  how,  instead  of  being  ascribed 
to  Solomon,  it  could  have  been  told  thereof  Vi.saklja, 
a  mere  woman,  though  a  wise  woman ;  and  how  it 
could  have  been  altered  so  as  to  sound  to  our  ears 
more  natural  psychologically  than  Solomon's  some- 
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what  inliuiuan  proposal.  There  are  diflSculties  what- 
ever way  we  turn;  and  yet  I  doubt  whether  anyone 
could  bring  himself  to  believe  that  such  a  judg-ment 
was  conceived,  or,  if  you  like,  was  actually  delivered 
more  than  once. 

The  greatest  diOQculty  of  all,  however,  has  been 
caused  by  the  parallel  stories  in  the  Buddhist  Canon 
and  in  the  Grospels.  Many  of  them  I  believe  I 
have  proved  to  be  quite  unconnected.  But  in  a 
few  the  parallelism  is  too  clear  to  be  denied.  In 
these  cases  our  natural  inclination  would  be  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Buddhist  stories  were  borrowed  from 
a  Christian  source,  and  not  vice  versa.  But  here 
the  conscience  of  the  scholar  comes  in.  Some  of 
these  stories  arc  found  in  the  Hinayjlna;  Buddhist 
Canon,  and  date,  therefore,  before  the  Christian 
Scholars  are  at  full  liberty  to  prove  that  the 


era. 


date  assigned  to  that  canon  is  wrong.  But  if  they 
cannot  do  that,  and  if  all  competent  scholars  are 
agreed  as  to  its  date,  the  question  may  now  fairly 
be  submitted  to  any  English  jury,  Were  these 
stories  carried  from  India  to  Alexandria  and  Pales- 
tine, or  were  they  not?  We  want  a  competent 
and  impartial  jury  to  decide,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  have  brought  the  case  before  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  highest  legal  authority,  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  as  a  fit  subject  for  a 
learned  discussion  and  for  an  authoritative  judg- 
ment. What  is  wanted  is  a  straightforward  English 
verdict,  Yes  or  No ;  not  a  shilly-shallying  verdict 
of  Not  Proven,  least  of  all,  mere  hadmage.  To  me 
an  honest  verdict  of  No  will  bo  quite  as  welcome 
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as  an  honest  verdict  of  Yes.  The  one  seems  to  me 
to  require  quite  as  much  courage  as  the  other.  No 
wouhl  mean  that  the  evidence  is  untrustworthy,  and 
that  even  if  it  were  not,  it  would  not  justify  a  verdict 
in  favour  of  Buddhism.  Yes  would  recognise  the 
value  of  the  evidence,  and  would  admit  that  the 
similarities  cannot  be  considered  as  purely  acci- 
dental. What  is  wanted  is  the  power  of  sifting 
evidence  and  a  simple  love  of  truth.  To  quote  the 
words  of  Rosmini,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Roman 
Catholic  divines,  "  We  must  be  firmly  persuaded  in 
seeking  for  truth  that  in  itself  and  in  its  conse- 
quences, it  must  lead  to  good."  Whatever  value 
we  may  attach  to  our  own  most  cherished  convic- 
tions, there  is  something  more  precious  than  all  of 
them,  and  that  is  our  perfect  trust  in  truth,  if  once 
we  have  seen  it. 
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stream  of  alliteration  from  its  Anglo-Saxon  source, 
viz.  from  449  to  L550,  on  the  present  occasion,  in 
pursuing  it  still  farther,  from  1550  down  to  the 
time  of  Mihon,  I  must  revert  for  a  moment  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  English 
poetry  "pure  and  undefiled,"  and,  indeed,  the 
English  language,  may  he  said  to  have  heen  gene- 
rated by  their  father,  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

By  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  our 
mixed  language  had  achieved  a  certain  amount  of 
importance,  and  to  some  extent  a  development  of 
h'terary  activity  had  been  evolved  ;  but,  in  order  to 
permanently  establish  and  to  consolidate  our  Eng- 
lish language  and  poetry,  it  required  the  creative 
and  presiding  genius  of  Chaucer  to  give  them  new 
life  and  renewed  energy.  By  his  sole  efforts  our 
language  was  firmly  established,  and  by  his  native 
style  our  literature  was  so  enriched  as  to  form  a 
standard  of  composition. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  from  a.d.  449  to 
the  time  of  Chaucer  at  any  rate,  if  not  later,  alli- 
teration   had    been     characteristic   of   our    native 
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poetry,  when  it  was  conspicuously  esteemedi  as  a 
system  or  school  of  poetry  in  itself.  Moreover 
this  interesting  metrical  form  had  existed  during  fl 
this  period  in  its  original  simplicity,  and  in  almost 
strict  accordance  with  the  primitive  Anglo-Saxon 
rules,  notwithstanding  the  gradual  introduction  of 
rhyme  after  the  Norman  conquest. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  alliteration  solely  in] 
relation  to  metre,  indeed  its  only  co-relationship  up 
to  the  time  of  Chaucer ;  and  instead  of  limiting 
the  term  Neo-alliteration,  as  has  been  done,  to  de- 
scribe the  habit  of  the  pre-Elizabethan  writers  offl 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  in  making 
the  vowel  correspond  much  more  frequently  than  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  I  prefer,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  simplification,  to  regard  all  our  poetry  previous 
to  Chaucer  as  alliterative  in  its  broadest  sense, 
and  to  use  the  term  neo-alliteration  to  describe  the 
subsequent  uses  and  developments  of  the  metrical  ™ 
form  to  which  I  will  now  briefly  i*efer.  | 

In  other  words,  I  regard  alliteration  as  a  metrical 
form  characterising  our  poctiy  from  Anglo-Saxon 
times  down  to  at  least  the  latter  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  according  to  which,  instead  of  two 
lines  rhyming  together,  they  are  joined  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Jirsl  line  containing  fico  words 
commencing  with  the  same  letter,  and  the  secondM 
having  its  first  word,  on  wliich  stress  is  laid  in  the^ 
pronunciation,  also  beginning  with  the  same  letter, 
thus : 

*'  But  yet,  though  while  I  /ish  I^ast, 
I  make  good  /ortono  my  repast." 

(Basse.) 
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With  the  establishment,  however,  of  English 
poetry,  strictly  so  called,  by  Chancer,  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  rules  were,  speaking  broadly,  no  longer 
observed  ;  for  although  alliterative  poems,  unaccom- 
panied by  rhyme,  are  found  in  our  literatu!*e  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  sixteentli  century,  when  rhyme 
finally  triumphed,  yet,  as  our  English  poetry  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed  ns  Hteratttre  before 
the  time  of  Chaucer,  who  wrote  in  rhyme,  and  was 
the  first  great  architect  of  our  versification,  I  think 
it  best  to  associate  the  newer  uses  and  develop- 
ments of  the  old  form  with  him. 

From  the  time  of  Chaucer  alliteration  became 
merely  a  form  of  embellishment,  as  it  remains  to 
our  own  day — a  form  "  used  for  tlie  purpose  of 
euphony,  and  of  adding  point  or  pungency  to  com- 
position, the  author  making  the  euphony  ancillary 
to  his  wit  by  isolating  the  alliterated  words  into 
such  prominent  positions  in  the  verse  as  render  it 
impossible  that  the  gist  of  the  matter  should  escape 
the  reader.  In  this  way  it  has  been  applied  for  the 
purposes  of  simple  euphony ;  of  bringing  into  relief 
similes  and  contrasts  ;  of  emphasising  epigram  ;  of 
perpetuating  proverbs,  and  of  intensifying  style, 
more  especially  in  the  repetition  of  adnouns.'**  To 
these  changed  uses  and  developments  of  the  old 
metrical  form  I  limit  the  term  Neo-alliteration. 

Although  Chaucer  held  alliteration  rather  at  a 
discount,  as  appears  from  his  lines — 

"  But  trusteth  well,  I  aiu  a  eoutherne  man, 
I  cannot  rhime  rim,  ram,  nif,  by  my  letter," 

yet  he  did  use  it,  and  not  unconsciously,  as  an  em- 
*  Dr.  E.  Kennedy,  Lecture  on  Allite>-ation. 
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bellishment,  aod  I  can  readily  choose  some  excelle 
specimens  of  neo-alliteration  from  liis  rbymes. 

Chaucer's  reference  to  his  being  a  "  southerni 
man,"  in  the  lines  just  quoted,  may  be  explaine 
by  the  supposition  that  alliteration  was  superseded 
in  the  south  by  the  newer  metrical  forms  fashion- 
able in  the  twelfth  nnd  thirteenth  centuries,  but 
still  maintained  its  position  in  the  north  and  west 
until  Fierii  the  PJoivman  once  more  restored  its 
classical  character. 

In  Ogle's  version  of  the  prologue  to  The  Wife  of 

ath*8   fale^    I   find   an   excellent  description   of  a 

fourteenth  century  lady's  occupation,  in  which  the 

I  following  lines  occur : 
I  "  Visits  to  every  church  we  daily  paid, 

f  And  warched  in  every  holy  masquerade." 

Again,  further  on,  when  she  had  got  rid  of  her 
husband  and  married  the  clerk,  the  good  wife  dis- 
covers that — 


b? 


« 


"Love  seldom  haunts  the  breast  where  learning  lies, 
And  Venus  sets  ere  Mercury  can  rise." 


I 


F  The  clerk,  being  a  scholar,  insisted  upon  reading 
to  his  wife,  which  she  failed  to  appreciate,  and  we 
may  readily  surmise  from  what  follows  that  her 
objections  were  not  so  much  to  liis  reading  as  to 
what  hu  read.  But  I  must  allow  her  to  tell  hei 
own  story : 

"  My  spouse,  who  was,  you  know,  to  learning  bred, 
A  certain  treatise  oft  at  evening  read. 
Where  divers  authors  (whom  the  devil  confound 
For  all  ihcir  lies)  were  in  one  volume  bound, — 
Valerius  whole,  and  of  St.  Jerome  part, 
Chrisippus  and  Tertnllian,  Ovid's  art, 
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Solomon's  proverbs,  Eloisa'a  loves, 
And  many  more  than  sure  tlie  Church  approves ; 
More  legends  were  there  here  of  wicked  wives 
Than  good  in  all  the  Bible,  and  saints'  lives. 
Who  drew  the  lion  vanquished  ?     'Twas  a  man  ! 
Bat  covdd  we  MJoraen  write  as  scholars  can, 
Mvn  should  stand  mark'd  with  far  tnorc  Avickediiess 
Than  all  the  sons  of  Adam  could  redress. 
It  chanced  my  husband,  ou  a  wiuter's  night. 
Read  in  this  book  aloud,  with  strange  delight. 
How  the/irst/emale  (as  the  Scriptures  a-Ijow) 
Brought  her  own  spouse  and  all  his  race  to  woo  ; 
How  Samson  fell ;  and  ho  whom  Dejanire 
Wi*apped  in  th'  envenom'd  *hirt,  and  .^et  on  tire  ; 
How  some  with  .swords  their  .vleepiug  lords  have  slaiuj 
And  some  have  liammev'd  nails  into  their  braiii, 
And  some  have  </reuch'd  them  with  h  (deadly  potion  : 
And  this  he  read,  and  read  with  great  devotion. 
Long   time  I    heard,  and  swell'd,   and   blushM,  and 

frown'd, 
But  when  no  end  of  these  vile  tales  I  found. 
When  still  he  read,  and  laugh'd,  and  read  again, 
And  half  the  night  was  thus  consumed  in  vain ! 
Provoked  to  vengeance,  three  Zarge  leaves  1  tore, 
And  with  one  bnffet/elled  him  to  theyloor  ! 
With  that  my  husband  in  a/ury  rose, 
And  down  he  settled  me  with  hearty  blows; 
1  groan'd,  and  lay  extended  on  my  side, 
*  Oh  !  thou  hast  slain  me  for  my  wealth  (I  cried). 
Yet  I  forgive  thee ;  take  my  last  embrace.* 
He  wept,  kind  soul,  and  sfcoup'd  to  kiss  uiy  face. 
I  took  him  such  a  box  as  turned  him  6lue, 
Then  .sigh'd  and  cried,  '  Adieu,  my  dear,  adieu  I '' 
But  after  many  a  hearty  struggle  past, 
I  condescended  to  be  pleased  at  last, 
Soon  as  ho  said,  '  My  mistress  and  my  wife, 
Do  what  you  /ist  the  term  of  all  your  /ile  ;' 
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I  took  to  heart  the  merits  of  the  cause. 

And  stood  content  to  rule  by  wholesome  laws. 

Secured  the  reins  of  absolute  cotiunand, 

With  all  the  Government  of  house  and  land, 

And  empire  o'er  his  tongue,  and  o'er  his  hand. 

As  for  the  vohmie  that  reviled  the  dames, 

*2'wa3  lorn  to /ragmeuts,  and  condeinu'd  to /lames." 

The  English  Muse  was  welt-nigh  silent  in  the 
land  for  over  150  years  after  the  period  of  Chaucer. 
Yet  in  the  poems  of  his  contemporaries,  Gower  and 
Barbour,  and  araoTjgst  the  minor  bards  who  suc- 
ceeded them,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  selecting 
evidences  of  alliteration.  Thus  in  Gower's  Coti- 
fessio  Amantis  I  find  the  following  among  many 
instances  : 

"  Auou  he  let  two  cafres  make 
Of  one  semblance,  and  of  one  make. 
So  Zich  that  no  M  //j-ilko  throwe, 
That  one  may  fro  that  other  kuowo." 

And  in  Barbour's  Apoatrophe  to  Freedom  the  follow- 
ing lines  occur : 

"  A  Jioble  hart  may  haiff  iiane  68© 
Na  elljs  wacht  that  may  him  plese." 

And  again,  in  The  Bruce  : 

"  Some  of  the  horse,  that  stickit  were, 
i^ushit  and  reolit  richt  rudely.  .  ." 

Passing  over  such  minor  poets  as  Occleve,  Lyd- 
gute,  Barclay,  Hawes,  and  Skelton  (in  each  of  whom, 
however,  alliteration  may  be  found),  we  come  to 
(lie  Karl  of  Surrey,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  poor' 
old  Thomas  Tusser,  author  of  the  first  didactic 
j)i)eui  in  our  literature,  entitled  .1  Hnndred  Hood 
i\tikiis  of  Eaabatulne.      Froui  one  short  poem  by 
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Lord  Surrey,  entitled  Prisoner  in  Windsor^  he  re- 
counteth  his  Pleasure  there  i^assed^  I  cLoo3e  the 
followiDg  specimen  : 

"  The  secret  groves,  which  oft  we  made  resound 
Of  pleasant  jolaint,  and  of  our  ladies'  praise." 

Aud  again  : 

"  And  with  this  thouj^kt  the  blood  forsakes  the  face, 
And  tears  borain  my  cheeks  of  deadly  hue, 
The  which,  aa  soon  as  sapjnng  i«ighs,  alas! 
Upsupped  have,  thus  I  my  plaiut  renew," 

In  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  Ode  to  a  Lute  occur  the 
following  lines : 

"  Though  ray  «ongs  be  somewhat  *trange. 
And  «peak  such  words  as  touch  my  change, 
Blame  not  my  Lute  ! " 

And  further  on  : 

"  iS'pito  asketh  spite,  and  changing  change, 
Aiid/als6d/aith  must  uoeds  be  knowu, 
The/auUs  so  great,  the  case  so  strange." 

Again,  in  Pleasure  is  mixed  with  every  Pain : 

*'  Venomous  thorns  that  are  so  sharp  aud  keen 
Bear  flowers,  we  see, /ull/resh  aud /air  of  hue; 
Poison  is  also  put  in  modicine 
And  unto  wiau  his  health  doth  uft  renew. 
The  fire  that  all  things  idse  t.-onsuuieth  dean 
May  /turt  aud  /teal ;  ihen,  if  fhat  ibis  be  f-rue, 
I  irust  some  /irae  my  /larm  may  be  my  /wealth. 
Since  every  tcoe  is  joined  ?yith  some  wealth." 

And  lastly,  in  the  Mean  and  Snre  Eslale,  amongst 
other  instances  of  alliteration  occurs  the  following 
line : 

'*  Ho  dieth  unknown,  c2azod,  with  dreadful  face." 
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In   the  Directions  for  cuUivatmy  n  Hoiugarden^ 

Tusscr  says  : 

"  When  fancy  persuadeth,  among  otter  crops. 
To  have  for  his  spending  .vuflicicnt  of  hops. 
Must  willingly  follow,  of  rlioitres  to  t'iioose 
Such  lessons  approved,  as  skilful  do  use. 

"  The  *un  in  the  south,  or  else  monthly  and  west, 
la  joy  to  the  hop,  as  a  welcomed  guest  j 
iJut  wind  in  the  iiorth,  or  else  ijovtherly  east. 
To  the  hop  is  as  ill  as  ayliy  in  a /east." 

And  in  Moral  Refiectio^is  on  the  Wind: 

**  Though  winds  do  rage  as  i/n'nds  icere  ifood,* 
And  cause  spring-tides  to  raise  great  flood; 
And  loity  ships  ^eave  anchor  in  mud, 
iiereaving  many  of  life  and  of  ^lood ; 
Yet  true  it  is  as  cow  chews  cad. 
And  trees,  at  spring,  doth  yield  forth  bud. 
Except  wind  stands  as  never  it  «tood, 
It  ia  an  ill  wind  turns  none  to  good." 

Between  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
and  the  year  1557  some  poets  flourished  in  Scot- 
laml,  including  King  James  I,  "  Blind  Harry," 
Holland,  lieurysou,  Walter  Kennedy,  William 
Dunbar,  Biahop  Gavin  Douglas,  and  Sir  David 
Lyndsay,  and  in  the  works  of  all  these  many 
^doucos  of  alliteration  may  be  found.  This  is 
^p^^fOoW  to  l*^  wondered  at  vA^hen  we  remember  the 
4^fl^nous  between  the  English  and  Scottish  Ian- 


fW«W 


which  bad  occurred  about  this  time,  and  to 


«ttcli  *n  extent  as  to  constitute  the  northern  dialect 
*)ft  irrelative  and  distinct  form  of  speech;  also 
^*  |m|  that  in  the  north  the  Anglo-Saxon  elements 


•  Mad. 
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of  the  language  largely  prevailed.  Besides,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
there  were  a  number  of  Scottish  alliterative  poems, 
referred  to  in  one  of  my  former  papers  on  the 
subject,  which  were  published  by  Mr.  Laing,  in 
1822,  in  a  volurae  entitled  Select  Remaiiia  of  Ancient 
Popidav  Voelrtj  of  Scolhimf.  It  will,  however,  serve 
my  present  purpose  if  I  select  a  few  instances  of 
alliteratiou  from  several  of  the  best-known  poets  of 
the  period,  on  the  priuciple  that  the  greater  includes 
the  lesser. 

Thus  Henryson,  in  his  charming  pastoral  of 
Bobene  and  Makyney  says  : 

"  Robin  sat  on  a  (/udo  fjreeii  liill 

Keepand  a /lock  of /b,* 
Merry  Ifakyue  said  him  tell, 

iZobiu,  thou  rue  ou  me  ; 
I  have  thee  /ovit  foud  and  still, 

Thir  year55  /wo  or  /hroe, 
My  dnXii  in  dorn,  hut  gif  than  tiill 

Pouhtless  but  dried  I  tZe. 

"  Aobin  answered  ; — By  the  iJood 

Na  thing  of  love  I  knaw. 
But  keepis  my  shoop  under  you  wudo, 

Lo !  where  they  rako  on  raw  ; 
What  has  marred  thee  ia  thy  hjoocI, 

3/akym  to  ?ne  thou  shaw  ? 
Or  what  is  /ove,  or  to  be  WaA 

Fain  wad  I  Zear  that  Zaw." 

1  miglit  quote  many  verses  in  succession  in  which 
the  alliteratiou  is  studiously  manifest;  also  frum  The 
Town  and  Conntrij  Moilsc,  from  which  I  select  the 
following  lines : 


Sheep. 
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*'Frae/oot  to/oot  he  cast  her  to  and/rae, 
*  *  *  4:  * 

Thy  mangery  i3  minget*  till  with  caro^ 
Thy  guise  is  ^ude^  thy  j/ano-f  ull  sour  as  ^all ; 
The/ashiou  of  thy/erist  is  but /air, 
So  shall  thou_/md  hereafterward  may /all." 

Again,  in  his  Summer  Mornmg  : 

"  lu  the  midst  of  Jane,  that  jolly  sweet  reason, 
Whoii  that /air  Fha&hns  with  his  6eamis  bright. 
Had  dryed  up  the  dew  from  dale  and  t?owii. 
And  all  the  /and  made  with  his  /eniisj  iight, 
lu  a  moruing,  betweou  midday  and  night, 
I  rose,  and  put  all  sloth  aud  sleep  aside 
Until  a  wood  I  went  alone,  bat  guide,"§ 

and  so  on  through  each  verse  of  the  poem. 

William  Dunbar  (whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  desig- 
nated as  "a  poet  unrivalled  by  any  that  Scotland 
has  produced ")  literally  teems  with  alliteration. 
For  example : 

"  The  wavering  world's  wretchedness. 
The /ailing  and/ruitless  businoss. 
The  misspent  time,  the  service  vain, 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 
"  The  sliding  joy,  the  gladness  *hort, 
The/eigued  love,  the /also  comfort, 
Thu  Afweir  abadB,|j  the  alightful  traiu,lf 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain." 

X\\k\  uxuin,  in  T/ie  Merle  ami  Nightingale: 

••  In  May,  as  that  Aurora  did  upspring. 
With  «-rystal  een  chasing  the  rludde's  sable, 
I  heuril  a  merle  with  merry  notis  sing 
A  wing  of  love,  with  voice  right  comfortable, 

•  Mlii>{lt'<l<  t  FrUndahip.  {  Radiance. 

j   Witltout.  II  Delay.  %  Snare. 
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Agsin'  the  orient  beaniis,  amiable, 
Upon  a  blissful  branch  of  laurel  green ; 
This  was  her  sentence,  ^weet  and  delectable, 
A  lusty  /ife  iu  Lov'ia  service  been." 

And  so  on.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  quoting 
yet  another  line  from  the  same  poem,  as  it  is  so  cha- 
racteristically alliterative : 

"Their  wit  is  went,  of  woe  they  are  not  'ware." 

Gavin  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  affords  rae 
some  alliterative  lines ;  and,  although  a  later  writer 
than  either  Henryson  or  Dunbar,  his  Scottish  lan- 
guage is  far  more  archaic,  and  more  difficult  to  read 
or  understand,  for  which  I  surmise  aflTectation  is 
principally  to  blame.  The  following  passage  is 
from  his  translation  of  part  of  the  prologue  to  the 
twelfth  book  of  the  j^neid;  and  I  would  much 
rather  have  to  read  it  in  the  original ! 

"  The  young /awns /ollow  and  the  dun  dacs, 
Kids,  skippand  threugh,  runuis  after  raes. 
In  ^yssurs  and  on  ^eyis,  kittle  ^mbs 
Full  ^ait  and  trig  socht  bletand  to  their  dams." 

I  find  his  language  so  unattractive,  however,  that 
the  above  quotation  must  suffice,  especially  as  it 
answers  my  purpose.  Thus  also  Sir  David  Lynd- 
say,  Lyon  Kiug  of  Arms,  in  his  Satire  on  the  Syde 
Tails  or  Long  Dresses  of  the  Ladies : 

"  And  7»oorland  Afeg  that  milked  the  gowes, 
C'laggit  with  clay  aboou  the  hows. 
In  fearn  nor  />yre  she  will  not  if?ide 
Without  her  kirtle  tail  be  syde." 

I  pass  over  some  English  and  Scottish  ballads  of 
the   period,   such  as    "  The   Deaths  of    Percy  and 
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Douglas,"  "  Sir  Patrick  Sppiis, 


>>     t«  rn 


lie  GaberluDzie 


Man,"  and  others,  as,  iiltliougli  they  are  interesting 
in  themselves,  they  are  scarcely  of  such  importance 
as  to  call  for  any  detailed  notice,  notwithstanding 
that  alliteration  appears  in  each  of  them. 

i  uovv  approach  the  grand  era  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  a  period  of  creative  activity  sacred  to  Eng- 
lish geniii.s — an  age  of  intellectual  giants-  who 
flourished  in  this  dear  old  Enghmd  of  ours,  and 
who  raised  the  literature  of  our  ishiiid  home  so  that 
it  became  the  envy  of  the  nations  and  the  glory  of 
the  world. 

To  exhaust  the  evidences  of  alliteration  even  in 
this  brilliant  period  would  require  not  only  one,  but 
a  dozen  papers,  so  that  I  must  content  myself  by 
selecting  instances  confined  almost  to  the  best 
known  and  most  illustrious  poetical  writers  of  this 
golden  age.  I  have,  however,  carefully  examined 
the  works  of  every  poet  of  this  time  whose  name  is 
retained  in  the  annals  of  our  poetical  literature,  and 
I  can  only  assure  you  tliat  there  is  not  one  of  them 
who  fails  to  afford  instances  of  "  apt  alhteration's 
artful  aid." 

Of  those  poetical  writers  who  mny  be  said  to  form 
links  betwi'en  Chancer  and  Spenser,  the  first  in  point 
of  time  is  Thomas  Sackville,  from  whom  1  quote  the 
following  alliterative  lines : 

"  Tost  aud  tormented  with  tho  /edious  fhoughfc^ 
***** 
But /rots  within  so/ar/orth  with  the /ire 
Of  breaking /lames." 

John  Harrington,  author  of  some  unimportant 
but   pleasing  amatory  verses,   and    Arthur    Brooke, 
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author  of  '*  The  Tragical  History  of  Romeiis  and 
Juliet/'  which  Shakespeare  laid  under  coutributioD 
for  the  outlines  of  his  famous  tragedy,  I  pass  over. 
The  next  name  is  that  of  Georg*e  Gascoitrne,  one  of 
our  earliest  dramatists  and  satirists,  from  whom  I 
cull  the  following  examples  from  his  Couutv)/  Gentle- 
nien  and  Squires  : 

"  Who  rules  the /lock  when  shepherds  are  so /led  f 
Who  *tays  the  cvtafF  which  should  uphold  the  .st-ato? 
Forsooth,  good  sir,  the  lawyer  /eapeth  in, 
Nay,  rather  /eaps  both  over  hedge  and  ditch. 
And  rules  the  roost,  but  few  men  rale  by  right." 

In  his  satire  on  The  Court  Ladies  also: 

"  Behold,  my  lord,  what  monsters  mustor  liore. 
With  angel*s  face,  and  /jarmfiil,  /icUish  /hearts, 
With  smiling  looks,  and  deep  tieceitful  thoughts. 
With  tender  skins,  and  stony  cruel  minds. 
With  stealing  steps,  yet/orward/ect  to /rand. 
Behold,  behold,  they  never  >^tand  content. 
With  (jod,  with  kind,  with  any  help  of  art, 
But  curl  their  locks  with  ?>odkins  and  with  trauls, 
But  dye  their  hnir  with  sundry  .viibtle  .sleights. 
But  paint  and  wlick  till /airest /ace  be/aul. 
Bat  fcombast,  fcolster,  frizzle,  and  perfume ; 
They  7/jar  with  rnusk  the  balm  which  nature  made. 
And   dig  fcr  rfcalh  in  rfelicalfsl  r^ishrs  !  '' 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  better  known  as  a  proso 
writer  than  as  a  poet,  but  two  of  his  sonnets  contain 
these  alliterative  lines  : 

"  They  deem,  and  of  their  doom  the  rumour  flies 
That  ^^oison  foul  of  hubbling  Pride  doth  lie 
So  m  my  swelliug  breast." 

Again  : 
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"  Come  sleep,  O  sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace. 

The  ^'aiting-placc  of  "-it,  the  hn\m  of  rroe. 
***** 

Sliiold  me  from  out  the  press 

Of  those  fierce  darts  i?espair  at  one  rfoth  throw." 

The  second  groat  planet  in  tho  firmament  of  our' 
literary  history — Edmund  Spenspr — is  unfortu- 
ately  more  talked  about  than  stiidiod,  altliough  of 
all  our  descriptive  poets  liis  "lofty  rhyme"  is  the 
most  melodious  and  luxuriant.  He  is  also  one  of 
the  boldest  in  the  use  of  alliteration  ;  thus,  in  The 
Filer ij  Queene : 

"  Much  fiiiunted  with  that  dint,  her  sense  was  f/nzed." 
"  Add/aith  unto  your/orce,  and  he  uot/aint." 
"  ^ober  he  seemed,  and  very  wageiy  *ad." 
"  Through  tcoods  and  «?a8teness  v'ide,  him  daily  sought/^ 

"And  with  the  light  amazed /orgat  liis/urious/orce." 
"  Their /leecy  /lowers  they /earfully  did  steep." 

To  these  might  be  added  innumerable  single  alli- 
terative lines,  but,  in  my  careful  reading  of  Spenser, 
I  have  been  much  struck  with  tlie  frequency  of  his 
alliterative  couplets,  which  in  many  instances  abso- 
lutely embody  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  rule,  viz. 
in  having  two  alliterated  syllables  in  the  first  line, 
and  one  in  the  second^  thus  : 

"  The  rancorous  rigour  of  his  might 
Nought  ask  I,  but  only  to  hold  my  right." 

Fnhlo  of  Oak  and  Brier. 
"  The  merry  lark  her  matins  sings  aloft ; 
The  thrush  replies ;  the  mavis  descant  plays." 

Epithalamium. 
"  Nor  jjierceable  with  power  of  any  star  j 
And  all  withiu  were  paths  and  alleys  wide." 

Faery  Queene. 
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"  Ab,  see,  whoso /air  thing  dost/ain  to  see 
In  springing /lower,  the  image  of  the  day." 

Hnd. 
"  In  her  fair  eyes  two  living  ?amps  did  flame, 
Kindled  above  at  the  heavenly  Maker's  Zight." 

Ihid. 
"  Her  yvorie  forhead,  full  of  ^Kiuntie  hnivo, 
Like  a  //road  table  did  itsclfe  Jispred." 

Ihid. 

What  powerful  testimony  to  the  poetic  graces  of 
alliteration  is  borne  by  the  fact  that  we  thus  find 
one  of  England's  greatest  poets  making  use  of  them 
in  their  original  Anglo-Saxon  forms  after  the  lapse 
'if  1140  years  I 

Elsewhere,  on  almost  every  page,  Spenser  not 
only  makes  use  of  alliteration,  but  emphasises  it 
still  more  by  increasing  or  modifying  the  number 
of  alliterated  syllables  in  each  couplet,  thus : 

"  As  the  great  eye  of  heaven  «hyn^d  bright, 
And  made  a  #uQshino  in  a  .^hady  place." 

Hero  we  have  only  one  alliterated  syllable  in  the 
first  line,  and  two  in  the  second. 

**  jStill  when  .'*he  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  «-ard. 
And  ichen  ifhe  waked  he  waited  diligent/' 

Ten  alliterated  articulations  in  one  couplet  I 

"  The  swnny  fceams,  which  on  ^be  Allows  teat, 
And  those  which  therein  /jatht-d  might  offend." 

"  More  faire 
She  seemed  when  she  presented  was  to  .^ight, 
And  was  yclad,  for  heat  of  scorching  aire." 

"  (Stuffed  with  ^eel-headed  dartes  wherewith  she  qnell'd 
The  ravage  beastes  in  her  victorious  play." 
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"  As  tbrongli  the /louring /orest  rash  she /led 
In  her  rntlc  heares  sweefc/lowres  themsolves  did  lap. 

And  so  I  might  go  on  page  after  page  ! 

Between  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  occur  a  few  't 
poetical  writers,  — none,  indeed,  of  prime  importance,  4 
but  each  furnishing  us  with  examples  of  alliteration  d 
in  abundance.  Thus,  in  chronological  order,  Robert-^ 
Southwell  in  The  Bimimfj  Babe  : 

"  As  I  in  hoarj  winter's  night 
6'tood  ^hivoring  in  the  ^now, 
Surprised  1  was  with  v*faddea  heat." 

And  in  Tmte.s  go  by  Turns : 

"  The  driest  soil  suck  in  *ome  moistening  shower ; 
Time  goes  by  /urnes,  and  i^hances  change  by  course 
From/oul  to /air." 

Again,  William  Warner,  in    77* e  Life  of  a  Shep- 
herd : 

*'0r  storms  by  sea,,  or  stirs  on  land,  or  crack  of  credit  lost, 
Nor  spending /rauklier  than  his /lock  shall  still  de/itiy 
the  cost." 

From  Samuel  Daniel  also  I  select  the  following ; 

it  is  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Goimtes^  of  Cumberland  : 

"  The  /airest  and  the  best-/aced  enterprise 
Great  private  Pompey  lesser  privates  quails.** 

From  one  of  his  sonnets : 

"  Lighten  forth  stiiilos  to  clear  the  clouded  air, 
And  calm  the  tempest  which  uiy  sighs  do  raise." 

And  from  bis  Ulf/sses  and  the  Syren  : 

"  For  oft  we  see  a  tmcked  peace 
To  be  icell  changed  for  war." 

"  T  must  he  icon  that  cannot  win, 
Yet  lost  were  I  not  icon." 
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Out  of  many  instances  I  subjoin  the  following 
from  Michael  DraytoDj  best  known,  perhaps,  as  the 
author  of  PohjoJhion  ;  these  occur  in  his  Description 
of  a  Stag-hunt: 

"  The  humorous  night 
Bespangled    had   with  pearl,    to   7*leaso   tho   morning's 
sight." 

"  The  throstle,  with  shrill  sharp,  as  purposely  he  sung 
'T  awake  the  listless  sun." 

Again  : — 

"  And  through  the  ^vi.sted  #ops  of  our  clear  covert  creeps. 
To  kiss  the  gentle  shade,  this  while  that  sweetly  sleeps.'* 

*'  -Peed /airly  on  the  lawns  both  .vorta  of  wasoned  deer  ; 
Here  walk  the  stately  red,  the  /reckled  /allow  there." 

Edwanl  Fairfax  (translator  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem) 
has  many  alliterative  lines  and  couplets ;  for  in- 
stance,— 

*'  Her  /iair — that  done — she  iwisted  up  in  fress, 
And  /oosor  locks  in  silken  iaces  rolled." 

"  Upon  hia  breast  and  forehead  gently  ?/lew 
The  air,  that  /^alm  and  nardus  /jreathed  unseen." 

"  He  heard  a  sound,  that  .ftrange,  sweet,  pleasing  was." 
"  There  sang  the  tfwan^  and  singing  died,  alas !  " 

The  6rst  of  those  will  be  found  in  his  Description 
of  Armida  and  her  Enchanted  iiirdle,  and  the  three 
latter  in  Rinahloat  Mount  Olivel^sind  The  Enchanted 
Wood.  The  following  spirited  line  occurs  in  his 
translation  of  Tasso  :* — 

The  French  came /oremost,  battailous  and  bold." 

•  I,  37. 
VOL.  XVIII.  L 


I  can  only  quote  the  following   from    Sir  John 
Harrington's  DescripHon  of  a  Precise  Tailor: — 

"  Ho  /bund  his/ingers  wero  to/ilch  inclined. 
Bid  him  to  have  the  ?janner  in  his  mind/' 


rds  1 


Shakespeare,  the  glory  of  our  literature,  affords 
many  examples  of  alliteration,  both  in  his  poems 
and  in  his  dramas.  Thus  in  one  of  the  sonnets  he 
says, — 

"  To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  /eave  ere  long." 

And  in   his    Vemifi  and  Adonis  occur  these  dainty 
alliterative  examples  : — 

"It  shall  be /icklc,  ^/i*lse,  and/iill  of/raud. 
Bud  and  he  f^laated  in  a  breathing  while," 

In  King  John*  is  the  following  admirable  in- 
stance:— 

*'If  what  in  rest  you  have,  in  right  you  hold." 

And  in  King  Richard  IJ:\ — 

"Fear'd  by  their  6reed,  and^moua/or  their  ?virth.*' 

In  the  subjoined  quotation  from  the  Midsummer 
NighVs  Dream  we  find  an  excellent  example  of  the 
use  of  alliteration  in  simple  euphony,  and  an  in- 
stance in  which  Shakespeare  is  most  lavish  in  its 
application  :■ — 

"  Thou  rememberesfc 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 
And  hoard  a  mermaid  on  a  ffolphin's  back, 
Uttering  such  didcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  grow  civil  at  her  song, 
And  certain  «tars  ^^hot  madly  from  their  sphere 
To  hear  the  *'ea-7naid*s  wusic. 

•  IT,  2,  65.  t  n.  1,  52. 
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That  very  time  I  saw  (bat  thou  couldst  not), 
Flying  between  the  fold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Capid  all  ftrmed,  a  rertain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal,  throned  by  the  west, 
And  Zoosed  his  /ove-shaffc  smartly  from  his  bow, 
As  it  should  pierce  a  /mndred  thousand  hearts ; 
But  I  might  .vee  young  Cupid's  fiery  .shaft 
Qnench\l  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon; 
And  the  imperial  votaress  pass'd  on 
In  ?naiden  meditation, /ancy-/ree." 

Sir  John  Davies  is  represented  by  the  following 
line  from  Tht^  Dancimj  of  the  Air: — 

"  There  is  no  Jiound  so  harsh  that  she  doth  ^corn." 

And  again  in  his  Reantonsfor  theSours  hmtwrtalify: — 

"  ZfOng  doth  she  stay,  as  Zoath  to  /eave  the  ?and." 

Following  Sir  John  Davies  there  was  a  host  of 
minor  poets,  inckiding  Edward  Vere  (Earl  of  Ox- 
ford), Sir  Edward  Dyer,  Thomas  Storer,  Cliurch- 
yard,  Tuberville,  Watson,  Constable,  Lodge,  Barn- 
field,  &c.  These  I  purposely  pass  over,  not  because 
any  of  them  fait  to  afford  evidence  of  alliteration, 
but  because  it  would  be  simply  impossible  to  quote 
illustrations  from  every  comparatively  unimportant 
poet  within  anything  like  reasonable  limits. 

I   select   one   line   out   of   many   from  Donne's 
Satires : — 

"  Towards  me  did  run 
A  thing  more  strange  than  on  Nile's  ,f]irae  the  -vun 
E'er  bred." 

And  one  line  also  from  Joseph  Hall's  Satires :  — 

"  All  British  hare  upon  the  iristled  skin." 

All  are  familiar  with  the  beautiful  lines  attributed 


to    Christopher   Marlowe,   entitled   The  Passionate 
Shephcj'fi  to  his  Love^  which  commence  thus : — 


"  Come  IWo  with  me  and  be  iny  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  joleasures  prove." 

Also  with  Sir  Walter   Raleigh's  spirited  reply, 
which  these  alliterative  Hoes  occur : — 

L  "  These  ^^retty  pleasures  might  me  wove 

^H  To  live  with  theo  and  be  thy  iove." 

^H  "  But  time  drives /locks  from/ield  to /old 

^^H  When  rivers  ?"age  and  rocks  grow  cold." 

^^1  "The /lowers  do/adc,  and  wanton  fields 
^^^^         To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields; 
^^^^H         A  honvy  tongue^  a  henrt  of  gall 
^  Is/ancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's /all." 

[         In  Marlowe's  Faustits  I  find,  among  many  other 
I     instances,  this  line : — 

I  "  My  I'de  and  lasting  service  for  your  iove." 

And  again  : — - 

**  The  stars  move  still,  time  runs,  the  clock  will  wtrike." 

Yet  again  : — 

"  To  practice  more  than  heavenly  power  permits.*' 

lu  The  Jew  of  Malta  also — 

•'  And  in  the  i^badow  of  the  silent  night 
Doth  A^hake  contngion  from  her  .vable  wings,** 

In  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Pifgrimage  be  says  : — ? 

"  7?lood  must  be  my  foody's  6almer, 
No  other  />alm  will  there  be  given." 

LUil  in  the  beautiful  lines  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
iKi*  lino: — 

■  Thy  (/oar  life  f/uno,  and  t/eatli  liath  troubled  more." 
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T  omit  noticiiinf  Joshua  Sylvester,  and  choose  tbo 
following  from  B€>n  Jousou's  Hymn  to  Diana: — 

"  Qaeen  and  hantresSj  chaste  and  fair, 
Now  the  flun  is  laid  to  *leep, 
iSeated  in  thy  silver  chair, 

(State  iu  wonted  manner  keep." 

And  in  his  Ode  to  Penshurst  are  these  lines ; — 

"...     doth  provide 
The  purpled  pheasant  with  the  speckled  «ide; 
The  painted  partridge  lies  in  every  field." 

Sir  John  Beaumont  affords  this  out  of  many 
instances : — 

"My  fellow-^foldiers  I  though  your  iworda 
Are  «harp,  and  need  not  whetting  by  my  words." 

His  brother,  Francis  Beaumont>  best  known  in 
connection  with  John  Fletcher  as  a  dramatist,  has 
these,  among  frequent  alliterative  lines  in  his  other 
plays,  in  The  Faithfid  Shepherdess : — 

"  iStraighter  than  *traightest  pine  upon  the  ^toop." 
"From  the /ull-/i'eighfced  bags  of  our /air /locks." 

"...     be  ever/ree 
*'  From  that  great /oe  to/iiith,/oul  jealousy." 
"  By  this /air /bunt  hath  mauy  a  /.hophord  .sworn." 

And  in  verses  to  Melanchol//,  from  Nice  Valour,  these 
lines  occur : — 

"  Fountain  heads,  and  pathless  groves, 
Places  which  pale  passion  loves  [  " 

Reluctantly  passing  over  Sir  Henry  Wotton  and 
Lord  Brooke,  whose  works  contain  many  examples 
of  alliteration,  1  cull  the  following  from  the  brother 
poets  Phineas  and  Giles  Bletcher,  cousins  of  the 
dramatist : — 
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"But  when  tliis  *eca]id  life  aud  glory  fades, 
And  ^inks  at  length  in  time's  obscurer  ^bades^ 
A  #ecoud  fall  /(ucceeclsj  and  double  death  invades." 

Also  the  following  admirable  alliterative  line  : — 
"  Upon  her  i/rows  lies  Lis  6eut  obon  hoy/." 

And  again  : — 

"  A  silver  wand  the  aoreeress  did  away." 

William  Biowiie,  in  A  Descriptive  Sketch,  affords 
the  following  example: — 

"  (Sing  to  a  ifpring  that  smibeth  as  sho  floats." 

And  in  his  lines  to  Night,  occurs  the  following  per- 
fect alliterative  couplet : — 

"  The  *able  mantle  of  the  ailent  night 
iSliut  from  the  world  the  ever  joysouie  light." 

And  in  the  same  poem,  further  on,  be  says, — 

"  When  fhieves  from  /hickets  to  the  cross-ways  stir, 
And  ^rror  frights  the  loouly  passenger." 

Some  Scottish  poets  of  this  period  I  purposely 
pass  over  imuoticed,  including  Alexander  Scott, 
Sir  Richard  Maitlaiul,  Alexander  Montgomery, 
Alexander  Hume,  King  James  A^I,  "William  Drum- 
mond,  Sir  Robert  Ay  ton,  George  Buchanan,  and 
Dr.  Arthur  Jobnstou,  for  the  reason  1  have  already 
given  ;  also  some  of  the  minor  dramatists,  as  Hey- 
wood,  Bale,  Udall  and  Still,  Norton,  Edwards, 
Whetstone,  Lyly,  Kyd,  Lodge,  Munday,  Webster, 
Middleton,  Isfash,  aud  many  lesser  lights;  at  the 
same  time  numerous  examples  of  alliteration  might 
easily  be  selected  frum  each  and  all  of  them. 

Robert  Green  has  numerous  examples  ;  fur  in- 
stance:— 
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"  So,  as  «he  j»1iows,  she  seems  the  budding'  rose. 
Yet  tfweeter  far  than  is  an  earthly  flower." 

"iook  on  Orlando,  Vanquishing  in  ?ove." 

And  again  in  bis  Content :  a  Soiinet : — 

"  The  homely  housa  that  /larbours  quiet  rest." 

In  bis  Patient  GrlsseU,  Henry  Cbettle  bas  tbe 
following  beautiful  line: — 

"  fieems  like  a  bright  .star  in  a  wulleu  night." 
And  George  Cbapraan  has  this  typical  example : — 

"  Or,  then,  great  prince  of  shades,  where  never  -yeeu, 
iSticks  his  far-darted  beams." 

From  Thomas  Dekker  I  quote  these  alliterative 
lines : — 

*'  iSiome  would  Ahake  the  head,  though  saints  should  aing ; 
Some  i-nakes  must  hiss,  because  they're  born  with  stings." 

And  again  : — 

"  Whose  *tar-like  eyes  have  power — might  they  still  «hinu ! " 

In  Philip  Massinger's  CUij  Madam^  amid  many 
otber  example.^,  the  following  occurs  : — 

**  When  your  ahips  are  at  «ea,  their  prayers  will  swell 
The  sails  with  prosperous  winds." 

And  from  John  Ford's  Broken  Heart  Ijjelect  tbese 
lines : — 

•*  My  glass  of  life,  sweet  ifriucess,  hath  few  uiiuutes 
i?emaining  to  ruu  down  ;  the  sands  are  ^pent." 

Heyvvood  and  Shirley  alone  remain  to  close  tbe 
Eliiiabetbai)  era.  In  bis  Shepherd* s  Song  the  former 
supplies  the  following  ilhistratious  : — 

"  For  courtly  *ilks  in  care  are  .spent, 
When  country's  russet  breeds  routent." 
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Again : — 

"  If  we  sometimes  the  willow  twear 
By  subtle  swains  that  dare  forswear." 

And  Shirley,  in  his  Lady  of  Pleasure : — 

"  About  your  coach  whose  rude  postillion 
Must  pester  every  narrow  lane,  till  passengers 
And  tradesmen  curse  your  choking  up  their  stalls." 

Again : — 

"  Some  dfartes  had  been  discovered,  and  creeds  too." 

In  concluding  the  illustrious  era  of  Elizabeth  1 
cannot  do  better  thau  quote  the  following  "  ditty 
of  Her  Majesty's  own  making,  passing  sweet  and 
harmonical,"  especially  as  it  literally  teems  with 
alliteration :  * — 

"  The  doubt  of /uture/oes  exiles  my  present  joy, 
And  wit  me  warns  to  shun  such  snares  as  threaten  mine 

annoy ; 
For  /alsehood  now  doth  /low,  and  subject /aith  doth  ebb, 
Which  would  not  be  if  reason  ruled,  or  wisdom  weaved 

the  web. 
But  clouds  of  toys,  untried,  do  cloak  aspiring  minds 
Which  turn  to  rain,  of  late  repent,  by  course  of  changed 

winds. 
The  top  of  Jiope  supposed,  the  root  of  ruth  will  be, 
And  fruitleis  all  their  gfrafEed  guiles,  as  shortly  ye  shall 

see  J 
Then  dazzled   eyes,  with    pride  which  great   ambition 

blinds. 
Shall  be  unsealed  by  tworthy  wights,  whose  /oresight 

/alsehood /in  ds, 
The  daughter  of  debate,  that  eke  discord  doth  sow. 
Shall  reap  no  gr&in  where  former  rule  hath  taught  still 

peace  to  j/row, 
•  Vido  Puttcnham's  Art  of  English  Poesy  (1589). 
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No  foreign  banished  wight  Bhall  anchor  in  this  port ; 

Our  realm  it  brooks  no  stranger's  force — let  them  else- 
where resort. 

Oar  rusty  sword  with  rest  shall  lirst  his  edge  employ 

To  poll  their  tops  that  seek  such  change,  and  gapo  for 
future  joy." 

As  forming  a  link  between  the  Elizabethan  and 
the  succeeding  age,  I  may  here  mention  the  name 
of  my  own  ancestor,  AVilliani  Litbgow,  the  illus- 
trious Scottish  traveller,  who  suffered  so  cruelly 
from  the  Inquisition,  and  wbo  flourished  between 
1083  and  1040.  I  do  so,  however,  with  some 
hesitation,  for  he  alfords  an  example  of  the  most 
flafjrant  abuse  of  alliteration  in  our  lanofuajjfe.  I 
only  quote  it  in  order  to  show  how  this  beautiful 
metrical  form  can  be  degraded  when  its  application 
is  forced  and  exaggerated  : — 

"  (i'lauce,  grlorious  Geneve,  f^ospol-yuiding  gem  ; 
Great  God,  govern  good  (Veneve*8  j/hastly  f/anie." 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  couplet  every  word  is 
alliterated,  and  I  need  only  further  remark  that  the 
author  was  more  than  punished  for  his  transgression 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Malaga  ! 

In  the  period  extending  from  1G25  to  1689  arc 
comprehended  the  names  of  many  writers  who  shed 
lustre  upon  the  poetical  literature  of  England.  I 
now  propo.se  to  examine  chronologically  the  works 
of  some  of  these  worthies,  with  the  object  of  show- 
ing that  even  the  greatest  of  them  acknowledged 
tbo  power  of  alliteration  as  an  embellishment,  and 
as  adding  euphony  to  their  versification. 

The  first  name  is  that  of  William  Basse,  a  name 
scarcely    known    until    recently   in    the   annals  of 
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English  literature,  except  as  the  author  of  an  Elegy 
on  Shakesjyearey  probably  written  in  1616 — the  3^ear 
of  the  great  dramatist's  death.  Like  his  brother 
pastoralist,  William  Browne,  Basse  must  be  iu- 
cluded  amoDgst  those  whom  Mr.  Saintsbury  would 
call  **  belated  Elizabethans,"  as  his  productive 
period  rauges  from  1602  to  165)5.  I  ara  glad  to 
say  that  his  poetical  works  were  last  year  collected 
aud  very  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Warwick  Bond, 
one  of  the  University  extension  lecturers,  and  those 
intere.sted  in  such  matters  will  find  that  these  poems 
as  a  whole  have  '  the  echo  of  the  "  spacious  tioaes.*'  * 
From  these  I  cull,  almost  at  random,  the  follow- 
ing examples  of  alliteration  : — 

"  For  KOiigs  as  wwectj  as  holloas  rfeepe 
Ueaervea  tlie  sport     .     .     ." 

Again  : — 

*'  The  *un  the  tiay  will  then  delay 
8t\\\  more  to  view  thy  troupes  so  «weet.'' 

And  in  The  Angler* s  Song  : — 

"  And  wheu  the  iimorous  front  I  wait 
To  /ake,  aud  he  devours  my  bait." 

next  stanza  is  the  following  :■ — 

*  Bat  yet,  though  while  I/iah  I/ast, 
I  make  good/ortune  ray  i"epast." 

Lild  in  Tom.  a  Bedlam. :  — 

"  Forth  from  the  ihxxk.  and  (Hsnial  cell. 
Or  from  the  tieep  al)yss  of  hell." 


Ii 


lie 


Hut    it    IS    unnecessary 
incr 


Sh  tuiglj^  be 


to    multiply    (juotatious 

indefinitely. 
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John  Taylor,  *•  the  Water  Poet/'  offers  the  sub- 
joined couplet : — 

"This  country,  Amiaudale,  in  former  times 
Was  the  cursed  climate  of  rehcllious  crimes." 

George  Herbert,  in   his  poem  on  Siuulayi  talks 
of:^ 

"  The  coucb  of  time,  care's  ?;almi  and  iay." 

And  in  bis  lines  on  Mortification  will  be  found  these 
alliterative  lines : — 

"  When  clothes  are  taken  from  a  chest  of  sweets 
To  swaddle  infants,  whose  young  breath 
ii^carce  knows  the  way." 

'And  Frtincis  Qiiarles  has  the  following  lines  among 
many  others  : — 

"  Thy  cunning  ran  but  pack  the  cards, 
Thou  canst  not  play." 

The  Vanity  of  the  World. 

And  again  : — 

"  Pleasure's  but  pain,  and  mirth  but  pleasing  madness." 

Deliijht  in  God  only. 

In   some  lioea  called  Sic   Vita^  Dr.  Henry  King 
has  this  example  : — 

"The  tiew  </ries  up,  the  star  is  *hob, 
T'he /light  is  past,  and  njan/orgot." 

And    in  a  poem  eDtibled   The  Dirge,    the  followiug 
occurs : — 

"  Wiiose  .'<pring  and /all  faint  weasons  keep, 
Like/Its  of  waking  before  i^leep." 

George    Wither,    iu     The     !Shcpherd''i<    ilanling, 
says : — 
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"  Let  my  ^ife  no  Zongor  be 
Than  I  am  in  love  with  thee/' 

liu,  in  his  poem  on  Ohristmas  : — 

"  The  icenches  with  their  fwassail-bowls, 
About  the  atreots  are  flinging." 

For  reasons  already  stated  I  pass  over  the  names 
of  Lady  Elizabetli  Carew,  Bishop  Corbet,  William 
llabington,  John  Cleveland,  John  Clmlkhill,  William 
Cartwright,  Thomas  Randolph,  Dr.  William  .Strode, 
Henry  Vaughan,  Thomas  Stanley,  and  William 
Chamberlayne,  all  before  the  time  of  Milton,  and 
in  the  works  of  all  of  whom  1  have  ab-eady  marked 
nvunerous  examples  of  alliteration. 

I  have  chosen  four  examples  from  Thomas  Carew, 
the  tirst  from  one  of  his  songs,  the  second  and  third 
from   Disdain    reiuruedy    and    the    last   from     Th 
Ap^trodch  of  Sprijig  : — 

"  Nor  to  wtars  to  *how  what'a  bright, 
Nor  to  snow  to  toach  you  white." 

"  Or  from  stur-likc  oycs  doth  seek 
Fuii]  to  main  tain  his /ires." 

"I  have  searched  thy  noul  within, 
And  find  nought  but  pride  and  *coru." 

*'  No  more  the  frost 
Cundies  the  grass,  or  callij  an  icy  cream 
Upon  the  stiver  lake  or  iTystal  atreaiu/' 

In  his  liaUad  hffore  a  Wedding,  Sir  John  Suckliu 
^Ow  following:— 

^Ucr  mouth  so  «mall,  when  she  does  *peak, 
Tbou'dst  «wear  her  teeth  her  words  did  break." 

.    %  Ricliurtl  Lovelace  this  line  from  his  poem  en 
^^  Tk€  Hose. ;— 
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"  5weet,  serene,  sky-like  flower." 

And  the  subjoined  stanza  from  LucasUi^  <vi  Gohig  to 
the  Wars : — 

"  True,  a  new  mistregs  now  I  chase, 
The/ii'st/oe  in  the/ield; 
And  with  a  stronger /aith  embrace 
A  sword  J  a  horse,  a  shield." 

From  numerous  examples  I  select  those  that 
follow  from  Richard  Crashaw's  description  of  the 
Abode  oj  Safau,  as  fonnd  in  his  translation  from  the 
Italian  of  Marino's  SoS2)etto  d'Hirode  : — 

"  Fain  would  he  have  /ergot  whnt/atal  strings," 

**  He  shook  himself,  and  spread  his  .vpacioua  wings." 

"  Now  with  new  rage,  and  wax  too  Aot  for  keU, 
With  his/oul  claws  he/enced  hia/urrowed  brow." 

Dear  old  Robert  Herrick  affords  nuraerous  ex- 
amples ;  thus,  in  his  lines  To  Blossoms  : — 

"i^air  pledges  of  a/ruitful  tree, 
Why  do  you /all  so/ast  ?  " 

Again,  in  the  Hoes  Ujjon  JulkCs  Recovery  : — 

"And  to  all  flowers  allied  in  blood, 
Or  sworn  to  that  sweet  sisterhood, 
For  Stealth  a  Jiilia'a  cheek  /mth  .vhed 
Clarot  and  rreain  fummiugled." 

Furthor,  in  To  Primroses  filled  unthMoruinij  Deiv  :— 

"  No,  no;  this  -sorrow  sliown 
By  your  tears  shed." 

And  yet  again,  in  To  find  God  : — 

"  iSliow  me  that  world  of  stars,  and  whence 
They  noiseless  spill  thoir  influence." 

Sir  William   Davenant  (better  known  as  a  dra- 
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matist)  affords  many  instances ;  thus,  in  one  of  his 
songs  : — 

"  The  merchant  bows  unto  the  seaman's  *tar, 
The  ploughman  from  the  «un  his  season  takes." 

And  in  his  DescHption  of  the  Virgin  Bertha  (from 

*  Gondibert  *)  :— 

"  Devoutly  at  her  tiawn  in  homage  fall 
And  droop  like  flowers  when  evening  shuts  her  eyes." 

And  again  : — 

"  Fond  waids !  who  love  with  mind's/ine  stuff  would  wend." 

In  Abraham  Cowley's  Heaven  and  Relit  from  the 

*  Davideis,'  I  find  the  following  : — 

"  On  no  smooth  sphere  the  restless  seasons  slidc^ 
No  circling  motion  doth  swift  time  divide." 

And  in  The  Resurrection : — 

"  The  spheres  themselves  shall  silence  bring, 
[/ntune  the  ttniversal  string." 

Again : — 

"  And  when  the  attending  soul  naked  and  shivering  stands." 

Further,  in  bis  Elegy  '  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  William 
Hervey :' — 

"  /Silent  and  sad  I  walk  about  all  day. 
As  sullen  ghosts  stalk  speechless  by." 

And  in  bis  own  Epitaph  he  says  ; — 

"  With  /lowers,  ^it  emblems  of  his  /ame, 
Compass  your  poet  round ; 
With /lowers  of  every /ragrant  name 
Be  his  warm  ashes  crowned." 

But  two  names  remain  before  the  time  of  Milton, 
viz.  Sir  John  Denham  and  Edmund  Waller.     From 
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Oenham's  well-knowD  poem  entitled  Cooper's  Hill  I 
tlius  quote : — 

"  The  morning  hatli  not  lost  her  virgin  blush  ; 
Nor  «tep,  but  mine,  /?oiled  the  earth's  tinselled  robe  ; 
How^  full  of  heaven  this  solitude  appears, 
This  faithful  comfort  of  the  ^ppy  swain  ! 
Who,  from  his  /mrd  but  peaceful  bed  roused  up, 
In's  morning  exercise  saluted  is 
By  ayiill  ^uire  of/eathered  choristers, 
Wedding  their  notes  to  the  enamoured  breeze !  " 

Elsewhere  in  the  same   poem,  speaking  of  the 
1- names,  he  says : — 

^ongh  with  these  streams  he  no  remembrance  hold, 
Whose  foam  is  amber,  and  their  grravel  grold, 
His  genuine  and  less  gruilty  wealth  to  explore, 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  «hore, 
^  ©r  which  he  kindly  spreads  his  spacious  wing, 
^iid  hatches  plenty  for  the  ensuing  spring." 

-^gain,  I  find— 

"  A  chapel  crown'd,  till  in  the  common  fate 
Th'  adjoining  abbev  fell." 
And — 

Bnt  princes'  swords  are  sharper  than  their  styles." 
Aod  again  :— 

■actions  of  the  last  age  are  like  almanacs  of  the  Zast  year." 
A    .   .  (Sophtj.) 

^^^  in  his  Song  to  Morpheus : — 

"And  though  he /ears  no  prince's /rown, 
Flies  from  the  circle  of  a  crown." 

[Sophy,  act  v.) 

^<icrmnd  Waller  uses  alliteration  freely,  but  I  can 
y  ^ive  a  few  instances.     Thus,  in  his  Panegyric 
^'^y  Lord  Protector :— 
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"  Had  for  some  ages  past  this  race  of  glory 
RvLTx,  with  amazement  we  should  read  your  story." 

Again,  in  bis  lines  on  The  British  Navy : — 

"  From  whence  our  red-cross  they  triumphant  see 
JBiding  without  a  rival  on  the  sea." 

In  his  poem,  also,  entitled  At  Penshiirst  I  find  these 
two  examples : — 

"  That  all  we  can  of  love  or  high  desire 
iS^eems  but  the  ^moke  of  amorous  Sidney's  fire." 

"But  with  my  own  breath  still /oraent  the /ire 
Which /lames  as  high  as/ancy  can  aspire." 

Finally,  an  examination  of  the  works  of  Milton 
shows  us  that  be  was  not  only  a  lover,  but  a 
master  of  the  uses  of  alliteration ;  and  that  he 
esteemed  it  higher  as  a  poetical  embellisbment  than 
be  did  rhyme  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  large 
use  be  made  of  the  former  in  his  compositions,  but 
also  from  the  slighting  tone  in  which  be  spoke  of 
the  latter.  In  fact,  be  denounces  rhyme  as  "  no 
necessary  adjunct  or  true  ornament  of  a  poem  or 
good  verse."  In  the  following  alliterated  line  by 
Milton  there  are  nine  alliterated  words  out  of  the 
eleven  which  compose  it,  including  the  terminal  s. 
In  it  also  be  manifests  in  a  most  striking  manner 
one  of  the  greatest  evidences  of  refinement  in 
authorship,  viz.  that,  while  the  means  used  are  kept 
out  of  sight,  the  object  is  accomplished  to  perfec- 
tion— an  instance  of  ars  est  celare  artem : — 

"  Thus  saying,  from  hev  7iusband's  feand  ^er  /land  soft  she 
withdrew." 

Tbat  be  was  also  full  master  of  the  power  ex- 
ercised by  alliteration  appears  from  the  fact  tbat 
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he  had  recourse  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  intensify- 
ing composition  in  giving  force  to  his  figures  :* — 

"  As  when,  to  team  proud  cities,  war  appears 
IFaged  ia  the  troubled  sky." 

And  again : — 

"  When  his  darling  was 
B'urled  /zeadlong  to  partake  with  us  the  curse." 

He  sometimes  also  sinks  the  euphony,  and 
renders  the  passage  purposely  harsh  and  grating  to 
tVie  ear,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  strings  his 
'towels  and  consonants  in  juxtaposition  for  the 
purpose  of  intensifying  it  still  further  : — 

"  In  discourse  more  «weet 
(For  eloquence  the  »oul,  «ong  charms  the  sense) 
Others  apart  sit  on  a  hill  retired. 
For  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high 
Of  Providence,  /oreknowledge,  will,  and  /ate, 
Fixed /ate,  /ree-will,  /oreknowledge  absolute." 

Although  the  works  of  Milton  literally  teem  with 
examples  of  the  influence  and  uses  of  alliteration,  I 
can  only  find  room  for  the  following  : 

"JSehemoth  6iggest  torn." 

{Paradise  Lost.) 
I  "Yet  held  it  more  feuman,  more  /ieavenly,  first 

[  By  winning  words  to  conquer  willing  /hearts." 

{Paradise  Regained,  i,  221.) 
"  A  table  richly  spread  in  regal  mode." 

{Idem,  n,  339.) 

And— - 

TTeep  no  more,  woeful  shepherds,  weep  no  more." 

{Lycidas.) 

^  liave  now  examined  the  works  of  every  writer 

*  Dr.  E.  Kennedy,  Lecture  on  Alliteration. 
^^K.  XVIII.  M 
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of  English  poetry  from  Chaucer  to  Milton,  and 
although  circumstances  have  not  permitted  me  to 
quote  from  all,  yet  I  can  only  assure  you  that  there 
is  not  one  of  thorn  from  whom  many  examples  of 
alliteration  might  not  have  been  selected.  I  have 
at  least  quoted  from  all  those  writers  who  are  best 
known,  and  as  much  as  the  exigencies  of  time  and 
space  allowed,  and  I  think  I  may  assume  that  my 
self-imposed  task  has  never  before  been  so  fully 
performed. 

In  the  majority  of  examples  given,  alliteration 
has  been  used  as  a  simple  embellishment,  and  in 
order  to  enrich  the  euphony  of  the  versification  ; 
but  in  other  cases  it  has  been  used  to  bring 
similes  and  contrasts  into  relief,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  intensifying  style.  I  have  already  dealt  with  it 
elsewhere  in  simple  relationship  to  metre,  and  in 
all  these  respects  who  can  say  that  it  has  not,  in 
English  poetry,  most  admirably  answered  the  de- 
sired end?  "Where  it  is  used  judiciously  and  spar- 
ingly we  cannot  but  admit  its  beauty  ;  and  it  is 
only  when  it  is  abused,  or  its  application  forced, 
that  it  becomes  obtrusive  and  objectionable. 

It  is  evideut  that  the  poets  who  preferred  the 
metrical  form  of  alliteration  to  the  more  refined 
classical  models  had  an  object  in  view  in  adopting 
the  former  by  preference;  and  that  it  was  not 
either  arbitrarily,  or  at  random,  or  from  inability  to 
execute  or  appreciate  the  classical  forms  of  expres- 
sion extant  that  they  did  so.  In  seeking  to  account 
for  their  preference  for  the  older  form  of  versifica- 
tion, I  venture  to  surmise  that  they  were  acting 
in    accordance   with    the   Iloratiau    rule,   viz.    that 
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"tlje  style  of  the  poet,  or  rather  of  the  speakers  in 
tn©  poem,  should  not  bo  unsuited  to  their  station 
m  life,  else  their  efforts  would  only  excite  ridicule." 
I  am,  however,  confident  that  this  was  the  reason 
"^vlij  Langlande  selected  the  alliterative  style  of 
composition  for  his  great  satirical  poem  of  ricra 
the  Plow  man  J  and  very  probably  the  reason  of  its 
g'feat  popularity ;  for  it  was  written  in  the  interests 
of  the  people,  and  not  to  proraoto  the  cause  of 
t-hiose  exercising  autliority  over  them. 

If  we  compare  Chaucer  with  his  almost  contem- 
porary Langlande,  we  at  once  see   that    both  of 
"tliem  wrote  from   different  standpoints, — Chaucer 
^s     a    refined    humorist    and    man    of   the   world, 
occupying  a  high  social  position  ;  Langhinde  as  a 
popular  reformer  identifying  himself  with  the  cause 
of  the  people.    Hence  the  diametrical  opposition  of 
t-lieir   modes  of  expression   and    composition.     Be 
"tliis  as  it  may,   however,  as  wo    have   now  seen, 
^very  poet    from    Chaucer    to   Milton    deliberately 
^laade  use  of   alliteration   as  an   embellishment   to 
*^is   poetry,   and    in    this    connection    it    is    rather 
curious  to  observe  that,  notwithstanding  the  two 
<^c;Tituries  wliich  separated  them,  Chaucer,  who  dis- 
paraged alliteration,  and  Milton,  who  preferred  it 
t.o  rhyme,  make   use  of  it  almost  equally  in  their 
poetical  works. 

That  it  was  used  deliberately,  wherever  found,  is 

iiirther  proved   by    the   fact  that   many   of   those 

authors  from  whom  I  have  quoted  afford  numerous 

<?JaTnples  in  which  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  rules 

^^T'laws  are  strictly  observed.    This  I  have  noticed 

over  and  over  again.     As  time  went  on  we  find  a 
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tendency  to  increase  the  alliterated  syllables,  so 
tlnit  there  are  sometimes  two  accent  syllables  m 
each  line  of  a  coiipletj  sometimes  three  in  one  and 
two  in  tliG  othei",  and  so  on  ;  but  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  rule  is  still  somewhat  observed 
by  having  more  accents  in  the  first  than  in  the 
second  line.  ■ 

We  can  only  regard  alliteration  as  one  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  l\yplayin  ]>netry, —  avervsim]>le  metri- 
cal  form,  the  domestic  artifice  of  Gothic  as  opposed 
to  the  assonance    and  rhyme  of  the  Romanesque 
peoples.    It  is,  however,  a  real  aid  to  the  poet,  sus- 
taining his  music  and  increasing  the  artistic  effect 
of  his  work,  even  while  its  afjencv  mav  altojyether 
escape  notice.      In  its  simplicity  and   naturalness  it 
adds  music  and  beauty  to  our  national  poetry,  and 
yet,  like  the  fragrant  wild  flower  that  it  is,  it  is  so  J 
modest  and  unobtrusive  that  we  have  to  seek  for  it 
amid  the  divine  meads  of  song ;  but  it  is  immortal,  _ 
and  can  never  die.     I  might,  indeed,  compare  it  to  V 
a  purling  streamlet  crooning  through  the  garden  of 
English  poesy,  its  low,  soft  lullaby,  whilst  refresh-  M 
ing  and  revivifying  the  homeliest  and  choicest  flowers 
alike,   Huwing  still  as  purely,  as   brightly,  and  a& 
sweetly  as  it  did  from  its  source  in  the  hearts  o^^ 
our  old  Saxon  ancestors  when  Time  was  younger    -^ 
bearing  on  its  sparkling  flood  adowii  the  centurife  -» 
the  immortal  music  of  genius  to  lull  the  senses  wit-^ 
delight,  and  to  thrill  the  human  heart  with  gladnei 
for  ever. 
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Thk  lifo  and  work  of  Christina  Rossetti  will 
shortly  be  broiiglit  under  the  notice  of  readers  in 
a  very  interesting  manner  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  Bell, 
F.R.vS.L.,  whose  *  Biographical  and  Critical  Study  * 
will  be  published  by  Mr.  James  Bowden. 

A  very  comprehensive  work,  by  Mr.  William  E.  A. 
Axon,  F.R.8.L.,  entitled  '  Bygone  Sussex/  is  being 
published  by  Messrs.  William  Andrews  and  Co.  It 
deals  with  the  history,  legend,  folk-lore,  and  literary 
associations  of  the  *'  land  of  the  South  Saxons," 
and  is  enhanced  in  value  by  a  good  index  and 
beautiful  illustrations. 

Mr.  Edward  Stanford  announces  an  '  Autobio- 
gi-aphical  Sketch  of  James  Croll,  F.R.S.,  with  Me- 
moir of  his  Life  and  Work,'  by  James  Campbell 
Irons,  M.A.  This  work  should  be  popular  with  all 
lovers  of  the  philosophical  speculations  of  modern 
science ;  and  the  published  correspondence  with 
IDarwin,  Tyndall,  Lyell,  Professor  M.  Foster,  Mr. 
-A.  R.  Wallace,  and  others,  gives  it  permanent 
"interest  and  value. 

The  *  Heroes  of  the  Nations '  series  is  now  iu- 
creased  by  Professor  York  Powell's  *  Lifu  of  Alfred 
tlie  Great.' 
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Messrs.  H.  Henry  and  Co.  announce  tlie  com- 
pletion of  the  Euglisli  translation  by  Arthur  Cecil 
Hillier  of  Professor  Richard  Miither*s  *  History  of  f 
Modern  Painting,*  which  is  jniblisbed  in  three 
volumes  of  from  600  to  800  pp.  each.  The  history 
describes  the  work  of  14-17  artists,  and  is  illustrated 
with  1300  reproductions  of  celebrated  pictures. 

The  'Literary  Year-book,  1SU7,'  edited  by  Fre- 
derick G.  Aflalo,  will  be  published  during  January 
by  Mr.  George  Allen.  Among  the  chief  features 
are — a  critical  r*'}<unw  of  the  past  year's  Litera- 
ture by  Ernest  Rhys,  portraits  and  biographical 
sketches  of  distinguished  author.^,  and  practical  in- 
formation in  connection  with  tlie  Reading  Rooms  of 
the  British  Museum,  Bibliothecpie  Nationale  (Paris), 
and  Kouigliche  Bibliothek  (Berlin). 

Messrs.  Macraillan  and  Co.  will  publish  the  follow- 
ing works  early  in  ]  897  : — '  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthago,'  by  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  In  1892  the  Archbishop  visitt'd  the 
cities  of  North  Africa,  in  order  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  general  features  of  the  locality.  *Thej 
Conversion  of  Winckelraann,  and  other  Poems/  by 
the  Poet  Laureate.  A  volume  of  expanded  lectures! 
delivered  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Palgrave,  whilst  Professor' 
of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  in  which  the  author  traces  the 
treatment  of  landscape  in  poetry  froui  Homer  toa 
the  present  time,  and  lays  under  contributiou  ancient 
Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  poeti'y,  as  well  as  that  of 
Greece  and  Italy.  The  next  volume  in  the  '  Foreign 
Statesnit'ii '  series  will  be  '  Maria  Theresa  and 
Joseph  II,'  by  the  Master  of  University  CoUegeJ 
Oxford.     Mr.  Bryce  has  just  revised  his  well-known 
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l)ook  on  Transcaucasia  and  Ararat,  and  lias  added 
SJL  new  chapter  dealing  with  the  recent  history  of  the 
-Armenian  Question,  Messrs.  Macmilian  are  also 
issuing  *  The  Alhambra,'  by  Washington  Irving, 
illustrated  with  about  -50  drawings  of  the  places 
:»nentioned,  by  Joseph  Pennell,  and  an  introduction 
"Ijy  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell. 

Mr.  T.  Fisher  TJnwin  announces  *  The  Romance 
^)f  a  Scots  King,'  by  J.  J.  Jusserand,  with  photo- 
gravure frontispiece  and  other  illustrations. 

i^Ii',  Elliot  Stock  is  publishing  a  sumptuous  illus- 
"trated  edition  of  '  The  Enemies  of  Books/  by 
^Villiam  Blades,  author  of  *  The  Lifo  and  Typo- 
^i^mphy  of  William  Caxton/  with  a  preface  by  Dr. 
-Richai'd  Garnett,  C.B.  Also  a  fac-siniilc  of  Walton's 
*  Complete  Angler,*  with  a  preface  by  Richard  le 
<}allienne. 

The  Clarendon  Press  is  about  to  publish  *  The 
Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Oxford,'  by  T.  G. 
-Jackson,  R.A.,  Hon.  Pellow  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford.  This  work  will  contain  nineteen  full-pago 
illustrations  and  numerous  cuts,  and  it  is  believed 
'^ll  fully  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  this  well- 
inown  author  and  artist. 

'  The  Miroir  or   Glasse  of  the  Synnef  all  Soulc,' 
~^vhich  will  shortly  be  published  by  Messrs.  Asher 
-s»nd  Co.   for  the   Royal  Society  of  Literature,  is  a 
Translation  from  the    French   into   English   prose, 
juade  by  Queen  Elizabetii  when  a  child,  of  a  poem 
Ijy  Queen  Margaret  of  Navarre.     It  is  being  repro- 
duced in  fac-simile   from    the  original   manuscript, 
"W'hich    was    written    and    pi-obably    bound   by    the 
Princess  herself,  and  presented  as   a  New  Year's 
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gift  to  her  step-mother,  Queen  Katherine.  The 
dedication  states,  "  Therefore  hai^e  i  .  .  .  translated 
this  Ivtell  boke  out  of  french  rjme  into  englishe 
prose :  coyning  the  sentences  together  as  well  as 
the  capacitie  of  my  symple  witte  and  small  leming 
coulde  extende  themselves."  The  dedication  is 
headed,  "  To  our  moste  noble  and  vertuous  queue 
KATHEBIN,  Elizabeth,  her  humble  daughter, 
wisheth  perpetuall  felicitie  and  everlasting  ioye,** 
and  ends  "  From  asherige  the  laste  daye  of  the  yeare 
of  our  lord  god,  1544."  The  volume  will  also  in- 
clude a  prayer  made  by  her  Majesty,  probably  at 
about  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  which  has 
been  copied  on  to  the  same  manuscript  by  another 
hand.  It  begins,  "  O  god  the  Almaker,  keeper,  and 
guider."  An  admirable  portrait  of  the  Princess  at 
about  the  age  when  the  poem  was  translated  (eleven 
years)  will  form  a  photogravure  frontispiece,  and 
there  will  also  be  included  in  the  volume  a  fac- 
simile of  a  letter  written  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
to  her  brother.  King  Edward  VI. 
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[Read  25t1i  March,  1896.] 

ASK  the  indulgence  of   the   Eoyal    Society  of 
•iterature  in  submitting  to  it,  under  tlie  above  head, 
Passages   in    this    mock-epic    poem    which   I   have 
^'lought  worthy  of  note,  and  I  have  caDed  it  "An 
Anthology"  because  I  agree  with  Father  Prout  in 
"is  '  Reliqnes,'  that  *'  an  anthology  has  obvious  re- 
ference to  a  still  blooming  flower-garden,  that  it  is 
^  word  properly  applicable  to  a  poetic  miscellany  in 
^ny  of  the  living  tongues,  but  that  applied  to  Latin 
Or  Greek  it  would  be  a  palpable  misnomer.     Dried 
plants,  preserved  specimens,  and  shrivelled  exotics 
^ay  perhaps  make  up  a  hortus  siccus,  but  not  a  gar- 
land or  a  nosegay."     Whether  we  agree  or  not  that 
Samuel  Butler  was  a  poet  or  a  poetaster,  it  is  clear 
^^Ht  those  most  excellent  judges  of  versification,  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Dry  den,  have  spoken  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise  of  hira  ;   and  the  former  has  said 
that  "  if   inexhaustible   wit    could    give    perpetual 
pAeasiire,  no  eye  would   ever   leave  half  read  the 
work  of  Butler,  for  what  poet  has  ever  brought  so 
many  remote  images  so  liappily  together  ?     It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  peruse  a  page  without  finding 
some  association  of  images  that  was  never  found 
i>^fore.      By   the    first    paragraph    the    reader   is 
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amused,  by  tbe  next  he  is  delighted,  and  by  a  few 
more  strained  to  astonishment;  but  astonisbment 
is  a  toilsome  pleasure,  he  is  soon  weary  of  wonder- 


ing, 


and 


to    be   diverted."      And  he  adds. 


"  Imagination  is  useless  without  knowledge  ;  nature 
gives  in  vain  tbe  power  pf  combination  unless  study 
and  observation  supply  materials  to  be  combined. 
Butler's  treasures  of  knowledge  appear  propor- 
tioned to  his  experience ;  whatever  topic  employs 
his  mind,  he  shows  himself  qualified  to  expand  and 
illustrate  it  with  all  the  accessories  that  books  can 
furnish  ;  he  is  found  not  only  to  have  travelled  the 
beaten  road,  but  tlie  bypaths  of  literature ;  not  only 
to  have  taken  general  surveys,  but  to  have  examined 
particulars  with  minute  inspection.  I  conceive  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  define  or  describe  the 
wit,  the  humour,  and  the  drollery  of  this  celebrated 
poem  of  Hudibras.  He  has  bad  commentators 
who  have  failed  in  their  attempts,  such  as  Cowley, 
Barrow,  Locke,  Addison,  and  Congreve ;  and  he  has 
had  an  imitator  in  Prior,  who  was  himself  sensible 
of  his  own  inferiority  in  this  respect,  as  indeed  have 
been  the  authors  of  *  Butler's  Ghost,'  and  other  and 
weaker  copyists  of  Butler's  unique  style." 

I  apprehend  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
mock-heroic  poem  to  have  had  a  more  suitable  hero 
than  Hudibras,  to  whom  the  author  has  given  "  the 
true  character  of  a  Presbyterian  committee  man 
and  justice  of  the  peace,  who,  notwithstanding  he 
and  his  class  were  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  wickedness, 
yet  pretended  to  be  so  scrupulous  that  they  could 
not  in  conscience  permit  the  country  people  to  use 
the  diversions  they  were  sometimes  accustomed  to, 
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oF    dancing  round  a  may-polej  bear-baiting,  riding 
tYkG  skimnjington,  and  the  like." 

**The  hero  marches  out  in  quest  of   adventures 
to    suppress  those  sports,  and  punish  those  trivial 
offences  of  which  the  vulgar  among  the  Royalists 
Were  fond,  but  which  the  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents abhorred,  and  which  Hudibras,  as  a  ma- 
gistrate of   the  former    persuasion,  thought  it  his 
*^ffi^\al  duty  to  suppress.      The  diction  is  that  of 
burlesque  poetry,  painting  low    and  moan  persons 
^nd  things  in  pompous  language  and  a  magnificent 
banner,  or  sometimes  levelling  sublime  and  pom- 
pous  passages  to    the   standard    of   low   imagery. 
The  principal  actions  of  the  poem  are  four  :  Hndi- 
orjis's  victory  over  Crowdero,  Trulla's  victory  over 
Hudibras,  Hudibras's  victory  over   Sidrophel,    and 
*'lie  Widow's  anti-masquerade ;  the  rest  is  made  up 
of  the  adventures  of  the  Bear,  of  the  Skimmington, 
Hudibras's  conversations  with  the  Lawyer  and  Sid- 
•"ophel,  and  his  long  disputations  with  Ralphe  and 
the  Widow.     The  verso  consists  of  eight  syllables 
or  four  feet,  a  measure  of  verse  most  dangerous 
*nd  tiresome  of  imitation   in   incompetent  or  nn- 
HiRsterly   hands."      In   no   sense  can   he  be    con- 
siclered  a  plagiarist,  except  a  slight  borrowing  from 
t^e  author  of  '  Don  Quixote;  *  his  originality  is  as 
bell  as  it  is  pleasing,  so  that  the  words  of  the  late 
BiQssell  Lowell  at  a  Mansion  House  banquet,  refer- 
nngto  plagiarism,  could  have  no  application  to  him  : 

"  In  vain  we  call  old  notions  fudge. 
And  bend  our  conscience  to  our  dealing ; 
The  ten  commandments  will  uofc  budge 
And  stealing  will  continue  stealing." 
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Evon  in  this  practical  age  tlie  words  of  the  poet 
or  poetaster  dwell  in  the  mind ;  and  poetry,  which  is 
both  by  tradition  and  heritage  the  first  of  the  fine 
arts,  gives  us  restfulness  and  a  lively  sense  of  plea- 
surable gratification  (although  it  may  be  that  we 
comprehend  Goldsmith,  but  only  apprehend  Shake- 
speare, as  has  been  so  forcibly  explained  by  Arch- 
deacon Trench),  and  fixes  itself  upon  our  thoughts 
and  actions  quite  as  much  as  the  most  ornate  prose 
sentences.  For  instance,  we  are  charmed  with  that 
incomparable  and  scholarly  book  '  Realmah/  by 
Sir  Arthur  Helps,  and  let  us  take  for  one  moment 
his  description  of  the  constituents  of  a  weighty 
sentence : 

"  It  should  be  powerful  in  its  substantives,  choice 
and  discreet  in  its  adjectives,  nicely  correct  in  its 
verbs,  not  a  word  that  could  be  added,  nor  one 
which  the  most  fastidious  would  venture  to  sup- 
press ;  in  order  lucid,  in  sequence  logical,  in  method 
perspicuous,  and  yet  with  a  pleasant  and  inviting 
intricacy  which  disappears  as  you  advance  in  the 
sentence  ;  the  language  throughout  not  quaint,  not 
obsolete,  not  common,  and  not  new;  its  several 
clauses  justly  proportioned  and  carefully  balanced, 
so  that  it  moves  like  a  weti-disciplincd  army  organ- 
ised for  conquest;  the  rhythm  not  that  of  music, 
but  of  a  higher  and  more  fantastic  melodiousness, 
submitting  to  no  rule  incapable  of  being  taught, 
the  substance  and  the  form  alike  disclosing  a  happy 
union  of  the  soul  of  the  author  to  the  subject  of  his 
thought, —  having,  therefore,  individuality  without 
personal  predominance ;  and  withal  there  must  bo  a 
sense  of  felicity  about  it,  declaring  it   to  be  the 
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product  of  a  1-appy  moment,  so  that  you  feel  that  it 
will  not  happen  again  to  that  man  who  writes  the 
sentence,  or  to  any  other  of  the  sons  of  men,  to  say 
the  like  thing  so  choicely,  tersely,  mellifluously,  and 
completely." 

We  must  all  admit  that  this  is  very  charming; 
but  suppose  instead  of  a  weighty  sentence  that  a 
proverb  in  verse,  **  an  apple  of  gold  in  a  picture  of 
silver,"  quietly  but  effectively  affixes  upon  our  mind 
equally  as  salutary  lessons  as  the  most  laboured 
prose,  then  may  we  understand  what  poetry  has 
accomplished  in  this  respect.  There  are  patent, 
then,  in  the  pages  of  Hudibras  proverbs  in  verse  of 
no  mean  order,  and  trite  and  yet  beautiful  expres- 
sions. One  word  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  Hudi- 
bras; and  as  to  this  indisputably  I  think  it  is,  as 
appears  by  the  rhyme  in  Canto  I,  not  the  I'rench 
pronunciation  of  H  idibras,  but  to  rhyme  v,  .h  ass, 
thus : 

"  For  'fc  has  been  held  by  many  that, 

Aa  Montaigne,  playing  with  his  cat 

Complains,  she  thought  him  but  an  ass ; 

Much  more  she  would  Sir  Hudibras. 

(For  that's  the  name  our  valiant  knight 

To  all  his  challenges  did  write.)" 

There  are  many  strange  words  in  the  poem,  such 
as  cynarctomarchy,  coscinomancy,  jingle-jangle, 
buffer,  jiggaubobs,  hugger-mugger,  tollutaiiou, 
succussation,  and  vitilitigation  (or  wrangling),  serv- 
ing to  remind  us  of  the  spelling  bees.  And  here, 
by  way  of  emphasis  to  these  strange  words,  1  am 
constrained  to  digress,  and  to  give  a  reminiscence 
of  a  spelling  bee,  written  by  whom  1  know  not,  and 
many  years  ago. 
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Reminiscence  of  a  Spelling  Bee. 
"  Recumbent,  somnolent,  upon  my  couch  tetragonJEi 

Tencbrioas  night's  lugubrious  mantle  spread. 
The  nifcbanism  horological,  with  case  hexagonal _^ 

Monotonously  oscillates  above  my  weary  head. 
Then,  through  my  phrenological  develojiuient. 

Electrically  passed  a  woird  strange  dream, 
A  change  of  psychological  envelopment, — 

In  fact,  a  motompsychosis  ''twould  seem. 
Primarily  a  leviathan  vast  I  roll*d 

In  pre-Adaniite  ocean's  vast  abyss; 
Then,  as  a  mighty  ichthyosaurus,  stroll'd 

By  lakes  primeval  in  phlegmatic  bliss. 
Cycles  immense  passM  of  the  world's  cosmogony, 

And,  buoyant  in  the  circumambient  air, 
I,  floating,  gazed  on  nature's  physiognomy, 

Phih>.sriphising  on  the  rhythmic  beauty  there. 
Phytivoj-ous  flocks  'neath  branches  corymbiferous 

In  the  exuberance  of  comfort  lay ; 
While  sounds  euphonical,  scents  odoriferous,  . 

Blended  beneath  Sol's  meridional  ray. 
Progressing  still,  the  world  in  its  gyrations 

Has  left  the  prehistoric  periods  far  behind. 
And  legislation's  ratiocinations 

Have  devolop'd  the  mighty  power  of  mind. 
Physicians  now  of  ipecacuanha 

In  Latin  phraseology  prescribe 
For  colds  or  phthisis;  but  the  ancient  manner, 

A\'Iiiilf't.*r  disease  you  happened  to  describe. 
Paraph  re  nitis,  paralysis,  or  cancer, 

PhlcbotuiJiy  they  would  panegyrise 
As  par.'miount  to  any  other  plan,  sir, 

Save  hydrophobia,  which  they'd  cauterise. 
I  must  i-oiieludt,  I'm  getting  hydrocephalous 

And  rather  hyperbolical,  I  fear; 
I  may  become  cachectic  and  cadaverous, 

And  Cacodasmon's  cachinnation  hear. 
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I'm  a  plain  man,  ami  speak  iu  language  simple ; 

How  sach  a  dreaia  urose  I  cannot  say, 
But  'neath  my  head,  which  some  folka  call  a  piraploj 

All  night  a  Walker's  dictionary  lay.'' 

The  explanation  of  the  above  reminiaceTice  is 
that  a  gentleman  went  to  sleep  with  his  head  upon 
a  dictionary. 

I  will  now  proceed  discursively  through  the 
cantos  to  call  attention  to  the  beauties,  albeit  some- 
times eccentric  iu  their  colouring  and  doggerel  in 
Ibeir  rendering,  which  make  up  this  anthology  or 
garland  of  verse ;  and  I  can  assure  everybody  that 
in  proportion  as  we  are  all  more  or  less  despondent 
and  dull  at  times,  owing  mainly  to  climatic  condi- 
tions, so  shall  we  derive  relaxation,  and  cultured 
and  intelligent  amusement  and  instruction,  from  the 
pages  of  Hudibras,  as  I  have  also  found  them  in 
*  Jorrock's  Jaunts  and  Jollities, *  and  that  mine  of 
classical  quotation,  Burton's  *  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly,* when  turning  by  way  of  recreation  from  the 
erudit-e  Gibbon,  and  from  Buckle's  *  History  of 
Civilisation  in  England.' 

In  Part  I,  Canto  1,  we  have  this  curious  rhyme  : 

"And  pulpit  drum  ecclesiastic 
Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  btick," — 

a  true  description  doubtless  of  the  vehement  action 
of  preaching  iu  those  days,  and  representing  as 
difficult  a  rhyme  as  the  *'  Cassowary  ou  the  plains 
of  Timbuctoo." 

As  to  Hudibras' 3  powers  of  arguing, 

"He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation, 
And  pay  with  ratiocination. 
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All  this  by  syllogism  true, 

]n  mood  aud  figure,  he  would  do. 

For  Rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 

Ills  mouth  but  out  there  flew  a  trope; 

And  when  he  happened  to  break  off 

In  th'  middle  of  his  speech,  or  cough, 

H'  had  hard  works  ready  to  show  why, 

Aud  tell  what  rules  ho  did  it  by,"  &c. 

"  In  mathematics  he  was  greater 
Thau  Tycho  Braho,  or  Erra  Pater; 
For  ho^  by  geometric  scale, 
Could  take  the  size  of  pots  of  ale ; 
Hesolve,  by  sines  and  taugeuts  straight, 
If  broad  or  butter  wanted  weight; 
Aud  wisely  tell  what  hour  o'  th'  day 
The  clock  docs  strike,  by  Algebra. 

•*  Beside,  he  was  a  shrewd  philosopher, 
Aud  had  read  ev'ry  text  and  gloss  over; 
Whatever  the  crabbed'at  author  hath, 
lie  understood  b'  implicit  faith  ; 
Whatever  sceptic  could  inquire  for. 
For  every  uoky  he  had  a  wherefore. 

"  Hu  knew  what's  what,  aud  that's  as  high 
As  metaphyaJc  wit  can  liy.'* 

Now  1  think  these  expressions,  "  Tor  every  why,'* 
and  *'  Ll'  knew  what's  what,"  arc  among  the  very 
earliest  iustuiicos  of  these  oft-used  expressions,  al- 
though it  seems  a  bard  levelling  down  to  common 
parlance  of  Aristotle's  metaphysics  his  Topica  and 
his  "  petitio  principii,"  and  "  petitio  elenchi." 

Speaking  in  this  canto  of  the  Knights  of  King 
Ai'tbur,  the  poem  says  : 

"  Wheu  laying  by  their  swords  aud  truncheons 
They  took  their  breakfasts  or  their  nuncheons." 
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This  nuQchcoQ  is  a  substitute  for  a  regular  meal, 
equivalent  to  what  is  now  called  a  luucheon,  as 
**bever**  was  a  cold  collation  between  dinner  and 
supper. 

Further,  as  to  our  Kniglit : 

"  For  liis  Hcligioiij,  it  was  fit 
To  match  liis  learning  and  hia  wit  j 
'Twas  Presbyterian  true  blue, 
For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 
Of  errant  saints  whom  al!  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  church  militant ; 
Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun  j 
Decide  all  controversy  by 
lufallible  artillery  ; 
And  pave  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks  ; 
Call  lire,  aud  sword,  aud  desolation, 
A  godly  thorough  reformation, 
Which  always  must  be  carried  oUj, 
And  still  bo  doing,  never  done; 
As  if  Religion  were  intended 
For  Dotliing  else  but  to  be  mended. 
A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd  perverse  antipathies  ; 
lu  falling  out  with  that  or  this, 
Aud  finding  somewhat  still  amiss ; 
More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetic, 
Than  dog  distitict,  or  monkey  sick ; 
That  with  more  care  keep  holyday 
The  wrong  than  others  the  right  way; 
Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to." 

Referring  to   "  doctrine  orthodox  and  apostolic 
blows   aud   knocks,"    it    may  be    mentioned    that, 


in   *  Priestley*s  Memoirs,'   voL  i,    p.  372,  it   is 
corded : 

**  I  have  heard  frequent  use,'*  said  the  late  Lord 
Sandwich  in  a  debate  on  the  Test  Laws,  "  of  the 
words  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy ;  but  I  confess 
myself  at  a  loss  to  know  precisely  what  they  mean." 
*'  Orthodoxy,  my  lord,*'  said  Bishop  Warburton  in 
a  whisper — "orthodoxy  is  my  doxy;  heterodoxy  is 
another  man's  doxy." 

I  think  that  these  two  last  lines  ("  Compound 
for  sioa,"  &c.)  have  been  more  quoted,  and  very 
often  misquoted,  than  any  other  two  lines  of  any 
poet,  although  Mr.  Addison  believed  that  the  two 
most  freely  used  lines  of  Hudibras  were  tlie  first 
two  lines  of  Part  I,  Canto  2  : 

"There  was  an  ancient  sage  philosopher 
That  had  read  Alexander  Ross  over." 

Alexander  Ross  was  a  very  voluminous    writerJ 
and  chaplain  to  Charles  I. 
Part  I,  Canto  3,  commeuces  : 

"  A.I1  mo  !  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  old  iron  ! 
What  plaguy  mischief s  and  mishaps 
Do  dog  him  still  with  after-claps  ! 
For  though  Dame  Fortune  seem  to  smilo. 
Ami  leer  upon  him  for  a  while, 
Sho*ll  after  bhow  him^  in  the  nick 
Of  all  his  glories,  a  dog  trick." 

Uolin  says  that  "  these  first  two  lines  have  be- 
Mlio  a  kind  of  proverbial  expression,  partly  owing 
\i>  lUo  uuual  reflection,  and  partly  to  the  jingle  ol 
U\nU>lo  rhyme ;  they  are  applied  sometimes  to 
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man.  mortally  wounded  with  a  sword,  and  some- 
times to  a  lad  J  wLo  pricks  her  finger  with  a 
needle." 

Also  this  canto  has — 

"  I  am  not  now  in  fortune's  power, 
He  that  is  down  can  fall  no  lower." 

Vide  also  Bunyan's  *  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  Part  II — 

"  He  that  is  down  needs  fear  no  fall.") 

"  Cheer*d  up  himself  with  ends  of  verse 
And  sayings  of  philosophers." 

"  So  cowards  never  use  their  might 
But  against  such  as  will  not  fight." 

"  Valour's  a  mouse-trap,  wit  a  gin, 
Which  women  oft  are  taken  in." 

"  Fear  is  an  ague,  that  forsakes 
And  haunts  by  fits  those  whom  it  takes." 

'*  CsBsar  himself  could  never  say 
He  got  two  vict'ries  in  a  day, 
As  I  have  done,  that  can  say  twice  I 
In  one  day  veni,  vidi,  vici." 

The  description  of  a  fight  runs : 

"  So  did  the  knight,  and  with  one  claw 
The  trigger  of  his  pistol  draw. 
The  gun  went  ofE ;  and  as  it  was 
Still  fatal  to  stout  Hudibras, 
In  all  his  feats  of  arms,  when  least 
He  dreamt  of  it ;  to  prosper  best  j 
So  now  he  fired  j  the  shot  let  fly 
At  random  'raong  the  enemy, 
Pierced  Talgol's  gaberdine,  and  grazing 
Upon  his  shoulder  in  the  passing, 
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Lodged  in  Magnano*8  brass  habergeon, 
Who  straight,  *  A  Surgeon  !  *  cried,  '  a  surgec 
He  tumbled  down,  and  as  he  fell. 
Did  *  Murder  \  murder  !  murder  1  '  yell." 

Further  in  this  canto  we  find  in  his  having  I 
beaten  by  the  Widow  : 

.  i 

"  Quoth  Hudibras,  the  day's  thine  own  ;         ^ 
Thou  and  thy  stars  have  cast  me  down  ; 
My  laurels  are  transplanted  now, 
And  flourish  on  thy  conquering  brow  ; 
My  loss  of  honour's  great  enough. 
Thou  ueed*at  not  brand  it  with  a  scoff ; 
Sarcasma  may  eclipso  tin'uo  own. 
But  cannot  blur  my  lost  ronown. 
I  am  not  now  in  fortune's  power. 
Ho  that  is  down  can  fall  no  lower. 
The  aucieiit  heroes  were  illustrious 
For  being  benign,  and  not  blustrous 
Against  a  vanquished  foe;  their  swords 
Wore  sharp  and  trenchant,  not  their  words, 
And  did  in  fight  but  cut  work  out 
T'  employ  their  courtesies  about." 

Again  in  this  canto  : 

"Quoth  he,  Th'  one  half  of  man,  his  mind 
Is  '  sui  juris,'  unconfined, 
And  cannot  ho  laid  by  the  heels, 
Whate'er  thi.'  other  moiety  feels. 
"Pis  not  restraint  or  liberty 
That  makes  men  prisoners  or  free  j 
But  perturbations  that  possess 
The  mind,  or  equinamities." 

Again  iu   Part  I,  Canto  3,  I  extract  the  fol] 
ing  from  the  argument  of  Hudibras  with  Ralph 
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"  Hold,  hold,  quoth  Hudibraa,  soft  fire, 
They  say,  does  make  sweet  malt,  Good  squire, 
Festina  lente,  not  too  fast, 
For  haste,  the  proverb  says,  makes  waste. 
The  quicks  and  cavils  thou  dost  make 
Are  false,  and  built  upon  mistake  ; 
And  I  shall  bring  you  with  your  pack 
Of  fallacies,  to  Elenchi  back; 
And  put  your  arguments  in  mood 
And  figure  to  bo  understood  ; 
1*11  force  you  by  right  ratiocination, 
To  leave  your  vitilitigation. 
And  make  you  keep  to  the  question  close, 
And  argue  dialecticos," 

Of  bis  Squire  Ealpho,  or  Ralf,  we  find  still  in 
Canto  1  a  full  description  and  a  choice  of  pronun- 
ciation according  to  the  rhyme.     Thus : 

"  A  squire  he  had,  whose  name  was  Ralph, 
That  in  th'  adventure  went  his  half, 
Though  writers,  for  more  stately  tone, 
Do  call  him  Ralpho,  'tis  all  one ; 
And  when  we  can,  with  metre  safe, 
We*ll  call  him  so,  if  not,  plain  Raph, 
For  rhyme  the  rudder  ia  of  verses. 
With  which,  like  ships,  they  steer  their  courses." 

There  is  nmch  truth  in  the  last  couplet. 
The  description  of  Hudibras^s  sword  is  worthy 
note: 

"  The  trenchant  blade  Toledo  trusty 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rusty, 
And  ato  into  itself  for  lack 
Of  Bomobody  to  hew  and  hack." 

The  description  of  Hudibras  mounting  his  horse 
is  very  quaiut,  and  also  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  he 
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only  had  one  spar.     He  considered  fcbat  if  one  side 
of  his  horse  moved,  the  other  side  must  follow. 

Note  also  in  this  canto  a  description  of  libei-ality 
with  other  people's  money,  true  now  as  then  : 

"  For  sRints  themselves  will  sometimes  he 
Of  gifts  that  cost  them  nothing  free." 

I  quote  in  part  the  description  of  the  profound 
learning  of  Ralph  : 

**  Deep-sighted  in  intelligences, 
IdeaSj  atoms,  influences ; 
And  much  of  terra,  incognita, 
Th'  intelligible  world  could  say  ; 
A  deep  occult  philosopher, 
As  learn'd  as  the  wild  Irish  are, 
Or  8ir  Agrippa,  for  profound 
And  solid  lying  much  renownM ; 
He  Anthroposophus,  and  Floud, 
And  Jacob  Behmen  understood, 
Knew  many  an  amulet  and  cbann, 
That  would  do  neither  good  nor  harm, 
In  Rosicrueian  lore  as  learned 
As  he  that  vere  adeptus  earned," 

The  reference  in  the  above  to  hermotical  philo- 
sophers, the  philosopher's  stone,  and  the  delicate 
allusion  to  the  Milesians  in  "  as  learn'd  as  the  vrild 
Irish  are'*  should  be  observed. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Presbyterians  and 
Independents  were  great  enemies  to  sports.  There- 
fore the  judicial  conduct  of  Hudibras  with  reference 
to  the  intended  prevention  of  a  dog  and  bear  fight 
is  couched  in  apposite  language  : 
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"  We  that  are  wisely  mounted  higher 
Than  constables,  in  curule  wit, 
When  on  tribunal  bench  we  sit, 
Like  specalators  should  foresee, 
From  Pharos  of  authority, 
Portended  mischiefs  farther  than 
Low  proletarian  tything-meu." 

I  now  invite  attention  of  fatalists  and  of  be- 
lievers in  predestination  to  the  following  lines  on 
"  Success :  " 

"  Success,  the  mark  no  mortal  wit 
Or  surest  hand  can  always  hit ; 
For  whatsoe'er  we  perpetrate, 
We  do  but  row,  we're  steered  by  fate, 
Which  in  success  oft  disinherits, 
For  spurious  causes,  noblest  merits. 
Great  actions  are  not  always  true  sons 
Of  great  and  mighty  resolutions, 
Nor  do  the  bold'st  attempts  bring  forth 
Events  still  equal  to  their  worth. 
But  sometimes  fail,  and  in  their  stead 
Fortune  and  cowardice  succeed/' 

The  concluding  lines  of  Part  I,  Canto  2,  are 
noteworthy : 

"  So  Justice,  while  she  winks  at  crimes, 
Stumbles  on  innocence  sometimes/* 

Quoting  further  from  Part  II,  Canto  1,  are  the 
following  clever  lines  on  "  Fame  :  " 

"  There  is  a  tall  long-sided  dame, 
(But  wondrous  light) — yclcp^d  Fame, 
That  like  a  thin  chameleon  boards 
Herself  on  air,  and  eats  her  words; 
Upon  her  shoulders  wings  she  wears. 
Like  hanging  sleeves,  lined  through  with  ears, 
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And  eyea,  and  tongnes,  as  poets  list. 
Made  good  by  deep  mythologist. 
With  these  she  through  the  welkin  flies. 
And  sometimes  carries  truth,  oft  lies." 

In  the  course  of  years  how  the  meaning  of  w< 
has  become  perverted  !  It  seems  impossible  no\^ 
3fty  that  a  man  is  *'  notorious  "  in  the  sense  of  be 
of  '*  good  fame." 

"^  Quoth  she,  I've  hesird  old  cnnning  stagers 
Say,  fools  for  arguments  use  wagers  " 

Further  in  this  same  canto,  in  the  Knight's 
passages  with  the  Widow,  he  says  : 

"  Fll  carve  your  name  on  barks  of  trees, 
With  true-love  knots  and  flourishes, 
That  shall  infuse  eternal  spring 
And  overlastiug  flourishing. 
Drink  every  letter  on't  in  stum 
A  nd  make  it  brisk  champagne  become. 
Where'er  your  tread  your  foot  shall  set. 
The  primrose  and  the  violet, 
All  spices,  perfumes,  and  sweet  powders 
Shall  borrow  from  your  breath  their  odours; 
Nature  her  charter  shall  renew, 
And  take  alt  lives  of  things  from  yon ; 
The  world  depend  upon  your  eye, 
And  when  you  frown  upon  it  die. 
Only  our  loves  shall  still  survive 
New  worlds  and  natures  to  outlive, 
And  like  to  heralds*  moons,  remain 
All  crescents,  without  change  or  wane." 

This  reference  to  brisk  or  sparkling  champag 
should  conclusively  answer  the  controversial  qu 

tion  that  sparkling  champagne  is  the  evolved  p: 
duct  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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A.S  to  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  tho  Widow  gives 
expfession  to  the  belief  of  tlio  present  day : 

"  Buyers,  yon  know,  are  bid  beware, 
And  worse  than  thieves,  receivers  are." 

Bo(li   old  and  new  Scotland  Yard  agroe  in  tliis. 
Ig-aiu,  the  Widow  says,  as  an  adaptation  of  king 

Solomon : 

"  Love  is  a  boy  by  poets  styled. 
Then  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  tho  child." 

"  'Tia  strange  how  some  men's  tempera  suit 
Like  bawd  and  brandy  with  dispute." 

Tin  ©re  then  follows  a  long  poetical  disquisitioo  on 
oaths  ;  some  of  these  liues  are  very  curious. 

"  Oaths  are  but  words,  and  words  but  wind, 
Too  feeble  implements  to  bind; 

tUe  that  imposes  an  oath  makes  it, 
Not  he  that  for  convenience  takes  it. 
Then  how  can  any  man  be  said 
To  break  an  oath  he  never  made  ?" 

la    point  of  casuistry,  also,  the  following  are  to  be 
remembered : 

"  Why  should  not  conscience  have  vacation 
As  well  as  other  courts  o'  the  nation  ? 

"  For  witnesses  like  watches  go. 
Just  as  tl»ey're  set,  too  fast  or  h\ow. 

**  And  though  all  cry  down  self,  none  means 
His  own  self  in  a  literal  sense. 

'*  For  when  disputes  are  wearied  out, 
'Tis  interest  still  resolves  the  doubt." 

'  ^''t.  11^  Canto  3,  commencing  with  the  following 
Vmus,  \s  remarkable  : 

voi-  XV Ml.  0 
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"  Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  beiu^  ciheated  as  to  cheats 
As  lookers  on  feel  most  delight 
That  least  perceive  a  juggler'a  slight ; 
And  still  the  leas  they  understand 
The  more  th'  admire  his  sleight  of  hand." 

The   lines   in  the   same   canto   are   exceedingly 
good : 

"  Quoth  Iludibras,  Alas  !  what  is*t  t'us 
Whether  'twere  said  by  Ttisniogistus, 
If  it  bo  nonsense  false,  or  mystic. 
Or  not  intelligible  or  sophistic  '(" 
'Tis  not  antiquity  nor  author 

That  makes  Truth  truth,  although  Time's  daughter ; 
'Twas  he  that  put  her  in  the  pit 
Before  he  pulled  her  out  of  it ; 
And  as  he  eats  his  sons,  just  so, 
Ha  fetrda  upon  his  daughters  too. 
Nor  does  it  follow  'cause  a  herald 
Can  make  a  gentleman  scarce  a  year  old 
To  be  descended  of  a  race 
Of  ancient  kings  iu  a  small  space. 
That  we  should  all  opinions  hold 
Authentic,  that  we  can  make  old." 

In  Fart  III,  Canto  1,  we  find  the  Widow  : 

"  Quuth  she.  There  are  no  bargains  driven  ; 
Nor  marriages  clapp'd  up  iu  heaven ; 
And  that's  the  reason,  as  some  guess, 
There  is  no  heaven  in  marriagoB,'* 

After  this  playful  banter  she  aubsequuiitly  says  : 

"  So  all  those  false  alarms  of  strife 
Between  the  husband  and  the  wife. 
And  little  quarrels,  often  prove 
To  bo  but  new  recruits  of  love  ; 
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When  those  who'ro  always  kind  or  coy. 
In  time  must  either  tire  or  cloy. 

"  For  discords  make  the  sweetest  airs, 
And  onrses  are  a  kind  of  prayers." 

In  this  same  canto  we  find — 

"  Oar  noblest  senses  act  by  pairs, 
Two  eyes  to  see,  to  hear — two  oara; 
Th'  intelligencers  of  the  mind 
To  wait  upon  the  soul  desiguM. 

**  For  men  will  tremble  or  turn  paler 
With  too  much  or  too  little  valour  ; 
What  makes  all  doctrines  plain  and  clear  ? 
About  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
And  that  which  was  proved  true  before 
Prove  false  again  ?  Two  hundred  more. 

"  Nick  Machiavel  hfid  ne*er  a  trick, 
Though  he  gave  his  name  to  our  old  Nick. 

*'  Night  is  the  sabbath  of  mankind, 
To  rest  the  body  and  the  mind." 

Pai't  III,  Canto  2,  begins : 

"  The  learned  write,  an  insect  breeze 
Is  but  a  mongrel  prince  of  bees, 
That  falls  before  a  storm  on  cows, 
And  stings  the  founder  of  the  house; 
From  where  corrupted  flesh  that  breed 
Of  vermin  first  did  at  first  prooeed. 
So,  ere  the  storm  of  war  broke  out, 
Religion  spawn'd  a  various  rout 
Of  petulant  capricious  sects. 
The  maggots  of  corrupted  texts. 
That  first  run  all  religion  down, 
And  after  every  swarm,  its  own. 
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"  And  not  content  with  endless  quarrels 
Agninst  tlie  wicked  and  their  morals. 

The  Gibillines  for  want  of  Guelfs 
Divert  their  rage  upon  themselves." 

Part  III,  Canto  3,  reprimands  the  fearful : 

"  Who  would  believe  what  strange  bugbears 
Mankind  creates  itself  of  fears 
That  spring  like  fern,  that  insect  weed, 
Equivocally,  without  seed ; 
And  have  no  possible  foundation, 
But  merely  in  th'  imagination  !" 

This  canto  also  contains  the  well-known  lines : 

"  For  tliose  that  fly  may  fight  again, 
Which  he  can  never  do  that's  slain." 

Bohn  says  that  the  parallel  to  these  lines  is  con- 
tained  in  the  famous  couplet — 

"  He  that  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day," 

which  is  commonly  but  falsely  attributed  to  Butler. 
The  sentiment  appears  to  be  as  old  as  Demos- 
thenes, who  ran  away  from  Philip  of  Macedon  at 
the  battle  of  Choronea,  and  it  is  mentioned  by 
Jeremy  Taylor  in  *  Great  Examples,'  1649.  But 
our  familiar  couplet  was  no  doubt  derived  from  the 
following  lines,  which  were  written  by  Sir  John 
Mennis  in  conjunction  with  James  Smith  in  the 
*  Musaruni  DelicisD,'  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
poems  published  in  1656,  and  reprinted  in  *  Wit's 
Recreations,'  2  vols.,  12mo,  Lond.,  1817: 

"  Ho  that  is  in  battle  slain 
Can  never  rise  to  fight  again ; 
But  he  that  fights  and  runs  away 
May  hve  to  fight  another  day." 
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Apropos  of  this  subject,  Part  I,  Canto  3,  runs : 

*'  If  he  that  in  the  field  is  slain 
Be  in  the  bed  of  honour  Iain, 
He  that  is  beaten  may  be  said 
To  he  in  hononr'a  truckle  bed." 

It  is  in   this   canto    that    the    well-known    lines 
occur: 

"  He  that  complies  against  his  will 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still, 
Wliich  ho  may  'dhere  to,  yet  disowiij 
For  reasons  to  himself  best  known." 

In  this  same  canto  it  is  stated  of  lawyers  (who 
are  supposed  to  economise  the  truth,  and  who  are 
said  to  be  very  wicked,  although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitt-ed  that,  assuming  they  are  so,  thoy  act  upon 
the  instructions  of  their  clients) : 

*'  While  lawyers  have  more  sober  sense 
Than  t'  argne  at  their  own  expense  \" 

The  Lady's  answer  to  the  Knight  in  view  of  the 
emancipation  of  women  contains  many  curious 
argunoents  and  statements  (inter  alia)  : 

"  Marriage,  at  best,  is  but  a  vow 
Which  all  men  either  break  or  bow  ; 
Though  women  first  were  made  for  men, 
Yet  men  were  made  for  them  agen  ; 
For  when  outwitted  by  his  wife, 
Man  first  turn'd  tenant  but  for  life  ; 
If  women  had  not  intervened, 
How  now  had  mankind  had  an  end  t 
And  that  it  is  in  being  yet. 
To  us  alone  you  are  in  debt ; 
Then  where'8  your  liberty  of  choice, 
And  our  unnatural  no- voice  ? 
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Since  all  the  privilege  you  boast, 
And  falsol'  usurped,  or  vainly  lost, 
Is  now  our  right  to  whose  creation 
You  owo  your  happy  restoration." 

The  last  liDes  of  the  Lady's  answer,  which  also 
concludes  the  poem  of  Hudibras,  are — 

"  Or,  as  some  nations  use,  give  place 
And  truckle  to  your  mighty  race. 

Let  men  usurp  th^  unjust  dominion, 
As  if  they  were  the  hotter  women." 

Thus  it  may  be  playfully,  or  it  may  be  an  an'ieux, 
man,  or  "male  mankind,'*  as  Lady  Colin  Campbell 
has  lately  dubbed  him  in  a  new  periodical  called 
Cijcling,  was  not  to  be  conaidered  as  on  a  lofty 
pinnacle  of  superiority,  but  only  as  a  better  woman. 
Does  the  new  woman  agree  to  this  r  I  recollect  a 
jeu  (V esprit  of  the  late  Mr.  \facrae  Moir,  Secretary 
of  tho  Caledonian  Society,  and  I  believe  an  im- 
promptu of  his  as  a  post-prandial  utterance — 

"  When  Eve  at  first  brought  woe  to  man, 

Her  husband  called  her  wo-man  ; 

But  when  she  w{mld  in  smiles  be  kind. 

Ho  then  pronounced  it  woo-man  ; 

With  pride  and  folly  in  extreraes  their  husbands'  pockets 

trimming. 
The  sex  are  now  so   given   to  whims  that  people  call 
them  wlitm-men." 

Here  let  me  pause  for  a  moment  to  call  attention 
to  the  word  **  woman "  as  it  appears  in  Skeat*s 
'  Concise  Etymological  Dictionary  of  tho  English  \ 
Language,'  viz. :  *'  A  curious  corruption  of  A.-S. 
Wifman,  lit.  wife^man,  the  word  '*  man  "  being  for- 
merly applied  to   both  sexes.     This   word  became 
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wimman,  plural  wimmen,  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
tbia  plural  is  still  in  use  in  spoken  English.  In 
the  twelfth  century  it  became  wumman  (just  as 
(A.-S.  widu  became  wudu),  whence  wumman  (wum- 
'un,  and  finally  woman)." 

Now  to  her  credit  bo  it  said  that  the  wit  of  the 
Widow  completely  outmastora  the  wit  of  Hudibras, 
and  she  sees  through  his  jointure-seeking  projects 
which  belittle  all  liis  arguments. 

In  conclusion  I  would  state  that  Hudibras  is 
brimful  of  proverbs  which  we  are  using  every  day, 
such  as — 

"  Deeds  not  words/' 

"  Rats  run  from  a  falling  house," 

'*  Every  why  hath  a  wherefore," 

"  Grey  mare  will  prove  the  better  horse/' 

"  Never  look  u  gift-horse  in  the  mouth/' 

"  Main  chance,'* 

"  Two  strings  to  his  bow," 

"  Look  before  you  ere  you  leap/'  &c.  &c.  ; 

and  it  is  very  difHcult  to  say  whether  in  many  cases 
they  have  not  been  coined  by  Butler.  A  compari- 
son might  be  instituted  between  legal  maxims  and 
our  common  pi-ovcrbs,  and  in  many  cases  they 
would  be  found  to  agree ;  for  instance,  "  Every 
Englishman's  house  is  his  castle"  has  its  origin  in 
Seraayne's  Case  5,  Rep.  92,  "  Domus  sua  cuique 
est  tutissinium  refugiuni  ;  "  although  it  may  perhaps 
be  based  upon  "  Nemo  de  domo  sua  extiahi  debet/' 
Here,  at  all  events,  the  common  law  agrees  in  its 
wisdom  with  the  perfection  of  common  sense  of  the 
people- — that  common  sense  which  has  been  defined 
to  be  nothing  peculiarly  distinctive  in  itself,  but  is 
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the  uncommon  exercise  of  ordinary  sense.  Corol* 
laries,  however,  are  curious  to  deal  with.  Query: 
"  If  every  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle,  is 
every  Englishman's  cellar  his  dungeon  ?  *'  m 

Note  also  the  will  is  to  he  taken  for  the  deed,™ 
"Voluntas   reputabitur  pro    facto"    (3   Just.   69), 
This  is  also  the  old  maxim  with  respect  to  treason- 
able offences : 

"  In  crirainalibus  volautas  reputahitur  pro  facto.'* 

("  In  criminal  offences  the  will  shall  be  taken  for  the  deed.") 

To  constitute  which  offence  of  treason  the  intention 
alone  is   sufficient;   and   note  also,   "  Fiat  justitia, 
ruat  ccelum,"    adopted    by,  I   think,    Lord    Ellen-  m 
boront^h  in  one  of  his  judgments.  | 

"  It  may  be  remarked  of  legal  maxims  that  the 
word  maximum  or  maxima  does  not  occur  in  the 
Corpus  Juris  in  any  moaning  resembling  that  now 
borne  by  it,  which  appears  to  be  the  major  premiss 
of  a  syllogism,  whence  a  deduction  is  made  govern- 
ing the  case  in  point.     The  nearest  word  in  classical  ■ 
Roman  law  is  "  regnla."     Fortescue  identifies  the 
two  terms,  and  is  followed  by  Du  Gauge,  who  de- 
fines maxima  as    '  recepta  sententia  regula    vulgo 
nostris   et    Anglis    maxime.'       The    definition    of 
maxims  in  '  Doctor  and  Student'  (followed  by  Plow- 
den)  is   '  the  foundations  of  the  law  and  the  con-  M 
elusions  of  reason,  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  ■ 
be  impugned,  but  always  to  be  admitted.'  " 

"  Lord  Coke  gives  us  a  definition  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  standard  definition — *  a  sure  founda» 
tiou  or  grountl  of  art  and  a  conclusion  of  reason,' 
so  called  'quia  maxima  est  ejus  dignitas  et  certis- 
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simo  auctoritas  atque  quod  maxime  omnibus  pro- 

betur/  so  sure  and  uncontrolled  fcbat  they  ought  not 

to  bo  questioned  ('Co.  Litt.,'  lla).'* 

Now  if  legal  maxims  are  to  be  accepted  as  the 
conclusions  of  reason,  shall  we  not  all  agree,  whether 
we  are  interested  in  the  data  of  conservative  ethics 
or  the  philosophy  of  liberalism,  that  "  trust  in  the 
people*'  has  produced  proverbs  as  exponents  of  the 
popular  voice,  as  conclusions  of  reason,  also  as  rules 
of  regular  conduct  and  of  prudence,  and  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  principles  which,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, cannot  be  inquired  into  ?  The  testimony  of 
Hudibras,  in  his  proper  application  of  so  many  of 
our  home  proverbs,  is  confirmatory  of  the  respectful 
belief  in  proverbs  of  Theophrastua,  Plato,  and  of 
Eraerson.  And  now  I  hope  that  at  all  events,  if 
only  in  the  consideration  of  proverbs,  I  have  inte- 
rested my  hearers  in  the  poem  of  Hudibras.  I 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  **  poeta  nascitur,  non 
fit ;  "  as  also  I  agree  that  Lord  Chancellor  Halsbury 
was  correct  in  his  brilliant  paper  on  "  Poetry," 
lately  read  before  this  Society,  that  a  "  poet  is  one 
who  writes  poetry,"  as  an  *' arclideacon  is  a  man 
who  pciiorms  archidiaconal  duties;'*   and  I  claim 

for  Butler  that  he  was  a  poet,  and  not  merely  a 

doggerel  bard. 
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BY    E.    M.    IMBERT-TKKRY,    F-B.S.L. 
[K«ad  June  24th,  1B96.] 

A  LEGEND  not  infreqiieTit  in  allegorical  literature 
is  that  relating  to  men,  learned  in  the  arts  of  peace 
and  war,  who,  journeying  toward  a  much  wisbed- 
for  destination,  have  deviated  from  the  beaten  track 
and,  under  bucolic  guidance,  have  wandered  down 
reraote  and  secluded  byways,  whicli,  to  their  as- 
tonishment, not  only  contained  matters  of  interest 
to  themselves,  but  also  eventually  conducted  them 
to  their  desired  goal. 

It  is  the  remembrance  of  this  legend  which  has 
induced  me,  knowing  full  well  my  inability  to  act  in 
a  more  ambitious  capacity,  to  proffer  my  services  as 
a  ^ide  down  one  of  those  neglected  but  interesting 
literary  bypaths,  which,  gradually  converging  as 
they  did  at  one  period  of  our  history,  became 
almost  suddenly  that  broad  high  road  of  English 
Literature  which  has  led  our  country  to  such  well- 
deserved  fame  and  reputation. 

The  end  of  the  sixteenth,  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  a  period  so  uniquely  impor- 
tant in  the  history  of  the  growth  of  composition 
in  England  as  to  warrant  any  researches  into  its 
obscure  recesses.  But  although  it  has  been  the 
duty  of  our  true  literary  guides — a  duty,  be  it  at 
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once  said,  most  admirably  fulfilled — to  show  us  the 
origin  of  that  blaze  of  literary  genius  which  illumi- 
nated *'  the  spacious  time  of  great  Elizabeth  ;"  yet 
a  most  useful  purpose  may  eveu  still  be  attained  by 
directing  public  attention  more  fully  to  tliose  lesser 
authors,  many  of  whom  have  been  almost  eclipsed 
by  the  brilliancy  of  their  greater  brethren. 

In  tracing  the  growth  of  the  remarkable  revival 
of  literature  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  is  owing  largely  to  the  efforts 
of  these  lesser  writers  that  our  language  emanci- 
pated itself  from  the  trammels  which  hitherto  had 
fettered  it;  and  although,  indeed,  it  was  only  after 
the  Restoration  that  the  English  tongue  first  began 
to  be  written  in  somewhat  of  its  full  dignity  and 
copiousness,  yet  the  dawn  of  this  freedom  undoubt- 
edly appeared  in  the  works  of  the  writers  of  the 
latter  period  of  the  sixteeuth  century. 

Hallam,  in  his  *  History  of  European  Literature,* 
remarks,  "  A  new  era  commenced ;  .  .  .  .  coinci- 
dent with  the  rapid  development  of  genius  in  the 
department  of  poetry,  several  young  men  of  talent 
appeared, --Marlowe,  Peele,  Greene,  Lily,  Lodge, 
Kyd,  Nashe,  the  precursors  of  Shakespeare,  and 
the  real  founders,  as  they  may  in  some  respects  be 
called,  of  the  English  drama." 

It  is  with  the  last  of  these  names,  Thomas 
Nashe,  that  I  shall  occupy  your  time  this  evening; 
and  although,  indeed,  Nashe  can  hardly  be  rightly 
called  a  precursor  of  Shakespeare,  as  he  was  in 
reality  a  younger  man ;  and  in  no  sense  can  he  be 
considered  a  founder  of  the  English  drama,  yet  to 
those  who  have  read  the  few  rare  books  whicli  are 
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all  that  remain  of  his  labours,  or  have  gleaned 
from  the  pages  of  bibliographers  the  scanty  facts 
wliicli  alone  sustain  his  memory,  there  must 
main  a  vivid  impression  of  his  distinct  and  vigor- 
3  individuality,  and  a  sincere  regret  that  his 
[Career  was  cut  short  before  he  had  produced  any 
ork  worthy  of  his  undoubted  talents,  and  of  the 
great  age  in  which  lie  lived  and  died.  Moreover 
there  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  very  cogent 
ason  why  the  lesser  writers  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James,  and  especially  Nashe,  are  worthy  of 
ore  detailed  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  paid 
lljem  except  by  the  few.  It  is  generally  conceded 
tfiat  it  is  a  knowledge  of  the  manners  of  an  age 
Hich  gives  a  specially  true  insight  into  the  inner 
'e  of  that  period.  '*  Manners  niaketh  man,"  ia 
311  old  and  a  wise  adage.  The  works  of  the  great 
Authors  of  the  Elizabethan  age — of  Shakespeare  and 
"aeon,  for  instance — ^have  rightly  become  an  integral 
^Mrt  of  our  literary  treasures  ;  but  the  very  great- 
^^8S  of  their  genius,  the  magnitude  of  the  aim  of 
Hkese  giants,  prevented  them  giving  accurate  pic- 
^ites  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  This  work 
L^fts  been  loft  to  the  lesser  writers,  and  especially 
Hne  satirists  of  the  period.  As  Isaac  Disraeli  has 
[  s^dmirably  said,  **  the  satirists  were  the  first  histo- 
HuDs  of  manners."  That  is  so ;  fugitive  historians, 
perhaps,  of  fugitive  facts,  but  still  historians,  who 
^^^voting  their  attention  to  the  passing  fashions  of 

IlW"  day,  have  by  so  doing  handed  down  to  posterity 
*  truly  graphic  picture  of  the  world  in  which  they 
^ived  and  worked. 
h  may  with  some  justice  be  said,  that  after  all 
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these  men  contributed  but  little  to  the  true  litei-4 
ture  of  the  country,  and  that  the  oblivion  whic 
has  fallen  upon  them  is  but  the  sign  of  their  ow 
mediocrity.  But  (lueo  judicia)  this  is  not  the  rig"h 
criticjil  standpoint  to  take.  The  value  of  thesi 
ttithors  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  rare 
quality  of  their  woi-k,  as  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
stepping-stones  in  the  ascent  of  literary  excellence; 
and  that  witliout  a  knowledge  of  their  writings  it 
would  be  impossible  to  form  a  continuous  estimate 
of  the  progress  of  English  Literature.  ^| 

Indeed,  in  many  respects  the  work  of  these 
pamphleteers  may  justly  be  compared  to  the  more 
sustained  efforts  of  our  modern  journalists.  Aed 
if  the  comparison  be  made,  I  do  not  think  that  tlie 
productions  of  Elizabethan  writers,  if  judged  from 
a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  would  suffer  eyen 
by  contrast  with  the  efforts  of  those  mysterious 
beings,  the  leader  writers  of  our  great  daily  papers, 
whose  effusions,  amidst  all  the  scepticism  of  the 
age,  are  still  regarded  by  thousands  of  well-educated 
men  and  women  with  the  same  reverential  avveM 
the  Book  of  Genesis  or  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah. 

So  essential  to  our  comfort  has  become  that  great 
institution,  the  daily  press,  that  we  can  hardly  accu- 
rately imagine  a  period  of  society  when  such  a  tbing 
as  a  newspaper  was  absolutely  non-existent  in  this 
country;  yet  such  was  the  case  in  the  time  o* 
Elizabeth.  fl 

The  events  of  the  Reformation,  the  fierce  pol©^ 
niical  and  religious  feuds  which  had  existed  during 
the  previous  x*eigns,  had,  however,  excited  and.  ii 
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l)e,  enlarged  ineu's  minds,  so  that,  a  general 
desire  was  created  for  more  ut formation  on  public 
uiatters,  and  for  some  means  by  which  the  popular 
opinions  might  express  themselves.  Hence,  as  old 
Burton  tells  us  in  his  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,' 
"if  any  read  nowadays,  it  is  a  play-book  or  a 
pamphlet  of  news." 

The  works  of  Nashe  consisted  to  a  large  extent  of 
productions  of  the  latter  character,  and  in  them  and 
tk'  responses  they  brought  fortli  we  can  see  a  varied 
^ut  lifelike  picture  of  the  manners  and  feelings  of 
till'  period.  For  these  reasons  the  few  and  rare 
works  of  this  author  are  well  worthy  not  only  of 
J^ing  rescued  from  oblivion,  for  that  has  already 
Ijeeu  done  by  the  indefatigable  labour  of  Dr. 
Gfosart,  but  also  of  greater  attention  on  the  part 
of  those  interested  in  English  Literature,  for  they 
undoubtedly  throw  light  upon  many  passing  circura- 
slances  and  private  manners  of  our  ancestors  ;  and 
moreover,  while  frecjnently  illustrating  the  popular 
"liters  and  productions  of  an  important  period, 
^tey  afEord  most  valuable  examples  of  the  growth 
of  Enghsh  prose. 

"Tte  floud  Waueny  running  through  many  Townos  of 
liieSuffolke  vp  to  Bungey,  with  his  twining  and  winding 
"cuts  out  an  Hand  of  some  amplitude,  named  Louinglaud. 
*«e  head  Towne  in  that  Hand  ia  Leystofe,  in  which  bee  it 

Dwne  to  all  men  I  was  borne." 

^0  writes  Nashe  himself;  and  his  statement  is 
'^I'tie  out  by  the  fact  that  in  the  register  of  the 
P^fisli  church  of  Lowestoffe,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1567,  there  is  an  entry  of  his  baptism, 
*'iiolj  of  course  naturally  presupposes  that  at  that 
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time  be  was  born.  His  parents  were  the  Rev. 
William  Nasbe,  and  Margaret,  his  second  wife.  The 
father  is  described  as  minister  and  preacher  of  the 
parish,  possibly  the  curate,  but  certainly  not  at  any 
time  the  rector.  From  the  fact  that  Thomas  Nashe's 
two  brothers  were  called  respectively  Nathaniel  and 
Israel,  and  his  sisters  Rebecca,  Mary,  and  Martha, 
the  last  name  being  successively  given  to  two  chil- 
dren who  died  in  infancy,  it  may  reasonably  he  con- 
jectured tbat  the  Rev.  William  Nashe  sympathised 
with  the  Puritan  party.  He  appears,  if  we  may 
credit  the  eulogy  of  his  son,  to  have  been  a  man  of 
charity  and  education,  possibly  well  born ;  for,  in 
the  book  called  *  Lenten  Stuflb,'  Nashe  tells  us, 
"  My  father  sprang  from  tlie  Nashes  of  Hereford- 
shire;" and  elsewhere  we  are  informed  that  his 
family  possessed  "  more  pedigree  than  property.*' 

In  1582  Nashe  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, as  a  sizar,  and,  on  the  authority  of  Cooper, 
in  the  Atheuas  Cautahrigiensw,  he  was  admitted,  a 
scholar  on  the  Lady  Margaret  foundation  in  1584. 
Like  every  other  incident  in  the  life  of  this  erratic 
author,  his  university  career  seems  shrouded  with 
a  certain  degree  of  mystery,  some  commentators 
even  expressing  a  belief  that  ho  was  dismissed  from 
Cambridge  in  disgrace. 

This  conjecture  is  apparently  based  upon  a  state* 
ment  made  in  a  tract  called  '  Polymanteia,'  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  Thomas  Clerke,  and  also 
upon  an  accusation  inserted  in  an  abusive  pamphlet 
entitled  '  The  'IViraraing  of  Nashe,'  the  work  of 
his  bitter  enemy,  Gabriel  Harvey.  In  the  former 
tract  the  University  of  Cambridge  is  upbraided  for 
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fisrelmess  towards  her  two  cbildron,  Naslio  and 
Harvey,  "  in  weaoing  the  rormer  before  liis  time," 
an  evident  alhislon  to  the  fact  that  Nashe  never 
attained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Harvey's  statement  is  more  explicit,  but  his  testi- 
JJiODy  is  always  to  be  doubted  owing  to  the  bitter 
antagonism  he  invariably  displayed  against  Nashe. 
The  accusation  is  as  follows  : 

"In  his  fresh-time  how  he  florished  io  all  impudencie 
toward  Schollera,  and  abuse  to  the  Tovvnsemen.  Then 
teiug  Bachelor  of  Artti;,  which  by  u^reat  labour  ho  got,  to 
-shew  afterward  that  he  was  not  vuwortUie  of  it,  had  a 
l»«ii<l  in  a  Show  called  Terminus  et  non  terminus,  for 
•fhicL  his  partener  in  it  was  expelled  the  Colledge.  Then 
saspecting  himsolfe  that  ho  bhould  bo  staied  for  egregie 
<lttMtt8,  and  not  attain  to  the  next  Degree,  said  he  had 
Commenced  enough,  and  so  iorsooke  Cambridge,  being  Bat- 
dielor  of  the  third  yere." 

This  seems  to  imply  that  he  left  the  University 
in  1589,  for  he  certainly  obtained  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  IhSi) ;  but,  moreover,  it  may 
*ell  mean  that  he  left  it  of  his  own  free  will;  cer- 
'fiinly  there  is  no  entry  of  his  expidsion  in  any 
fof  the  University  records,  or  the  fact  would 
^Ddoubtedly  have  become  known  to  some  of  his 
i^umerons  antagonists. 

Nashe  himself  invariably  mentions  Cambridge 
"ot  only  with  respect,  but  even  with  affection,  as, 
I  writing  concerning  Roger  Ascham,  he  observes  : 

"Well,  ho  was  her  Maiesties  Schoole master,  and  a  S. 

lohns  man  in  Cambridge,  in  which  house  ouce  I  tooke  vp 
t^y  iune  for  aeuen  yore  together  lacking  a  quarter,,  and  yet 
[IwueitstiU,  for  it  is  and  euer  was  the  sweetest  nurse  of 

luiowledge  in  all  that  Vniuersity." 
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In  all  bis  compositions,  bowever,  tbere  is  but  one 
ret'urence  to  his  departure  from  Cambridge,  and  that 
is  coucbed  in  such  enigmatical  terras  as  to  throw 
but  little  light  on  the  event. 

In  tlie  opening  remarks  of  bis  *  Anatomie  of  Ab- 
surditie,'  published  in  1589,  he  declares,  "What  1 
have  written  proceeded  not  from  the  pen  of  vain- 
glory,  but  from  the  process  of  that  pensiveness 
which  two  8u»nmers  since  overtook  me ;  whose  ob- 
scured cause  compelled  my  wit  to  wander  abroad.*' 
No  special  reason  is  assigned  for  the  pensiveness, 
but,  as  sbortly  afterwards  the  writer  is  found  de- 
claring tliat  "  Constancey  will  sooner  inbabit  the 
body  of  a  Camelyon,  a  Tyger,  or  a  Wolfe  than  the 
hart  of  a  woman,"  it  is  not  unreasonable  or  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  nature  of  an  undergi-aduate 
to  presume  tbat  a  member  of  the  female  sex  had 
something  to  do  with  the  melancholy  mood.  At 
that  period  it  seems  to  bave  been  the  fashion  for 
every  young  man  of  mind  or  money  to  journey 
abroad.  The  soldiers  and  the  sailors  made  de- 
scents upon  the  Spanish  Main  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, whence  they  brought  homo  tobacco  and 
strange  oaths ;  the  poets  and  writers  visited  France 
and  Italy,  and  returned  embued  with  foreign  litera- 
ture. Nashe  appears  to  liave  been  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  Since  Dr.  Grosart  has  denied  to  him  the 
authoraliip  uf  a  tract  called  *  An  Almond  for  a 
Parrot,'  in  neb  of  the  direct  evidence  regarding  his 
travels  disappears ;  but  in  works  undeniably  of  his 
composition  distinct  statements  are  made  of  his 
visits  to  France  and  Antwerp.  From  the  latter 
place,  be  oddly  rnouLrb  declares,  **  pride  first  came 
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over  to  Euglaud."  His  novel,  also,  'The  Un- 
fortunate Traveller,*  bears  unmistakable  traces  of 
being  written  by  one  who  personally  was  an  eyo- 
^'^tnesij  of  nmny  Italian  scenes. 

The  influence  of  Italian  literature,  moreover,  is 
plainly  perceptible  in   his   works,   he    himself  de- 
claring, •*  Of  all  styles  I  most  affect  and  strive  to 
'oiityte  Aretine,  one  of   the   wittiest  knaves  that 
ever  God  made."     And  even   more  marked  is  the 
Gflect  that  the  satires   of   Rabelais  had  over  him, 
^he  peculiar  and  grotesque  strings  of  epithets  with 
"^lich  he  interlards  his  earlier  productions  being 
distinctly   traceable  to  the    writings  of  the  great 
'**i'euch    satirist.       Ho    far,     however,    as    can    be 
fathered    from    conteni|ioi-ary   literature,    it   is   at 
■Oasfc  certain    that    whatever    may    have  been    Lis 
previous    movements,    early    in    1589    Nashe    had 
taken   up  his  abode    in    Loudon,  and    had   Joined 
that    curious    body    of    literary    men,    these    first 
authors  by  profession,  as  Disraeli  calls  them,  who, 
known    as    the    University   wits,  did  not   a   little 
to  raise  the  standard  of  Knglish  composition,  and 
'Ai<l  so  much   to  debase   the  character  of  English 
^^  Titers. 

"Being  at  the  Universitie  of  Cambridge,  1  light 

*niong  wags  as  lewd  as  myself,  with  whom  I  con- 

*wuu'd  the   flower  of   my  youth."      Such  was  the 

description  which  Kichard  Green,  one  of  the  most 

distiuguished  of  these  wits,  gave  of  liin)self ;  and  it 

''^as  to  his  society  and   that  of  liis  even  more  illus- 

^rious  boon  companion,   Kit  Marlowe,  that  Nashe 

''*^<»dily  joined  himself, — indeed,  as  Collier  observes, 

'*w.'  never  hear  of  him  except  in  his  capacity  of 
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author,  or  as  tbo  companioa  of  the  froe-Hviug  young 
men  of  his  day." 

Both  Greene  and  Marlowe  were  Cambridge  msD, 
the  former  being  a  member  of  St.  John's,  the  latter 
of  Benet's  College,  afterwards  Corpus  Christi;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  literary  talents  of  the 
young  wit  were  known  to  them  beforehand, — at  any 
rate,  it  was  owing  to  Greene  that  he  first  had  the 
opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  public  as  a 
writer. 

Greene,  who  at  that  time  was  a  celebrity — for, 
as  the  unfortunate  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  remarks, 
"  every  chambermaid  reads  Greeners  works  over 
and  over," — had  written  a  romance  called  '  Mena- 
phon,  or  Camilla's  Alarum  to  the  Slumbering  Eu- 
phues;"  and  upon  his  invitation  to  write  the 
prefatory  remarks.  Nashe  composed  the  celebrated 
•  Epistle  to  the  Gentlemen  Students  of  the  Two 
Universities.' 

In  this  Epistle,  as  I  need  hardly  remind  such  an 
assembly  as  is  present,  there  occurs  the  famous 
passage  which  has  caused  so  much  discussion 
among  Shakespearian  commentators  : 


I 


"  It  is  a  cam  on  practise  now  a  daies  amongst  a  sort  of 
shifting  companions,  that  runne  through  euery  arte  and 
thriuo  by  none,  to  leaue  the  tradu  of  Nouerint  whereto 
they  were  borne,  and  husie  themsflues  with  the  indeuors 
of  Art,  that  could  scarcelie  latinize  their  necke-verse  if 
they  should  haue  neede;  yet  English  Seneca  read  by 
candle  light  yeeldes  mauie  good  sentences,  as  Bloud  is  a 
beggar,  and  so  foorth  :  and  if  you  intreate  him  fairo  in  & 
frostie  morning,  he  will  alTouid  yuu  whole  Hamlets,  I 
should  say  handfulls  of  tragical  speachea." 


I 
1 
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TKcse  remarks  have  been  considered  not  only  to 
tkow  some  side-lights  on  the  date  of  the  first  pro- 
duction of  *  Hamlet,'  but  also  to  bo  an  attack  on  the 
illustrious  poet  who  wrote  that  tragedy.     I  should 
Bot  have   ventured    to  touch  on  such  a  well-worn 
topic,  had  it  not  been  evident  that  any  account  of 
Nashe,  however  slight,  would  be  manifestly  incom- 
plete without  some  reference  to  this  question ;  and, 
raoreover,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  consura- 
log  idea  of  his  short  life,  as  expressed  in  his  com- 
'      positions,  was  to  win  fame  as  an  author,  it  is  indeed 
W*  Satire  on  the  vanity  of  human  wishes  that  he  who 
prided  himself  so  greatly  on   the  originality  and 
spirit  of    his  style,  should  only  be  known   to   the 

P generality  of  readers  of  to-day  by  one  obscure  and 
feven  uncouth  passage  in  the  very  earliest  produc- 
I    ^ion  of  his  pen. 

H  Some  doubt  has  arisen  as  to  the  exact  date  of 
the  production  of  Greene's  '  Menaphon.*  From 
4Uotations  in  another  work  by  the  same  author,*  a 

t possibility  exists  that  this  book  was  first  published 
In  1.587,  although  no  cojjy  of  that  impression  can 
P^  found.  Certain  critics  also — Beloe,  the  author 
^^  'Scarce  Books,'  and  Doctor  Farmer,  among 
'Others — have  expressed  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
B^he  Epistle  was  ever  prefixed  to  Greene's  romance 
*t  all;  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  both  from 
internal  and  external  evidence,  that  this  preface 
^as  composed  in  1'J89,  and  attached  to  the  edition 
of  the  work  published  in  that  year. 

rcurastanc 
seems  to  ii 
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ledge  of  a   play  of   that  name  some  years   before 
the  authenticated  date  of  the   first  production  of  ' 
Shakespeare's   tragedy,   aud    the    whole   sentence 
appears    to    cast    some    disparagement    upon    the 
literary  ability  of  the  author. 

Greene's  querulous  attack  upon  Shakespeare  iu 
his  pamphlet,  *  The  Groat*s  Worth  of  Wit,'  is  well 
known,  where  he  described  the  poet  as  the  only 
"  shakescene  of  the  country,"  and  "  an  upstart 
crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,*' — an  allusion, 
doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  had  taken 
the  plot  of  the  '  AV inter's  Tale*  from  Greene's 
novel,  *  Dorastus  and  Eawnia/  It  has  therefore 
been  supposed  that,  as  Nashe  and  Greene  were 
linked  together  in  literary  friendship,  this  outburst 
of  the  elder  writer  had  been  anticipated  by  his 
younger  companion  ;  or,  as  the  late  Mr.  Simpson 
observes,  in  his  '  School  of  Shakespeare,'  Nashe, 
from  having  been  abroad,  could  have  no  original 
knowledge  of  literary  matters  which  had  occurred 
in  his  absence,  and,  being  in  request  for  his  style, 
onlv  wrote  the  ideas  which  Greeue  ''decanted" 
into  him. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  in  justice  to 
Nashe,  that  on  the  only  occasion  oti  which  a  direct 
attack  was  made  upon  Shakespeare  — the  above- 
quoted  passage  in  the  '  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit ' — he 
repudiated  any  connection  with  Greene's  pamphlet 
in  words  more  forcible  than  polite  :  *'  Other  news 
1  am  advertised  of,  that  a  scald  trivial  lying  pam- 
phlet, entitled  a  *  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit,'  is  given 
out  to  be  of  my  doing.  God  never  have  any  care 
of  my  soul,  but  utterly  renounce  me,  if  the  least 
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word  or  syllable  in  it  proceeded  from  my  pen,  or  if 
I  were  in  any  way  privy  to  the  writing  or  printing 
of  it." 

In  elucidating  this  mystery  it  sliould  also  be] 
rememberec]  that  the  whole  giat  of  this  Epistle, 
which  was  written  no  doubt  in  emulation  of  the^ 
school  of  criticism  so  lately  formed,  was  to  satirise  | 
**  those  that  feed  on  nought  but  the  crumbs  which 
fall  from  the  translator's  trencher."  Now,  although 
it  would  indeed  be  a  straining  of  words  to  call 
Shakespeare  in  any  sense  a  translator,  yet  it  is 
indubitably  a  fact  that  many  literary  men  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  anterior  to 
Spenser,  were  studiously  and  devotedly  attached  to 
the  work  of  translating  foreign  authors.  Notorious 
among  these  was  Thomas  Kyd,  the  writer  of  the 
*  Spanish  Tragedy,*  and  presumably  also  of  that 
egregious  play,  *Jeronimo,*  which  furnished  minoi 
ancient  Pistol  with  so  many  of  his  quotations.  Kyd 
had  translated,  from  the  French  of  Garnier,  a 
tragedy  entitled  'Cornelia,*  which  was  written  in 
the  so-called  Senocan  manner,  in  which  the  lengthy 
didactic  addresses  and  the  complete  want  of  dra- 
matic action  were  totally  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  the  vigorous  school  of  Marlowe,  to  which  both 
Nashe  and  Greene  belonged. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  writer  is 
alluded  to  in  the  following  passage  :-— "  And  Seneca 
let  bloud  line  by  line  and  page  by  page  must  needs 
die  to  our  stage  which  makes  his  famished  followers 
to  emulate  the  example  of  the  Kydde  in  ^sop  who 
forsook  all  hopes  of  life  to  leap  into  a  new  occu- 
pation." 
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It  bns  been  iliscoverod  in  tiie  register  of  t-  J'mv 
parish  clnircli  of  St,  Mary  Woolnoth  that  t  'M'ie 
father  of  Thomas  Kyd  was  a  scrivener  or  notar-"jv", 
an  occupation  called  in  the  cant  terras  of  the  Eli^  -si-- 
bethan  age  Cognoverlni  or  Noverini^  from  the  Lat-  i"E 
commencement  of  those  writs  and  citations  wi  "fct 
which  notaries  were  chiefly  associated  in  the  niin<:3s 
of  these  sixteenth-century  men  of  letters.  M 

When  in  addition  to  these  facts  and  deductio  :«::a^ 
it   is   remembered    that   there    is   much    evideii  <3« 
which  points  to  the  performance  of  a  play  call^3<l 
*  Hamlet/  or  *  Hamlet's  Revenge,'  at   a  period  di  ^- 
tinctly    anterior    to    Shakespeare,    I    think    tlx^*-^ 
Nashe's  memory  should  be  cleared  from  the  aspg^'g^j 
sion    of    having    satirised    the    greatest   drama"t>*^ 
writer  of  the  world  ;  and  that  it  will  be  consider ^^^ 
far  more  likely  that,  at  the  beginning  of  his  care^?'^'^' 
he  sliould  have  attacked  such  a  one  as  Kyd,  wl^^  ° 
was  already  the  butt  of  the  literary  world  (witn^*  ^^^ 
again  the  '  Polymanteia),*  rather  than  have  gratu::*-^^ 
tously  assailed  Shakespeare,  an  author  who  co\»-^- 
not  possibly  at  that  time  have  incurred  his  enmit:>^^^» 
and  who,  moreover,  possessed  in  a  marked  degir  ^=^^ 
those  special   literary  attributes  which    Nashe     ^^^ 
fervently  admired.     It  is,  indeed,  hardly  a  matt-  ^^^ 
for  wonder  that  the  crudities  and  absurdities  of  t^^^^^® 
translators  sliould    have  stimulated   to  exertion  ^ 

wit  so  ready  and  unrestrained.     Kyd,  in  the  trage* 
of  '  Cornelia,*  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  abn( 
mally  dull,  makes  his  chief  character  to  exclaim,  * 
receiving  the  ashes   of   her  husband,  Pompey  t 
Great,  "  Oh,  sweet,  dear,  deplorable  cinders  1"  a« 
even  this  touching  apostrophe  is  poetical  compar« 


^^ritli   some  of  the  lines  contained  in  translations  of 
"fchis  age.     One  of  the  oddest  literary  figures  of  a 
"5')eriod  replete  with    literary  oddities  was  Richard 
Stanyhurst,  a  man  of  great  learnings  and   one   of 
"the  assistant  compilers  of  Holinshed's  '  Chronicles.' 
With  all  his  erudition,   however,  he  was  afflicted 
^with    a   craze,    not   uncommon    at    that    time,   of 
attempting  to  confine  the  English  language  to  the 
trammels  of   the  ancient  classical    metres.     With 
t:his  object  he  translated  the  first  four  hooks  of  the 
*  ^neid  '  into  so-called  English  hexameters,  and  the 
frantic  cacophony  which  was  the  result  drew  down 
Tupon   his   devoted    head   the  criticism  of   contem- 
porary writers,  and  the  amused  scorn  of  modern 
coramentators.     It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  if  the 
cadence  of  the  English  tongue  can  at  any  time  be 
so    bent  as   to  fall   naturally  into   the  harmonious 
:flow   of    the   old    hexameter.      Possibly  a    better, 
certainly  a  more  witty  definition  of  the  difficulty 
cannot  be  found  than  in  the  words  which   Naslie 
liimself  wrote  on  the  subject  a  few  years  later : 

"  The  hexameter  verse,  I  t?ake  it  to  bo  a  gentleman  of 
s.n  ancient  houRe  (so  is  many  an  EiigliHh  beggar),  yet  in 
^his  clime  of  ours  he  cannot  thrive,  our  speech  is  too 
«Taggy  for  him  to  set  his  plough  in ;  he  goes  twitching  and 
liopping  in  our  language  hke  a  man  running  upon  quag- 
mires, up  the  hill  in  one  syllable  and  down  the  dale  in 
another,  retaining  no  part  of  that  stately  smooth  gait 
^"which  he  vaunts  himself  with  among  the  Greeks  and 
lomaus." 

Anyhow,  the  verse  of  Master  Richard  Stanyhurst 
retains  no  vestige  of  a  stately  smooth  gait,  as  the 
following  example,  a  detached  portion  of  the  Eighth 
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Book  of  the  '  yEiieid,'  will  sliow.    i^neas  waitingfo       ;• 
the  lovesick  Queen  is  thus  described  : 

"And  ^neas  goggled  hia  eyesight,  waiting  for  Didoj 
Sighs,  groans,  deep  reaching,  with  tears  his  leers  ftill,k  « 
blubbered." 

A  deacriptioTi  of  a  tempest : 

"  Now   do  they  rave  gusty  lightnings,  now  grisly  re- 
bounding 
Of  ruffe  raffe  roaring,  mens  hearts  with  terror  agrys- 

ingr. 
Witli  pell  mell  ramping,  with  thwick  thwack  sturdily 

thundering." 

Judging  from  these  specimens,  I  think  we  ca^T^ 
sympathise  and  agree  with  Nashe's  remark  iU^^ 
this  asinine  dissonance  of  hexametrical  fury  a^* 
frights  our  peaceful  poets  from  intermeddliT">S 
hereafter  with  such  a  quarrelling  kind  of  verse. 

The  style  of  this  Epistle  to  the  two  Universiti^^* 
altbough  often  disfigured   by  shapeless  sentenO^^ 
difficult  of    comprehension,  is  yet  in    advance     ^ 
many  of  tbe  preceding  writers  of  the  period  ;    i*^' 
deed,  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  in  the  '  British  Bibli*'* 
grapher'   observes   that   it   is    written   in    a   v^'^ 
of  spirited  and  judicious  criticism,  of   which   i:*^'® 
English  language  has  no  contemporary  example* 
It  has,  moreover,  a  distinct  interest  for  all  lovera    *-**  ' 
literature,  for   in  it  many  writers   are  mentioia*^*^ 
and  criticised  with  taste  and  emphasis,  who  n^^^ 
only  shadows  of  names,  would,  without  this  recoT*^' 
have  been  completely  lost  to  fame. 

Having  in  the  same  year,  1589,  published    13 '^ 
*  Anatomic  of  Absurditic,'   the   "  firstlings  of   Ii^* 
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:f  ollj,*'  as  he  calls  it,  a  book  whicb  in  all  probability 

^^vas  a  youthful  essay  in  criticism  written  during  bis 

-«_:indergracluate  days   at  Cambridge,   Nashe    in    the 

ucceeding  autumn  made  important  contributions 

■C>o     that   remarkable    series    of    tracts   which    has 

"t>ecomo  so  celebrated  under  the  title  of  the  Mar- 

jprelate   publications;    and    which,  although  at   its 

t>eginning   but   a   war   of   scurrilous    and    vulgar 

-f>aTnphlets,  quenched  for  a  while  by  the  execution 

£Lnd  imprisonment  of  its  obscure  authors,    was  in 

Y"«ality  but  the  first  rauttcrings  of  that  great  storm 

v^'bicb   fifty   years    later    broke   over  this   country, 

destroying  king  and  hierarchy  in  its  progress. 

The  subtleties  and   intricacies  of  Church  disci- 
pline and  government,  interesting  and  important 
as  they  no  doubt  are  to  ecclesiastical  controver- 
sialists,   are   hardly    matters    for    discussion  by    a 
society  devoted  presumably  to  literature ;  suffice  it 
tnerefore    to    say   that,  according    to    that    great 
authority,  Professor   Arber,   this  controversy  first 
'^Ggan  in  1587  with  treatises  written  by  Udall  and 
the  Welshman  Penry,  which  were  answered  by  the 
^J'chbishop    Whitgift   and   Doctor  John  Brydges, 
*^©aii  of  Sarum,  the  latter  in    a   solid    volume   of 
*OiHe  1500  quarto  pages.     Again,  in  reply  tct  these 
*^'*viiies,   there    suddenly    burst    upon    the    public 
^^I'tain  tracts  written  in  a  vulgar  but    most  sati- 
''^^al  and  abusive  style,  purporting  to  be  the  com- 
f^<^sition  of  "  Martin  Mar  Prelate,  Gent. ;  Printed 
^^er    sea   in    Europe   within    two    furlongs    of    a 
^Uncing  priest."     All  these  pamphlets  were  sur- 
^ptitiously  printed  by  a  secret  press,  worked   by 
^tie  Waldegrave,  a  printer  who,  having  issued  some 
Vol.  XVIII.  R 
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of   Udall's    forbidden    compositions,    had    for    this 
offence  his  property  confiscated.     Being  drive 
despair  by  the  loss  of  his  livelihood,  he  placed  his 
workinanship  and  the  wreck  of  his  material,  "  some 
basket  or  two  of  lottors,"  as  it  is  described,  at  the 
disposal  of    Penry,  thus  affording  to  the   Marpre- 
latists  an  opportunity,  which  they  would  have  bad 
freat  difficulty  in  otherwise  obtaining,  of  sendiuj 
out  to  the   public  tlieir  productions   in   a  printei 
form. 

So  great  was  the  stir  created  by  these  publica- 
tions, that  it  was  considered  necessary  to  issue 
an  official  defence  of  the  assailed  bishops.  Thefl 
decorous  writings  and  grave  logic  of  these  digni- 
taries, however,  proved  utterly  unfit  to  cope  with 
the  witty  and  scurrilous  pamphleteers  ;  so  under 
the  circumstances,  as  we  are  told  in  Strype's  *  Life 
of  Whitgift,*  Dr.  Bancroft,  Dean  of  PauPs,  who 
owing  to  the  advanced  age  and  infirmities  of  the 
archbishop  exercised  great  influence  in  the  Church, 
conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of 
that  band  of  professional  writers  among  whom  ■ 
Nashe  had  lately  enrolled  himself,  and  who  could 
fight  the  irreverent  lampooners  with  their  own 
weapons  of  sarcasm  and  abuse.  Certainly,  in  the 
autumn  of  1589,  the  University  wits,  as  they  were  J 
called,  and  Nashe  among  them,  rushed  into  the  fray 
with  great  ardour,  and  by  their  vigorous  and 
unrestrained  attack  completely  changed  the  situ- 
ation. 

Most  of  the  tracts,  for  obvious  reasons,  were 
issued  anonymously,  and  consequently  a  great 
donbt,  oven   at   the   pre.«ent  day,  exists  as   to   the 
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exftct  works   Nashe  himself  wrote.     Disraeli   and 
some  other   writers   have   attributed    to   him   the 
notorious  *  Pappe  with  a  Hatchet,'  which    is   now 
generally  ascribed   to  the   celebrated    John  Lyly, 
wliom  indeed    Nashe  himself  always   calls  *'  Pap- 
liatchet,'*  or  **  the  Papmaker,"  in  evident  allusion 
to  this  work.    The  *  Encyclopfedia  Britannica'  also 
lias  given  to  Nashe  the  authorship  of  '  Playne  Per- 
ciyal  the  Peacemaker,'  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
■^liis  book  supports,  not  attacks,  the  Puritan  party, 
^md  that  Nashe  violently  denounced  '  Playne   Per- 
cival'  as  the  work  of  his    bitter   enemy    Richard 
Harvey.     Dr.  Grosart  has  allowed  the  four  follow- 
ing tracts  to  be  the  work  of  Nashe  :  *  The  Counter- 
cuffe,' '  Pasquils  Returne,'  *  Martin  Monthes  Mind,* 
1  published  in  1587,  and  the  first  part  of  '  Pas- 
uila  Apologie,'    published    in    lo90.      The    tran- 
ript  of  the  Register  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
ited  by  Professor  Arber,  in  the  entry  relating  to 
Allirrour  for  Martinists'  has  this  marginal  note  : 
Nashe,  yt  is  said."     It  is  believed  now,  however, 
that  this  last-named  work  was  written  by  Thomas 
Turswell. 
These  short  books,  although  written  in  a  bur- 
8que  and  frequently  vulgar  style,  are  undoubtedly 
fbe  most  serious  literary  elTorts  of  the  controversy, 
equently  containing  sound  argument   and    much 
ective  satire.     *  Martin  Monthe's   Minde/  a  de- 
icription  of  the  death  of   Martin  Marprelate,  and 
te  loathsome  diseases  which  marked  his  end,  as 
tte  title  of    the  book  shows,  is  a  funeral  sermon 
preached  in  tnemory  of  the  defunct  one  month  after 
^'*  decease,  and  in   the  opinion  uf  Dr.  Dexter  is 
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the  most  wickedly  witty  of   all  the  efforts  of  th( 
Anti-Martinists ;  while  the  designation   of  "  Pru- 
ritan,"    which    Nashe   confers   on    his  adversaries* 
must  also  be  considered  a  very  happy  if  somewhat 
malicious  invention. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  modern  critics 
on  this  author's  share  in  the  controversy,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  defeat  of  the  Marprelatists  was 
confidently  attributed  to  him  by  writers  of  the  next 
succeeding  centurvj  as  the  following  extract  from 
Isaac  Walton's  'Life  of  Hooker'  will  abundantly 
show :— **  And  besides  there  were  books  published 
so  absurd  and  scurrilous  that  the  graver  divines 
disdained  to  answer  them ;  and  yet  these  were 
grown  into  high  esteem  with  the  common  people, 
until  Tom  Nashe  appeared,  who  was  a  man  of  sharp 
wit,  and  the  master  of  a  scoffing,  satirical,  merry 
pen,  ....  which  made  such  a  discovery  of  their 
absurdities  as  (which  is  strange)  to  put  a  greater 
stop  to  these  pamphlets  than  a  much  wiser  man 
would  have  been  able."  I  must  own  I  think  that 
Dr.  Grosarfc  has  been  unduly  harsh  on  Na.she  in 
his  trenchant  denunciation  of  these  compositions  ; 
and  in  accusing  the  author  of  abusing  the  Puritan 
party  with  truculent  vehemence,  levying  literary 
})lackmail  by  promising  damaging  disclosures  which 
never  were  published  or  intended  to  bo  published. 
In  truth,  neither  party  can  be  credited  with  either 
moderation  or  even  decency  toward  their  adversaries. 
When  we  read  these  tracts,  or  the  examination  of 
their  authors,  Udall,  Barrow,  &c.,  before  the  Com- 
mission, when  we  find  the  bishops  described  even 
in   their  presence  as  "  notable  brazen   faces  ;    cog. 
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^Tig  coiizening'  knaves  that  lie  like  dog's  ;  wretclied 
fathers  of  a  Blthy  mother,  void  of  all  true  learniug 
and  good  lives ;  a  monster,  even  the  second  beast 
tliat  is  spoken   of   in   the  Revelations,"  we  must 
acknowledge    that    truculent    vehemence    was   not 
[Confined  to  one  party,  or  vulgar  abuse  alone  prac- 
llised  by  Nashe  and  bis  comrades.     Indeed,  as  old 
[Drayton  says,  "  the  Puritans  were  so  hot,  that  to 
fdestroy  a  painted  window  they  would  pnll  down  a 
thole  church ;"    while  the  professional  pamphlet- 
leers  were,  I  am  afraid,  only  too  ready  to  lend  the 
rinilence  of  their  facile  pens  to  any  who  possessed 
wer  and  patronage.     It  is  much  to  be  wished 
hi  a  dispassionate  history  of  this  interesting  and 
iportant  controversy  may  be  written,  for  invalu- 
Ible  as  are  the  works  on  this  subject  by  Professor 
^rber  and    Dr.    Dexter,    the    American    historian 
Congregationalism,   yet    their    bias    is   so    pro- 
loiinced  as  to  seriously  detract  from  the  critical 
lvalue    of    theii"    otherwise     most     interesting    ro- 
ifches. 

'Pasquil's  Return,' the  last  of  Nashe's  tracts, 
pubtished  in  1590,  was  apparently  his  only  literary 
Bifort  in  that  year.  In  1591  also  he  appears 
have  written  but  little,  a  short  satire  on  the 
pxtravagancea  of  astrologers,  then  very  prevalent, 
being  his  only  known  original  effort.  He  edited, 
bowtjver,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  a  volume  of  Sir 
[Philip  Sidney's  '  Astrophel  and  Stella.' 

Thomas  Newman,  the  publisher,  seems  to  have 
jbecoino  possessed  of  a  manuscript  of  Sidney's,  much 
Itlefacecl  by  ill-writers,  as  it  is  described,  and  having 
[included  some  poems  from  other  pens,  he  obtained 
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tbe  belp  of  Nashe  in  writing  a  prefatory  epistle,  as 
was  then  the  approved  custom, — an  opportunity  of 
associating  himself  with  the  well-established  repu- 
tation of  Sidney  which  the  young  writer,  naturally  M 
enough,  seized  witli  avidity.     This  epistle,  which  is  ■ 
to  be  found  nowhere  else,  and  which  renders  this 
edition  of    '  Astrophel  and    Stella '   remarkable,   is  f 
again  a  distinct  advance  in  style  on  anything  pre- 
viously penned  by  the  author  ;  indeed,  his  unstinted 
praise    of    Sidney,    **  the  least    syllable    of   whose 
name  sounded    in    the   ears   of  judgment    is  able 
to  give  the  meanest   line    he   writes    a  dowry  of 
immortality,"      reaches    a     degree    of    eloquence 
not    often     met    with    in    compositions    of    a    like 
character. 

The  fact,  moreover,  that  thus  early  in  his  career | 
he  was  employed  by  publishers  to  write  dedications 
to  important  works,  and  also  to  take  a  prominent^ 
part  in   a  popular  controversy,  shows  that  his  re-" 
markabk'   talents   had   become    evident    to    all    his 
associates. 

We  still,  however,  are  without  any  certain  know- 
ledge as  to  how  he,  or  any  other  professional  writer 
of  that  age,  niaiiaged  to  obtain  a  livelihood.    Owing 
possibly  to  the  bitterness  of  his  satire,  he  does  not 
appear  to   liave  long  retained  the  good  gi*aces    o: 
any  one  patron;  although,  in  the  dedication  of  lii 
*  Terrors   of    a  Night '    to   that    amiable  authoress, 
Lady  Elizabeth   Carey,   we  find   him  extolling   her 
generosity,  "  whose  purse  is  ever  open  to  her  beads 
men's  distress.     Well  may  I  say  so,  for  oft  have 
proved  it."    And  again,   speaking  of  Lord    South 
ampton,    he    says,    "  The   full    spring    of    whose 
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Uberalit)'   I   have  often  tasted   in   my  forsaken  ex- 
tremities." 

Ut.    Edmund   Gosse,  in  a    short    essay   hv    has 
jprciixed  to  his  reprint  of  '  The  Uufortunato  Tra- 
\e\Wr,'  \b  of  the  opinion   that  Nashe   occasionally 
acted  as   tutor:    "Hung  on    to  the    outskirts    of 
education,"  is  the  expression. 

Dr.  Grosart  has  printed  a  portion  of  a  poem, 
a  set  of  verses  for  Valentino's  Day  ;  most  probably 
tbe  result  of  what  the  author  himself  calls  "  the 
datcbing  of  nothing  but  toies  for  private  gentle- 
men." In  the  Bodleian  Libi'ary  also  there  is  a 
mauuscript  story  supposed  to  be  a  composition  of 
Xishe's,  and  which,  as  the  title  is  unfit  for  publica- 
'tiou,  was  possibly  a  work  of  the  class  alluded  to  in 
the  subjoined  quotation  from  Saffron  Walden: 

"That  twice  or  thrife  in  a  montli^  when  res  eft  angufta 
••owi,  the  bottome  of  my  purft'  is  turned  downward,  and 
">?  conduit  of  incke  will  no  longer  fluw  for  want  of  re- 
pftrationa,  I  am  faine  to  let  uiy  Plow  ftnud  ftill  in  the  midft 
W  a  furrow,  and  follow  feme  of  thefe  newfangled  Galiardoa 
*Dd  Senior  Fantaftioos,  to  whose  amorous  Villanellas  and 
Quipaffas,  1  proftitute  my  pen  in  hope  of  gaine." 

Yet  with  every  assistance  which  might  come  from 
piitrotis  or  friends,  with  all  the  help,  if  any,  he 
•D'glit  obtain  from  his  family — and  it  can  hardly  bo 
supposed  that  those  in  such  undoubtedly  straitened 
cu'cuiustances  could  afford  much  of  the  *'  oylo  of 
^Dgels,"  as  Greene  quaintly  calls  money,— Nasho'a 
"*e,  like  that,  unfortunately,  of  nearly  every  other 
P^ofesBional  writer  in  the  sixteenth  century,  seems 
^^  Wve  been  a  continued  alternation  of  destitution 
^^^  debauch. 
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In  every  one  of  bis  compositions  the  sign  uf  the 
*'  bUick  ox,"  poverty,  is  traceable;  indeed,  I  doubt 
if  ill  the  whole  of  English  literature  a  more  graphic 
and  touching  picture  of  talent  oppressed  by  need 
can  be  found  than  in  the  opening  lines  of  his  most 
popular  work,  '  Fierce  Pen ilesse,  his  Supplication  to 
the  Devil : ' 

**  Having  fpent  tuanie  yeeres  in  ftudying  how  to  liue, 
and  liiido  a  lotsg  time  without  raouy  :  hauing  tired  my 
youth  with  follie,  mid  furfetted  my  minde  with  vanitie,  I 
btjgau  at  length  to  looke  backe  to  repetitauuce,  and  addreffe 
my  endeuors  to  profperitie  :  But  all  in  vaiue,  I  fate  vp 
late,  and  rofi^  earcly  ;  contended  witli  tho  colde,  and  con- 
uerfed  with  fcarcitie:  for  all  my  labours  turned  to  lofife, 
my  vulgar  Muse  was  defpifed  and  neglected,  my  paines 
not  regarded,  or  flightly  rewarded,  and  I  my  felfe  (in 
prime  of  my  beft  wit)  laid  open  to  pouertie.  Whereupon 
{in  a  malecontent  humor)  I  accufed  my  fortune,  mild  on 
my  patrouesj  bit  my  pen,  rent  my  papers,  and  ragde  in  all 
points  like  a  mad  man.  In  which  agony  tormenting  my  felfe 
a  long  time,  I  grew  by  degrees  to  a  milder  diFeoutent :  and 
paufing  a  while  ouer  my  ftandifh,  I  refolued  in  verfe  to 
payut  forth  my  paffion  :  which,  best  agreeing  with  the 
vaino  of  my  vnreft,  I  began  to  complaiue  in  this  fort : 
"  Why  ift  damnation  to  difpaire  and  dye. 
When  life  is  my  trae  happineffe  difeafe  ? 
My  foule,  my  foule,  thy  fafetie  makes  me  flic 
The  faultje  meaues,  that  might  my  paiue  appeafe. 
Diuines  and  dying  men  may  talke  of  hell, 
But  in  my  lieart,  her  feuerall  torments  dwell. 

*'  Ah  worthlefFe  Wit,  to  tniine  me  to  this  woe  j 
DeceitfuU  Artes,  that  nourifh  Difcoutent : 
111  ihriue  the  Folhe  that  bewitcht  me  fo  : 
Vaiue  thoughts  adieu,  for  now  I  will  repent. 
And  yet  my  wautes  perfwade  me  to  proueede, 
Since  none  takes  piiie  of  a  SchoUer's  needs." 
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In  this  strange  but  most  original  production,  the 
«Ailhc>r,  oppressed  witb  poverty,  mt'i'ting  witli  no 
lecognition  of  his  talents  or  material  assistance  from 

liis  fellow-men,  determines  to  send  a  petition  for 

aid  to  the  Prince  of  Evil  : 

"But  written  and  all,  heero  lies  tLe  queftion,  where 
ftall  I  find  this  old  Affe,  that  I  may  deliucr  it  ?  Maffo, 
that's  true:  they  fay  the  Lawyers  baue  the  deuill  and  al  : 
ODil  it  is  like  enough  ho  is  playing  Anibodexter  arnoTigft 
tiiem.  Fie,  fie,  the  deuill  a  driuer  in  Weftminfter  Hall : 
it  can  neuer  be. 

"To  proceed  with  my  tale  :  to  Weftminfter  Hall  1  went, 
Mid  made  a  fearch  of  inquiry,  from  the  b]acko  guwno  to 
the  buckram  bagge,  if  tliere  were  any  fuch  Sergeant, 
Bencher,  Counfailer,  Atorney,  or  petifogger,  ae  Signior 
Cornuto  Diabolo,  with  the  good  face  ?  But  they  al  {vnd 
^ce)  affirmed,  that  he  waa  not  there  :  marry,  whether  hee 
'ere  at  tho  Exchange  or  no,  amongft  the  ritch  Merchants, 
that  they  could  not  tell." 

With  many  graphic  touches,  and  one  or  two  most 
wcellftnt  verbal  portraits,  the  book  runs  its  discur- 
'"'e  course,  satirising  uud  criticising  in  all  directions, 
^^^  fiually  ends  as  abruptly  as  it  began  with  a  fine 
^OQnet  in  praise  of  the  author's  unnamed  patron. 
%  this  remarkable  publication  Nashe  at  one  leap 

rf^^aiued  popularity  and  even  fame.    Pierce  Penilesse 

P  'be  name  by  which  he  not  only  calls  himself,  bnt 
'^iiowu  to  all  contemporary  writers  ;  and  the  best 
""^cf  of  his  wide-spread  popularity  is  the  fact  that 

^'^    many   years    variations  of   this   title,  such    as 
"*3e  Returue  of  the  Knight  of  tliePust  from  Hell,' 

^^^  that  very  rare  tract,  '  Henry  Chettlea,  Pierce 
*^jnes   seven   years    Prentiship,*    were    used    by 

^^thors   anxious    to  emulate  his  reputation.     The 
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book  ran  through  six  editions,  or,  to  quote  bis  owu 
quaint  phrase,  "  passed  through  the  pikes  of  six 
impressions.'*  It  was  translated  into  Dutch  and 
also  into  French,  as  he  thus  complains  :  **  Pierce 
Penilesse  being  above  two  years  hence  mairaedly 
translated  into  the  French  tongue,  and  in  the 
English  so  rascally  printed  and  ill  interpreted  as 
heart  can  think  or  tongue  can  tell/* 

We  can  sympathise  with  his  complaint  in  this 
respect  if  the  capabilities  of  translators  were  no 
greater  in  the  sixteenth  century  than  they  were 
in  the  eighteenth  ;  for  then  CoUey  Gibber's  well- 
known  comedy, '  Love's  Last  Shift,*  was  presented  to 
a  French  audience  under  the  title  of  *  La  derni^re 
Chemise  de  FAmour,*  a  description  more  realistic 
than  accurate. 

The  first  edition  of  '  Pierce  Penilesse,*  published 
in  1592  by  Richard  Johnes,  was  issued  with  a 
lengthy  and  ornate  but  unauthorised  title.  This 
was  the  cause  of  a  pungent  and  characteristic 
epistle  from  the  aggrieved  writer  prefixed  to  the 
second  edition,  in  which  he  commands,  *'  Now  this 
is  what  I  would  have  you  do.  First  cut  off  that 
long  tayled  title,  and  let  me  not  in  the  forefront  of 
my  book  make  a  tedious  mountebank  oration  to 
the  Reader,"  This,  as  Mr.  Payne  Collier  has  pointed 
out,  is  a  curious  if  not  important  incident  in 
literary  history,  bearing  as  it  does  on  what  old 
Antony  Wood  has  written  :  *'  It  was  a  usual  thing 
to  set  a  great  name  to  a  book  or  books  by  the 
starveling  bookseller  or  snivelling  writei-  to  get 
bread."  It  is  therelbre  not  unlikely  that  many  of 
the  fantastic  titles  to  Shakespeare's  plays,  which  it 


IS  Wd  to  believe  ever  eiuanated  from  tbe  author, 
W"ere  in  reality  but  sixteenth-century  trade  adver- 
tisements. *  Pierce  Penilesse  '  is  in  every  way  a 
K  typical  work  of  Nashe'a.  Every  sentence  is  replete 
^with  allusions   instinct  with   the    spirit  and  life  of 

»the  times,  and  his  own  true  love  of  literature  and 
Aspirations  towards  a  great  ideal  are  frequently 
>3uade  plainly  manifest,  as  the  following  quotation 
will  especially  show: — "To  them  which  demand 
what  fiMiits  the  poets  of  our  time  bring  forth,  or 
1  w-Kereiu  they  are  able  to  prove  themselves  neces- 
H^ary  to  the  State,  tlius  I  answer  :  First  and  fore- 
'i^ost  they  have  cleansed  our  language  from  bar- 
^Jarisms,  and  made  the  vulgar  sort  here  in  London, 
^bich  is  the  fountain  whence  rivers  flows  round 
*^t>out  England,  to  aspire  to  a  richer  puritie  of 
speech  than  is  communicated  with  the  comminalty 
^f  any  nation  under  heaven." 

A  curious  incident  in  connection  with  this  book 
*s    the   fact  that    two    well-known    lines    from    the 

ISotinet  in  the  introduction — 
■         "  Divines  and  dying  men  may  talk  of  hell, 
■  But  in  ray  heart  her  several!  torments  dwell," 

^T*e  to  be  found  inserted  in  a  play  called  tlio  '  York- 
nire  Tragedy,'  which   was  pj-inted    in    1608,   with 
liakespeare*s    name    on    the    title-page.      It    is,   I 
relieve,  generally  conceded  that  this  play  was  not 
^vritten  by  Shakespeare,  and  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  Nashe    had    no    hand    in   it   whatever.      The 
Mystery,  therefore,  remains  to  be  solved,  how   so 
^ooB  after   the   author^s    death,    two    of   his   best 
''tiown   lines  became  part  of  a  play  for  which  he 
^JW  in  no  way  responsible.     The  late  Mr.  Simpson 
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found  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  no  doubt  entirely 
to  his  own  satisfaction.  He  was  strongly  of  the 
opitiioii  that  Nashe  had  frequently  satirised  Shake- 
speare, and  that  Shakespeare,  whom  he  firmly 
believed  to  be  the  author  of  the  *  Yorkshire  Tra- 
gedy/ took  an  original  mode  of  revenging  himself 
by  placing  Nashe's  best  known  lines  in  the  mouth 
of  a  heartless  murderer;  thus  implying  that 
Naslie  onh^  lacked  opportunity  and  not  disposition 
to  follow  the  same  evil  courses  as  the  character  in 
the  play,  and  presumably  to  meet  with  the  same 
dismal  fate.  Whether  this  ingenious  plan  of  lite- 
rary revenge  is  consonant  with  the  character  of 
Shakespeare  as  we  ktiow  him  I  leave  to  others  to 
determine. 

In  this  pamphlet  there  appears  a  passage  which 
was  the  prelude  to  that  prolonged  controversy 
between  Nashe  and  Dr.  Gabriel  Harvey,  a  con- 
troversy which  astonishes  all  who  read  it,  not  onl}^ 
by  the  bitter  personalities  of  the  combatantSj  but 
also  by  the  disproportionate  stir  it  always  seems  to 
have  excited  in  the  world  of  letters. 

Greene,  in  one  of  liis  books,  'A  Quip  for  an 
Upstart  Courtiei",'  had  made  certain  reflections  on 
the  Harvey  family,  which  were  suppressed,  how- 
ever, in  subsequent  editions  of  the  work  ;  he  also 
stated,  probably  with  truth,  that  Harvey  was  the 
son  of  a  ropemaker  at  Saffron  Walden.  Greene,  iu 
1592,  died  in  loneliness  and  misery;  '^as  Archelaus 
perivshed  by  wine  at  a  drunken  feast,  so  Robin  Greene 
died  of  a  surfeit  of  pickled  herrings  and  Rhenish 
wine,"  as  we  are  quaintly  informed  by  Mercs  in 
'  The  Wit's  Treasury/    Harvey,  irritated  by  Greene*s 
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iks,  seized  on  the  occasioD  to  assault  the 
memory  of  the  dead  writer,  and,  as  he  unhlusliingly 
avows,  paid  a  visit  to  Greene's  lodgings,  interviewed 
his  landlady^  collected  all  the  gossip  of  the  district, 
nd  embodied  the  whole  in  a  venomous  book,  en- 
titled *  Foure  letters  and  certain  sonnets  especially 
touching  Robert  Greene,  and  persons  by  him  abused.' 

Greene,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  made  a 
pathetic  complaint  against  the  attacks,  real  or  pre- 
sumed, of  plagiarists,  and  had  besought  the  assist- 
nee  of  Marlowe,  Peele,  and  "young  Juvenal,  that 
biting  satirist,  that  lastly  with  me  together  writ  a 
comedie." 

By  the  death  of  Marlowe,  slain  in  a  shameful 
quarrel,  and  the  disappearance  of  Peele,  dying  or 
dead  of  disease,  the  young  Juvenal,  who  is  usually 
supposed  to  have  been  Nashe,  was  left  alone  to 
defend  the  memory  of  his  former  colleague.  I  fear 
it  must  be  conceded  that  it  was  not  so  much  attach- 
ment  to  Greene's  memory  which  prompted  him  to 
enter  the  lists  with  his  crabbed  opponent  as  the 
desire  of  availing  himself  of  an  opportunity  for 
literary  distinction.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  just 
opinion  of  Dr.  Harvey's  character.  The  one 
strong  piece  of  evidence  in  his  favour  is  the  fact 
that  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  gentle  Edmund 
Spenser,  who  addresses  him  as  Hobynol  in  the 
!  Faery  Queen.'  In  truth,  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  real  learning,  but  envious  and  pragmatical 
to  a  degree  (as  is  shown  even  in  his  early  letters, 
printed  by  the  Camden  Society),  a  veritable  example 
of  the  pedants  so  frequently  introduced  in  the  plays 
of  that  period.     Certainly  he  was  no  match  either 
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in  sarcasm  or  literary  agility  for  bis  lively  opponer^l, 
who  commenced  tlie  war  in  a  book  called  *  Strange  fl 
Newes  of  the  Low  Countries*'  a  satire  which  lays  H 
bare  to  the  world  all  Harvey's  deficiencies,  and  dis- 
sects his  foibles,  whether  mental  or  physical,  with 
an  extraordiuai'ily  biting  and  caustic  wit. 

In    the     middle   of    the     controversy,    however,! 
Nashe    suddenly  endeavoured    to    allay    the    fevj.<i. 
With  that  versatility  and   restlessness  so  strong" ly 
marked   in  his  character    he   had    plunged   into       &fl 
new  work,  a  curious  religious  discourse,  gradually 
merged  into  a  grave  satire  on  the  vices  then  pre  v  si- 
lent in  Loudon,  and  entitled  '  Christ's  Tears  over 
Jerusalem.'    Moved  perhaps  by  the  sacred  charact>«r| 
of  his  work,   he  penned  an  apologetic  preface,     ^^\ 
which  he  bade  "an  hundred  unfortunate  adieus      ^^ 
fantastical   satirisme,"    and   held  out  the  hand       **^ 
friendship   to  Harvey,   who,  apparently  regard  i^do" 
these  overtures  as  a  sign  of  weakness  in  his  opp>  °^ 
nent,  rejected  all  advances,  and  even  renewed    t>^® 
attack  in  another  abusive  tract,  •  New  Letters         ^^ 
Notable  Contents.' 

In  the  second  edition  of  '  Christ's  Tears,'  Na^l^ 
with  some  dignity,  withdrew  his  apologetic  preffH'^^*^* 
and  although  promising  reprisals,  in  fact  allovv^  * 
tho  quarrel  to  sleep  for  three  years.    Hi  1596,  hc:^  "^' 
ever,    hearing     that     Harvey    boasted    of    hav* 
silenced  him,  and   fearing,  in    all  probability,    't 
e06Ct  such   a  boast  might  have  on  his  reputati  ^^^^^'^^ 
ho   fulfilled  his  promise  of  replying  to  his  ener^^^^^' 
atut  published  the  most  celebrated  of  all  his  wor'^^^^' 
*  llavo   with    you  to    Saffron  Walden,    or  Gab  J 
Ihirvoy's  Hunt  is  up.'     Great  as  is  the  licence 


abuse  in  this  book,  scurriloiia  as  are  the  details, 
jet  all  who  read  it  must  be  struck  with  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  author,  the  scintillating  wit,  the 
biting  sarcasm,  and  a  talent  almost  amounting  to 
genius  for  turning  topsy-turvy  the  arguments  of 
his  opponents.  Indeed,  as  Dr.  Grosart  says,  "this 
K  satiric  book  stands  alone  in  the  literature  of  its 
^^  kind ; "  and  in  another  place  be  adds,  that  by  its 
I  publication  Nashe  acquired   a  sudden  and  lasting 

I  reputation  as  the  first  and  most  formidable  satirist 

I  of  his  epoch.     This  book  closed  the  controversy. 

^H       Harvey,  indeed,  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  Nashe 
™       "vras  imprisoned  in    the  Fleet,  having   incurred  the 
"wrath  of  the  Privy  Council  by  the  performance  of 
i^is  comedy  '  The  Isle  of  Dogs/  attempted  a  reply, 
t»ut  the  authorities  stepped  in  and  prohibited  any 
^U2i,her  publication.     The  order  was  as  follows: — 
**  'Xhat  all  Nashe's  books  and  Dr.  Harvey's  books  be 
^^•^'l-cen   wheresoever  they  may  be   found,  and   that 
^c>Tie  of  the  same  books  be  ever  printed  hereafter." 
^^<z^  us  in  the  present  day,  the  interest  taken  in  this 
I*^^  Tely  personal  quarrel  between  two  authors,  neither 
*^^      whom  was  in  the  front  rank  of  literature,  must 
^T^^pear  marvellous;    indeed,   it  affords   remarkable 
"^^^idence  of  the  hunger  for  reading  in  the  vernacular 

^^^  V:*ich   was  gradually  taking  possession  of   a   con- 
^^-ierable  section  of  the  people.    After  all,  as  human 
^^^ture  changes  but  little,  it  is  possible  that  these 
^^Vids  of  old  authors,  with  their  attendant  abuse, 
^^ly  supplied   literary   pabulum   to  that   class  of 
^^^ders  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
^^Ty,  derive  their  knowledge  of  Zoology,  Theology, 
^'^d  Botany  from  works  like  *Dodo,'  *  The  Sorrows  of 
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Satan,'  and  *  Tlie  Yellow  Aster.'  Owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  siippression  of  Nashe's  books,  some 
ignorance  of  Ins  works  lias  been  shown  by  writers 
on  literature  even  in  the  nineteentli  century,  such  a 
trustworthy  authority  as  Hal! am  falling  into  the 
mistake  of  including  Nashe  among  the  chief  drama- 
tists of  the  Elizabetlian  period.  8uch  of  his  work  as 
we  know  is  unimportant  and  inferior  to  his  other 
compositions.  A  comedy,  or  rather  an  elaborated 
masque,  *  Will  Somer's  Last  Will  and  Testament/ 
was  performed  in  1503  at  Croydon,  presumably  at 
the  Archbishop's  palace,  and  conjecturally  in  the 
presence  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  also  collaborated 
with  Marlowe  in  writing  '  The  Tragedie  of  Dido, 
Queen  of  Carthage ;  *  Marlowe  dying  before  the 
completion  of  the  work.  These  are  the  only  two 
plays  by  Nashe  which  have  been  printed.  At  the 
request,  however,  of  Henslowe,  the  manager  of  the 
Lord  Adrairal's  company  of  players,  he  wrote  a 
portion  at  least  of  another  comedy,  '  The  Isle  of 
Dogs,'  which  for  some  reason  which  cannot  even 
be  conjectured,  as  no  traces  of  the  play  have  come 
down  to  us,  seems  to  have  aroused  the  ire  of  the 
authorities,  who  withdrew  the  hcence  of  the  players 
and  imprisoned  the  author  in  the  Fleet.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  offence,  the  unfortu- 
nate playwright  appears  to  luive  had  but  little  to  do 
with  it,  for  in  '  Lenten  Stuff©  *  he  says — 


"That  unfortunate  itnperfit  embrion  of  my  idle  houres, 
'  ITie  lie  of  Dogges.' 

"  An  iraperfit  Embrio  I  ma(y)  well  call  it,  for  I  haning 
heguit  but  the  induction  and  first  act  of  it,  the  other  foure 
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**^^*  without  my  consent,  or  the  least  guesae  of  tny  drift  or 
8cope^  by  the  players  were  supplied,  which  bred  both  their 
trouble  and  mine  to." 

Still  there  is  more  than  a  possibility  that  some 

of  ^'ashe's  dramatic  works  have  been  lost.     Meres, 

itt    the  *  Palladis  Tamia,'  writes  of  him  as  **  best  in 

comedy;"  while  Philips  mentions  a  play,  '  See  me 

and  see  me  not,*  as  his  composition,  of  which  not 

tHe  least  trace  now  remains.      Greene,  again,  in 

tbe  '  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit,'  addressing  Marlowe  and 

J^o^le,  joins  with  them  '*  young  Juvenal,  that  lastly 

'^ith  me  together  wrote  a  comedy.*'    As  so  many  of 

ttie  plays  of  that  period  were  never  printed,  but  only 

committed  to  memory  by  the  actors,  there  is  every 

•■^^.son  to  suppose  that  the  dramatic  compositions 

^^     Nashe  far   exceeded   in    number   those  two   or 

^■i  x^eo  which  are  to-day  alone  assigned  to  him. 

!But  in  another  direction   Thomas  ^Nashe  has  a 
^*^^tinct  claim  to  literary  prominence,  a  claim  which 
'^^s  only  lately  met   with    tardy   recognition,  and 
^^  «t  chiefly  at  the  hands  of  a  Frenchman.     In  1594 
'^  ^  composed  a  novel  of  adventure,  which  he  called 
^KThe  Unfortunate  Traveller,  or  the  Adventures  of 
"  ^^ck  Wilton,'  and  which  was  practically  the  first 
^  XigUsh    novel  which   described    the  actions    of    a 
^«^  aracter  of  the  period   in  which   it  was  written. 
""Slons.  Jusserand,  in  his  most  valuable  work,   '  The 
^xigliah  Novel  in  the  Time  of  Shakespeare,*  has 
cTVaimed    for    Nashe    that    in    this  composition    he 
allowed  himself  the  best  writer  of  the  picaresque 
Vale  anterior  to  Defoe.     This  work,  it  is  true,  is 
fragmentary,  and  at  times  incoherent,  but  the  cha- 
racters are  not  classical  puppets  as  in  the  romances 
VUL.  iVUL  s 
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but  are  living,  bfeatb- 
ing  men  of  tli«  reign  of  Elizabetb.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  story  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and 
bis  cbivaU'ous  devotion  to  the  fair  Geraldiue  is  first 
related  in  this  tale. 

To  a  large  extent  tbe  interest  excited  by  Nasbe's 
compositions  must  lie  in  tbe  varied  pictures  tbey 
present  of  contemporary  life  and  manners,  but  ■ 
from  a  literary  point  of  view  they  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  genesis  of  English  prose.  His 
manner  of  writing,  it  is  true,  ia  most  unequal,  well- 
formed  and  even  elegant  sentences  being  succeeded 
by  strings  of  involved  and  inflated  rhetoric.  This 
to  a  certain  extent  explains  the  very  diverse 
opinions  held  concerning  him  by  well-known  com- 
mentators. For  instance,  Disraeli  says,  *'  His 
style  is  as  flowing  as  Addison,  with  hardly  an  obso- 
lete vestige  ;"  while  Malone  observes,  "  His  prose 
works,  if  collected  togetljer,  would  perhaps  exhibit 
a  greater  farrago  of  unintelligible  jargon  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  productions  of  any  author,  ancient 
or  modern.'*  But  in  this  connection  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Nashe  is  not  the  only  author  of 
the  period  whose  works  show  great  diversity  of 
style.  As  Professor  Saintsbury  has  remarked,  in 
the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  there  are  extra-  f 
ordinary  alternations  of  commonplace  and  elo- 
quence ;  and  Haleigh,  living  later,  had  the  advantage 
of  better  juodels.  Contrast  for  a  moment  the 
phraseology  of  Elyot's  '  Governour,*  or  Ascham's 
'  Schoolmaster,'  with  the  English  of  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  a  different  Ian 
guage ;  yet  Nashe,  occupying  an  intermediate  posi 
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tion  betwocD    tlie  two,   even  in    his   short  career 
whibits  a   marvellous  improvement  on  the  imper- 
fections of  the  one,  and  a  close  approach  to  the 
excellence  of  the  other.     Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
accurately  ascribe  to  any  one  particular  author,  or 
anyone  particular  period,  whether  of  days  or  years, 
the  changes  which  wore  at  this  time  continuously 
creeping  over  our  language  and  literature.     To  my 
mind  such  calculations  are  about  as  satisfactory  as 
tlie  deductions  of  the  celebrated  Rabbi  who  proved 
1>J  mathematical  formulae  that  Adam  and  Eve  were 
Created  on  the  6th  day  of  September,  a  Friday,  at 
half  past  four  in  the  afternoon. 

Nashein  moments  of  inspiration — and  no  one  who 
li&s  read  his  works  can  doubt  that  be  had   such 

PiBoments — wrote  pure,  vigorous  English;  at  other 
t-imes  he  relapsed  into  the  burlesque  exaggerations 
of  the  day ;  but  nevertheless  it  was  to  him,  and  to 
tlie  efforts  of  men  like  him,  that  the  English  tongue 
gradually  became  freed  from  its  dross,  and  appeared 
'II  all  its  copious  grandeur.  In  justice  to  him  it 
sliould  also  be  remembered  that  he  was  almost  the 
^^pi^t  prose  writer  who  used  the  vernacular  as  a 
^P^terary  medium.  He  was  preceded  by  Roger 
^-Aacham,  Lyly,  Philip  Sidney,  and  Hooker ;  but,  to 
^^ain  quote  Professor  Saintsbury,  these  authors 
*^'Jiefly  wrote  in  Anglicised  Latin.  Nashe  wrote 
^''Host  entirely  in  the  vernacular ;  his  works  only 
Occupied  a  very  short  period,  exactly  three  hundred 
^^ars  ago,  from  1589  to  1600,  and  while  he  is 
^Ivvays  quoted  with  respect  by  those  who  survived 
^^Hi,  he  claimB  for  himself,  and  with  reason,  an 
^'^iginal  and  individual  style,  "  Is  my  stile  like 
Vol.  XV  III.  T 
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Greene,  or  ray  jests  like  Tarlton  ?  "  he  writes,  "  tbis 
I  proudly  boast,  that  the  vaiiie  which  I  have  is  of 
my  own  begetting,  ;\nd  calls  no  man  father  in  fl 
England  but  myself  ;  neither  Euphues,  nor  Tarleton, 
nor  Greene."  This  is  undoubtedly  the  fact:  his 
manner  is  totally  unlike  Lyly  or  Greene,  and  in  all 
humility  I  venture  the  opinion  that  it  had  greater 
influence  than  those  two  writers  on  those  who 
succeeded  hira. 

It  is  true  that  the  authors  who  succeeded  Nashe 
were  better  raen  than  himself,  but  the  very  fact  that 
they  were  better  men  may  often  bliod  the  eyes  of 
readers  to  the  influence  he  may  have  exercised  over 
them. 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  it  is  admitted  by  all 
authorities  that  gratitude  is  owing  to  Nashe.  By 
his  remarkably  copious  and  original  vocabulary  he' 
enriched  the  English  Language  both  directly  and 
indirectly.  In  his  preface  to  *  Christes  Tearea  '  he 
says : 

"Our  English  tongue  of  all  languages  inoft  fwarmeth^ 
with  the  tingle  money  of  monofillables,  which  are  the  onelyfl 
fcandall    of    it.     Bookes  written    in  them  and   no  other, 
feeme  like  Shop-keepers  boxes,  that  containe  nothing  clfe,  h 
faue  halfcpence,  three-farthings  and  two-pences.     Tbere-^ 
fore  what  did  me  I,  but  hauing  a  huge  heape  of  thofe 
worthleffe  fhreds  of  fmall  Englifh  in  my  Pia  motere  purfe 
to  make  the  royaller  fhew  with  them  to  mens  eyes,  had 
the  to  the  compounders  immediately,  and  exchanged  them 
foure  into  one,  and  others  into  more,  according  to  the  Greek, 
French,    iSpanish    and    Italian.     My   upbraided    Italionate 
verbs  are  the  least  crime  of  a  thoufande,  fince  they  are 
growne  into  general  requefte  with  every  good  Poet."  M 

After  the  publication  of  his  'Lenten  Stuffe'  in  1599 
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*  most  whimsical  treatise  in  praise  of  the  town  of 
^sinnouth  and  the  Red  Herring,  the  Scaliger  of 
^sl,  as  he  wittily  calls  it,  a  book  in  which  ho 
attains  to  the  perfection  of  his  odd  sparkling 
stifle,  we  hear  of  him  no  more.  When  or  where 
h^  died  is  unknown,  and  it  is  only  from  a  Latin 
c^iiotaph  by  B^itzgeoffry  that  we  learn  he  was  dead 
ira    1601. 

The  manner  of  his  death  likewise  is  a  mystery ; 
a-l-fchough  from  a  passage  in  his  disciple  Thomas 
t^^kker's  '  Knight's  Conjuring,'  where  Nashe  is  re- 
px-©sented  as  having  *' shortened  his  days  by  keeping 
company  with  pickled  herrings,"  we  may  deduce 
tile  fact  that,  like  his  companion  Greene,  he  died 
fi*om  want  and  unwholesome  food. 

His  character  as  a  man  we  can  only  gather  from 
l>is  own  works,  and  the  few  passages  which  person- 
a-Uy  relate  to  him  in  the  writings  of  his  contempo- 
^"^xies.  But  though  gifted  undoubtedly  with  a 
sliarp  and  satirical  tongue,  although  perhaps  too 
Continuously  unmindful  for  his  own  interests  of  the 
pi'ecepts  inculcated  by  St.  Evremond — "  I  feel  a 
pleasure  in  detecting  their  follies,  I  should  feel  a 
?^eater  in  communicating  ray  discoveries  did  not 
f^3^  prudence  restrain  me," — yet  through  many  of 
^is  works,  and  especially  through  '  Christ's  Tears,' 
t-liere  runs  a  softer  and  a  kindlier  strain.  With  all 
^is  sarcasm  he  never  speaks  lightly  or  indecorously 
^^  holy  or  noble  things;  and  frequently,  indeed,  he 
'^X'ites  as  if  he  held  before  himself  a  high  and  a 
'ofty  ideal.  Of  his  originality  and  wit  there  can  be 
^o  doubt,  and  perhaps  the  best  description  of  him 
^^at  can  be  found  is   that  in  an   old   play,  •  The 
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Ketiirne  from  Parnassus '  (performed  at  Cambridge 
in  1601) : 

*'  Let  all  his  faults  sleep  with  his  mourneful  chest, 
And  there  for  ever  with  his  ashes  rest. 
His  stylo  was  vvittie,  though  it  had  some  gall, 
Something  ho  might  have  mended,  so  may  all ; 
Yet  this  I  say,  that  for  a  mother  wit, 
Pew  men  have  ever  seen  the  like  of  it." 

If  be  had  lived  in  other  times,  wlieu  the  claims  of 
literature  had  become  more  fully  acknowledged,  I 
earnestly  believe  that  he  would  have  left  some  work 
which  would  have  given  him  a  high  place  among 
men  of  letters ;  and,  with  the  incubus  of  writing 
for  bread  removed  from  his  genius,  he  would,  in  the 
words  of  his  contemporary  Lodge, — 

"  Have  writ  no  more  of  that  whence  shame  do^  grow, 
Or  tied  my  pen  to  Pennieknaves  delight. 
But  lived  for  fame,  and  ao  for  fame  to  write." 

In  bringing  the  name  and  works  of  Nashe  before 
this  Society,  whose  primary  and  special  object  is 
the  advancement  of  literature,  I  feel  that,  however 
incomplete  and  perfunctory  may  be  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  performed  my  task,  my  subject  at 
least  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  concerning  one 
who  in  a  critical  period  of  our  literary  history  did 
much  to  help  in  the  great  and  necessary  task  of 
forming  that  magnificent  literary  medium,  the  Eng- 
lish Language. 
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^^Kturies   compared   with    the 
miction  of  the  xix. 

^^  The  ven.  h,  thoknton,  d.d.,  abchduacon  of 
middlesex. 

[Rfad  Jauuary  27ih,  1897.] 

^Bb  year  1564  is  an    epoch  in  tlie  literary  his- 

^^y  of  En^laod.      It  was   an    important   date  in 

^^''tical  history  too.     Elizabeth  was  settling  herself 

^  lier  throne,  and  bad    just   been  compelled  re- 

^^tantly   to   retire  (for  a  time)  from   her  contest 

'Ui  the  Guises.     It  was  in  April  of  this  year  that 

^®  peace  was  concluded  with  France  which  finally 

'^Tendered  Calais,  the  last  foothold  of  the  English 

^  French  soil.     In  the  same  month  a  petty  trades- 

^^n   in   a  country  town   in   England    brought  his 

^'^est  son  to  be  baptized  in  the  parish  church.     It 

**^ems  somewhat  of  a  bathos  to  commemorate  this 

^^'ent  in  the  same  breath  with  the  French  treaty  ; 

^Ut  there  is  really  no  bathos,  for  one  is  as  important 

^^  the  history  of  oiir  literature  as  the  other  in  that 

of  our  relations   with    our  neighbours   across  the 

Cbannel.     The  town   was    Stratford-on-Avon,   the 

\tifaint  was  named  William,  and   his  parents  were 

John  and  Mary  Shakespeare. 

for  a  century  and  a  half  there  had  appeared  no 

vi>L.  um.  u 
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great  writer  in  EDgland.  At  the  death  of  Chaucer 
in  1400  and  Gower  in  1402  the  English  rause  seems 
to  have  been  stricken  almost  dumb.  The  confusion 
which  followed  on  the  Lancastrian  usurpation,  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  the  religious  struggles  of  the 
earlier  sixteenth  century,  and  the  reigns  of  terror 
under  Henry,  Edward,  and  Mary  well-nigh  silenced 
both  the  bard  and  the  historian.  A  few  names 
meet  us  here  and  there:  Lytlgate  (d.  1450),  Sir 
Thomas  Malory  (d.  1425),  Skelton  (d.  1529),  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  (d.  1547),  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  (d.  1542), 
and  in  Scotland  King  James  I  (d.  1437),  Gawin 
Douglas  (d.  1522),  Sir  D.  Lindesay  (d.  1557),  and 
William  Dunbar  (d.  1530),  were  links  between  the 
past  and  the  coming  age.  The  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth marks  the  time  when  English  literature,  in 
prose  and  verse  alike,  seemed  to  wake  with  a  start : 
poetry,  science,  and  history  revived  under  Spenser, 
Bacon,  and  Raleigh  ;  and  theology,  which  had  been 
fiercely  controversial,  grew  calmer  as  it  flowed  from 
the  pen  of  Richard  Hooker. 

One  form  of  literature,  however,  was  not  revived, 
but  created, — I  mean  the  dramatic.  The  mysteries, 
and  their  successors,  the  moralities,  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  been  leading  the  way,  certainly,  up  to  the 
true,  or,  as  we  say,  the  legitimate  drama.  Then, 
all  of  a  sudden,  the  dramatic  Muses  showed  them- 
selves,  Thalia  leading  the  way  with  Udall's  comedy 
of  *  Ralph  Roister  Doister'  in  1551  (or  earlier), 
and  Still's  'Gammer  Gurton's  Needle'  in  1565; 
Melpomene  following  with  Norton  and  Sackville's 
tragedy  of  *  Gorboduc '  in  1561,  and  Richard 
Edwards's    '  Duujou  and  Pythias  '    in   1566.     And 
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thcD  came  a  wonderful  outburst  of  creativt;  power, 
a  wave  of  inspiration,  which  lasted  ou  till  1642,  to 
supceeded  in  1G60  by  a  lesser  wave,  wbose 
influence  may  be  traced  on,  we  may  say,  till  the 
♦leath  of  George   Lillo,    the  jeweller-tragedian,  in 

^  To  what  causes  we  are  to  refer  this  phenomenon, 

the  sudden  rise  of  the  dramatic  school  of  writers, 

no  one  has  been  able  satisfactorily  to  show.     That 

all  literature  should   receive  an   impulse  from   the 

commencement  of  a  period  of  comparative    quiet 

^nd  freedom  after  an  age  of  war.s  and  persecutions, 

aecan  see  to  be  antecedently  probable;  but  why 

pile  genius  of  the  period  should  betake  itself  to  the 

ige,  or    rather   erect   the  stage   for    itself,  as  a 

leans  of  displaying  its  brilliancy,  is  hard  to  say. 

Tlie  people,  I  presume,  needed  amusement,  as  they 

Iways  have  done,  and  always  will  do.     This  had 

BD  to  some  extent  provided  for  them  by  exhibi- 

)DS  arranged    mainly    by    the    monastic    orders, 

bii^h  carried  out  by  themselves  ;  and  the  ornate 

Bi'vicea  in   the  churclies,  and   theii-  festival    pro- 

ssions  and  shows,  supplied  them   with  something 

see  and  think  about,  wdiich  I  hope  it  is  not  irre- 

Brent  to  call  *'  entertainment.**     The  Keforniation 

ad  abolished  all   these,  and   people  lacked  enter- 

Iftinment.     They  wanted  to  see  something  of  life — 

^vbether  real  or  fabulous  they  did  not  care, — ^sonie- 

tliing  to  take  them  out  of  the  monotonous  course 

of  their  every-day  existence.     Though  the  printing 

BS8  was  now  at  work,  books  were  still  difficult  to 

Jtand  costly;  and  when  they  were  procured,  hut 

could   read  them.      There  was  a  demand  for 
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such  amusement  as  the  stage,  and  that  only,  could 
supply ;  and  the  demand  was  answered.  The  first 
who  answered  it — almost  the  first  in  point  of  time, 
and  immeasurably  the  first  in  point  of  dignity — 
svas  the  infant  of  156-t,  the  great  William  Shake- 
speare, the  tradesman's  son  of  Stratford,  whose 
name  has  become  a  "household  word"  (to  use 
his  own  expression)  not  in  England  only,  but  in 
Europe  and  America. 

You  will  see  at  once  from  these  words  of  mine 
that  I  do  not  belong  to  that  modern  school  of 
thought  which  disbelieves  in  Shakespeare,  or  con- 
siders the  name,  though  possibly  borne  by  a  real 
person,  to  be  used  as  a  fictitious — in  American  a 
bogus — name  for  some  genius,  '*  unknown  and  an- 
knowable,*'  who  was  the  maker  of  those  wondrous 
histories  and  tragedies  and  comedies  and  ro- 
mances. I  confess  that  1  am  in  some  degree  old- 
fashioned.  1  have  lost  my  faith  in  Romulus  and 
Remus,  in  Hengist  and  Horsa,  in  the  truthfulness 
of  the  Romans  and  the  treachery  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians ;  and  1  give  up  both  ^sop  and  Anacreon ; 
but  I  still  believe,  in  spite  of  Wolff,  that  a  Homer 
was  tlie  first  writer  of  the  *  Iliad,'  and  that 
William  Shakespeare,  glover,  and  perhaps  poacher, 
of  Stratford-on-Avon,  actually  wrote  the  plays  we 
now  possess  under  his  name,  and  probably  a  good 
many  more  which  are  lost. 

He  is  a  literary  phenomenon,  almost,  if  not  quite, 
unique.  With  the  scantiest  possible  education — a 
few  years  at  a  country  grammar  school — with 
"little  fjntin  and  less  Greek,"  without  a  word 
(apparently)  of  any  other  language,  French,  Italian, 
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Spanish,  tbougli  all  were  commonly  rvnd  and  spoken 

l)v  educated  people  of  his  time;  without  a  scholarly 

[icqiiaintance  even   with  his  own  language;    inar- 

rellously  ignorant  in  geography,  science,  and  ahnost 

Bverjf  branch  of  what  we  call  general  knowledge, 

yet  stands  forth   as   all   but   unrivalled   in   his 

power  of  apprehending  and  delineating  character, 

of  describing  the  course    of   events,  of  picturing 

scenes,  and  as  a  master  in    the  use  of  his  native 

itongue.      So  grand  is  he  that   he  overshadows  all 

m  contemporaries.       People    scarcely   realise   to 

bmaelves  that  there  were  any  play-writers  in  the 

Benth   and  seventeenth  centuries  besides  hira ; 

all  less  that  there  are  more  than  one  who,  but  for 

transcendent  greatness,  would   be  held  up  as 

lodels  of  grace  and  Jewels  in  our  country's  literary 

mn;  and  so  while  (to  use  the  language  of  bis 

feat  Puritan  admirer) — 

"  Sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child. 
Warbles  his  native  wood-notes  wild," 

't  seems  to  be  supposed  that  there  are  no  other 
birds  in  the  gi'ove,  except  possibly  a  tew  pert  and 
miserable  sparrows.     But  though   a  "  bright  par- 

Etilar  star,"  he  does  not  shine  alone.  The  thirty- 
plays  now  surviving  out  of  those  which  he  pro- 
fttced  between  1589  (probably  his  first,  '  King  Hen. 

i)  first  part)  and  1611  (probably  his  last,  'The 
Tempest')  are  not  the  only  dramas  which  have 
deserved  to  live.     Ten  years  after  the  birth  of  the 

Swan  of  Avon  "  another  infant  appeared — pro- 

ibly  somewhere  in  Westminster,  but  we  have  no 
[Certain  information  on  the  point, — who  was  des- 
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tined  to  become  his  friend  and  disciple,  and  for  a 


short 


time  his  rival.  His  lather  was  a  clergyman, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jonson ;  but  we  know  little  about 
him.  The  boy,  Benjamin,  never  knc\v  him,  and 
was  indebted  for  his  education  under  the  great 
Camden  at  Westminster  School  to  his  step-father, 
Mr.  Fowler,  a  bricklayer.  He  survived  his  master, 
as  he  calls  him — Shakespeare  I  mean,  not  Camden, 
— twenty-one  years,  leaving  us  two  tragedies  and 
fourteen  comedies,  of  great  but  unequal  merit. 
They  excol  just  where  Shakespeare's  writings  are 
deficient — in  learning,  scholarship,  and  accuracy ; 
but  they  come  short  in  pathos  and  humour.  The 
two  tragedies  *  Sejanus  '  and  '  Catiline'  are  fine  and 
dignified,  iu  spite  of  Bishop  Hurd's  unfavorable 
criticism,  and  they  are  evidently  the  work  of  a 
scholar.  They  do  not  introduce  gunpowder  into 
ancient  Rome,  nor  carry  us  to  the  sea-coast  ofM 
Bohemia.  But  they  are  stiff,  and  without  senti- 
ment, and  we  turn  with  relief  from  their  pedantic 
correctness  to  a  Romano-British  Milford-Haven  (in 
'CymbeUne'),  or  "the  still-vexed  Bermoothes,"^ 
wherever  tliat  may  be.  The  comedies,  with  their 
keen  and  caustic  satire  and  sly  humour,  while  dif- 
fering from  Shakespeare's,  may  ho  put  by  their 
side  as  having  an  excellence  of  their  own.  *  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,'  *  Volpone,'  and  *  The  Al-^ 
chemist,'  are  full  of  merit,  which  has  been  seriously 
depreciated  by  the  inferior  productions  which  their 
author  put  upon  the  stage  after  his  uuliappy  brain 
had  been  damaged  by  over-conviviality  and  a  stroke 
of  paralysis.  '  The  New  Inn '  and  *  The  Magnetic^ 
Lady  *  are  contemptible. 
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Anatlier  clerg)  man's  son,  two  years  younger  than 
Jonson,  holds  an  honorable  place  among  the  great 
dramatists  of  the  time, — John  Fletcher,  son  of  Rev. 
.     Richard  Fletcher,  who  became  Bisliop  of  Worcester 
^in  1593,  and  of  London   1595-7.     The  right  rev. 
Prelate  is  said  to  have  shortened  his  life  by  an  im- 
moderate use  of  tobacco,  and  has  not  left  behind 
liim  the  reputation  of  being  an   ornament  to  the 
Bt^nch. 

His  son  seems  to  have  been  a  good  scholar,  but 

careless  and  dissipated.     He  died  of  the  plague  in 

625,  leaving  some  tragedies  and  several  comedies 

eat  excellence,  exclusively  from  his  own  pen. 

the  greater  part  of  his  work  was  done  in  com- 

ny  with  others,  it  being  the  custom  of  the  time 

f  authors  to  be  "  playwrights,'*  and  not  only  to 

provide  the  play,  but  make  arrangements  for  its 

being  acted  :  this  was  more  easily  accomplished  by 

two  or  more  than  by  one  single-handed.     We  find 

etcher  associated  with  Shakespeare   (notably  in 

Henry  VIII  '),aud  in  "Two  Noble  Kinsmen"  with 

onson  and  Massinger,  as  well  as  with  minor  iumi- 

wies,   Rowley,   Middleton,  and  Dekker.     But  the 

mpanion  with  whom  Fletcher's  name  is  habitually 

joined,  so  much  so  that  they  appear  to  many  like 

^  literary  pair  of  Siamese  twins,  or  a  two-headed 

"Jightiugale,  is  Francis  Beaumont.     He    was,  like 

Fletcher,  the  son  of  a  person  of  position,  his  father 

feiug  one  of  tlie  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common 

His  birth  is  dated  in  1586,  ten  years  after 

etcher's ;    but   this   is  probably  an    error.     The 

"ifference  between  the  two  was  very  likely  no  more 

tuan  four  or  five  years,  if  so  mncli.     They  lived  in 
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the  same  house  oq  Bankside,  and  *' had  the  same; 
cloaths  between  them/* 

It  is  curious  that  the  younger  man  is  always  put 
first.  We  speak  of  the  pair  as  B.  and  F.,  not 
F.  and  B. ;  and  we  are  told  that  "  Beaumont's  main 
business  was  to  correct  the  overflowing  of  Mr. 
Fletcher's  wit/* — so  at  least  says  Dr.  John  Earle.      ■ 

Though  the  names  are  so  uniformly  conjoined  as 
adviser  and  advised,  the  two  were  not  by  any  means 
uniformly  in  partnership.     Possibly  Fletcher  was  a 
little  jealous.     Of  the  fifty-two  plays  attributed  to  I 
them  only  three  were  ce'rtainhf  joint  compositions, 
and  sixteen  were  certainly  by  Fletcher  himself,  most 
of  them  written  after  Beaumont's  early   death    in 
1616 — the  same  year  as  Shakespeare's.  Of  the  two,] 
Beaumont  is  superior  in  dignity.    His  tragedy  ofteni 
rises  to  the  level  of  Shakespeare's.    Fletcher,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  more  at  home  in  comedy,  and  spai'kles 
from  time  to  time  with  humour  as  real  as  that  of — 
the  great  master  himself.  | 

Coeval  with  Beaumont,  a  little  younger  or  a  little 
older,  was  Philip  Massinger  (or  Messenger),  born 
in  1584,  playwright  and  ne'er-do-well.  A  letter  is 
extant,  at  once  pathetic  and  ludicrous,  in  which  he, 
Nathaniel  Field,  and  Robert  Osborne  ask  for  ani 
advance  of  £5  to  keep  them  out  of  prison,  mention- 
ing  that  money  is  due  to  Mr.  Fletcher  also,  but 
that  he  is  not  in  pressing  need.  He  died  suddenly 
in  1640,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Mary  Overy,  in  the 
same  grave  as  Fletcher  had  been  laid  in  some 
fourteen  years  before.  There  is  no  headstone,  but 
the  register  records  the  burial  of  Philip  Massinger, 
"a   stranger."     Out   of   thirty-seven    plays    he  is 
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known    to    have  written,  either    by  himself   or  in 
partnership  with    Field,    Dekker,   and    others,   we 
have  seventeen  and  the  remains  of  an  eighteenth, 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  also  that  he  had  a 
hand  in  *  Henry  VIII.'    The  MS.  of  ten  others  was, 
in  the  year  1740,  in  the  possession  of  Warburton, 
the  Somerset  Herald,  and  was,  with  several  other 
papers  of  vahie,  used  by  his  cook  for  lighting  her 
fire.     Massinger  had  a  large  share  in  the  dramatic 
inspiration    of   the   age.     He    stands  side  by  side 
with  Jonson  and  Beaumont,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many    comes    next    to    Shakespeare   himself.       In 
tenderness    and    pathos    he    is    unsurpassed,   his 
comedy  is  real  and  not  fantastic,  and  his  charac- 
ters   are    well   and    truly  drawn.      Massinger  and 
JFletcher  lie,  as  I  have  said, somewhere  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Mary  Overy  (now  called  St.  Saviour's, 
Southwark),  while  Beaumont  is  laid   in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.     Memorial  windows  to  the  three  have 
\)een  placed  in  the  church  near  which  the  remains 
of  two  of  them  repose,  St.  Mary  Overy, — Massin- 
^er's  last  summer,  the  other  two  a  few  days  ago. 

In  the  pathetic,  however,  Massinger  is  rivalled, 
"though  not  surpassed,  by  his  contemporary  John 
IFord,  born  in  1586.  But  in  other  respects  Ford 
cloes  not  come  near  to  Massinger,  his  pieces  being 
^lastily  constructed  and  his  plots  horrible. 

These  followers  and  (so  to  say)  partners  of 
■Sbakespeare,  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  form 
>d,  grand  quintette  ;  and  one  naturally  inquires  why, 
"when  Shakespeare  is  known  to  every  one,  they  are 
little  known  and  less  read.  The  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  terrible  coarseness 
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of  their  dialogue,  and  the  licentiousness  interwoven 
into  the  very  fabric  of  their  plays,  Shakespeare 
himself  is  far  fronn  faultless,  as  we  know  too  well ; 
but  he  has  generally  contrived  to  keep  bis  plots 
pure,  and  to  make  the  objectionable  language 
separable  from  the  rest,  so  that,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Bowdler,  we  can  place  him  on  our  tables.  But  the 
others  are  detestable.  Massinger  can  be  purged, 
certainly  ;  an  edition  of  his  works  castigated  formed 
part  of  the  Family  Library  published  by  Murray 
some  sixty  years  ago.  Jon  son,  too,  is  not  very 
much  worse  than  Shakespeare,  and  might  be  easily 
fitted  for  general  readers.  But  Ford's  plays,  all 
except  his  historical  drama  of  *  Perkin  Warbeck,' 
and  perliaps  his  comedy  of  '  The  Lover's  Melan- 
choly,' are  unreadable,  and  the  very  title  of  one  is 
unpronounceable ;  and  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
we  have  just  one  play,  *  The  Laws  of  Candy,'  which 
can  be  considered  perfectly  readable,  and  one  or 
two    others    ('  Boadicea,*    and    perhaps    Fletcher's 

*  Thierry  and  Theodoret ')  which  might  be  tolerated. 
A  few  of  Fletcher's  comedies  could  be  castigated. 
All  the  rest,  however  clever  and  sparkling,  are 
utterly  offensive.  This  is  one  reason  why  these 
writers  are,  in  spite  of  their  real  merit,  so  little 
known  ;  another  reason  is  that  they  have  not,  like 
Shakespeare,  created  characters.  Falstaff  and 
Ancient  Pistol,  Miranda  and  Caliban,  King  Lear 
aud  Lady  Macbeth,  Hamlet  and  Shy  lock,  are  almost 
pei'sonal  acquaintances;  but  we  are  not  familiar  with 
eveTi  such  well-drawn  characters  as  Captain  Bobadil 
(B.  J.,  *  Every  Man  in  his  Humour'),  Volpone  (B.  J., 

•  Fox  '),  Zeal-of-tho-laud  Busy  (B.  J.,  *  Bartholomew 
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Pair'),  Almira  (Mass.,  *  Very  Woman'),  vSir  Giles 
Overreach  (Mass.,  *  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts'), 
Pbilaster  (B.  and  F.),  Oriana  (FL,  *  Kniglit  of 
Malta'),  or  Gerrard,  alias  Clause,  King  of  the 
Beg-gars  (FK,  *  Beggar's  Bush'),  There  is  not  so 
niuch  to  lay  hold  of  in  these  as  in  the  creations  of 
the  great  master ;  they  have  not  yet  effected  a 
lodg-meut  in  the  memories,  thoughts,  and  language 
of    the  people. 

I  have  been  speaking  hitherto  of  those  con- 
temporaries and  followers  of  Shakespeare  who 
have  come  very  near  to  him,  and  indeed  in  some 
points  rivalled  him.  But  they  were  not  the  only 
c^nildren  of  the  great  dramatic  age.  The  family  is 
^  Very  large  one,  and  there  are  many  of  its  mem- 
^^rs  well  worthy  of  mention,  and  of  attention  too. 
*^bere  was  Robert  Greene,  M.A.  of  Cambridge — 
^Jid  possibly,  though  we  hope  not,  a  clergyman, — 
^^lio  expired  at  a  drinking  tavern  of  an  overdose  of 
pickled  hernngs  and  Rhenish ;  and  poor  tipsy  Kit 
^^arJouCy  also  M.A.  of  Cambridge,  and  atheist  by  pro- 
^^ssion;  George  rede,  M.A.Oxf.,  and  Lyttjy  B  A.Oxf., 
^he  Euphuist;  and  Nash^  the  expt-lled  B  A,  of 
^Hmbridge,  and  jesting  opponent  of  Jlartin  Mar- 
P**elate ;  John  \Vebsfi'.i\  parish  clerk  and  playwright, 
^^th  his  stage  creation  Vittoria  Corombona,  "  the 
^^hite  Devil,"  a  beautiful,  clever,  wicked  woman ; 
^^iti  George  Chapman.,  the  translator  of  Homer,  with 
"*s  sententious  '  Bussy  d'Amboys/  a  sort  of  dra- 
'^•^tised  book  of  proverbs ;  Middletmi,  and  Rowley, 
^^d.  Marsfon,  and  Delcher^  and  Thonuis  Heijicood, 
^  ^Uow  of  St.  Peter's,  with  his  220  plays  of  very 
'Moderate  merit  (though  his  'Merrie  Devil  of  Ed- 
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monton  '  has  been  attributed  to  Shakespeare),  and 
his  sacred  poem,  '  The  Hierarchie  of  Angells  j'  and 
last  of  all,  the  Rei\  Robert  Shlvley^  sometime  M.A. 
of  Cambridge,  and  head  master  of  St.  Alban's 
Grammar  School,  then  Roman  Catholic  convert  and 
playwright,  till  tlie  theatres  were  closed ;  then 
tutor  and  hack  scribbler,  till  ho  died  of  the  shock 
caused  by  being  burnt  out  of  his  home  near  Fleet 
Street  by  the  Fire  of  London. 

The  Shakespearian  period  came  to  a  violent  end. 
The  school  of  dramatists  was  not  permitted  to  ex- 
haust itself,  or  expire  of  inanition  ;  Shirley,  the  last 
of  the  Shakespearians,  though  not  comparable  to 
the  master,  is  by  uo  means  devoid  of  merit  of  a 
high  order.  The  fatal  blow  was  given  by  the 
decree  issued  in  1642,  under  Puritan  supremacy, 
for  the  closing  of  all  playhouses.  Whether  this 
order  was  due  to  Puritan  morality,  or  Puritan 
abhorrence  of  artistic  beauty  and  grace,  we  cannot 
say — probably  to  both  \  without  at  all  giving  in  to 
the  latter,  we  may  admit  that  when  such  plays  as 
*  The  Humorous  Lieutenant,'  '  The  Coxcomb,* 
or  even  the  tragedy  of  *  Valentinian,'  took  the 
place  of  *  Macbeth '  or  '  Twelfth  Night,'  it  was 
high  time  that  something  should  be  done  with  the 
stage.  Justly  or  unjustly,  however,  the  Elizabethan 
period  of  the  drama  closed  in  1642.  The  Restora- 
tion reopened  the  theatres,  and  Davenant  (old  Will's 
godson)  bridged  over  the  chasm  between  Shirley 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  Otway  and  Nat. 
Lee,  the  Bedlam  poet,  whose  first  productions  (both 
of  them)  date  in  1675.  But  the  Restoration  school 
was  not  the  studio  of  Shakespeare. 
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It  is  a  curious  fact  tbat  our  three  great  literary 
revivals  coincide  witb  the  reign  of  female  sovereigns. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  Elizabeth's  time.     The 
reign  of  Anne,  the  "Augustan  period"  of  English 
Hterature,   as    some   term  it,  was  the  age  of    the 
Pope  school  of  poetry,  and  of  the  '  Spectator,'  of 
Swift's   *  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  and  Defoe's   *  Hymn  to 
the  Pillory.'     It  is  not  of  this  age  that  I  am  now 
going  to  speak,  but  tbat  of  Anne*s  female  successor. 
The  Victorian  era  has  had  its  outburst  of  genius. 
The  English  pen  certainly  was  not  still  during  the 
century    (1751 — 1837)    which     separates    Fielding 
from  Dickens,  as  it  was  from  Chaucer  to  Shake- 
speare.    The  Jacobite  troubles  and  the  American 
and  French  wars  had  not  the  effect  of  the  wars  of 
the  Roses  and  the  Reformation.     There  was,  how- 
ever, a  special  and  peculiar  outbreak  of  literary 
activity  about  the  time  of  Victoria's  accession.  But 
its  direction  was  not  towards  the  stage ;  the  brilliant 
authors  of  the  Victorian  period  have  pot  signalised 
themselves  in  the  drama.     There  have  been  play- 
writers,  it  is  true,  of  all  sorts — good,  bad,  and  in- 
different; but  one  cannot  say  that  dramatic  excel- 
lence is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, as  it  certainly  was  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth.     The    reasons    of    this    can    be    assigned. 
First,  the  theatre  used   to  be  regarded  by  a  large 
and  influential    section  of    English   society   as  an 
abomination,  and  the  feeling  is  not  extinct  among 
us.     To  be  seen  in  a  playhouse  was,  and  is  with 
not  a  few,  to  be  branded  as  a  suspicious  character, 
whose  religion  was,  to  say  the  least,  open  to  grave 
suspicion ;   and    even   to  read    plays — Shakespeare 
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perhaps  excepted — was  with  roauy,  and  is  still  with 
some,  to  indulge  in  a  dangerous  pastime.  And  even 
with  those  whose  opposition  to  the  theatre  is  not  so 
decided  there  remains  a  certain  lingering  prejudice 
against  it,  not  perhaps  eiUlrfhf  unfounded.  Tiaere 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  theatre  in  theory 
and  the  theatre  in  practice. 

Secondly,  the  occupants  of  the  upper  stories  of 
the  house  are  more  fond  of  the  melodrama  than  of  the 
true  and  dignified  tragedy  or  comedy.  Screaming 
farces  and  burlesque  operas  are  in  favour  with 
them ;  they  delight  in  the  honest  blundering  of  a 
retired  butterman,  or  the  terrific  combat  of  a  brave 
midshipman  with  half  a  dozen  cowardly  pirates; 
they  do  not  care  for  an  Imogen  or  a  Romeo, 
Some  one  may  say,  "  How  then  was  it  that  Shake- 
speare and  his  contemporaries  contrived  to  be  so 
popular?  Had  the  gallery  gods  of  1600  a  nicer 
appreciation  of  the  real  drama  than  those  of  1850  ?" 
I  reply  that  the  deities  of  1600  were  propitiated  by 
the  profanity,  coarseness,  and  indecency  which 
defile  the  splendid  creations  of  that  time.  The 
better  sort  tolerated  the  ribaldry  and  enjoyed  that 
which  was  really  enjoyable,  while  the  others  tole- 
rated the  dignified  for  the  sake  of  the  filth  which  | 
disgraced  it.  Now,  happily,  neither  pit — I  beg 
pardon,  "orchestra  stalls," — boxes  nor  gallery,  will, 
speaking  generally,  tolerate  anything  impure  or 
blasphemous, — I  say  Hpealdnfj  generalhj,  for  there 
have  been  sad  exceptions  : — so  that  the  two  classes 
of  hearers  require  two  entirely  different  styles  of 
theatrical  entertainment,  since  you  cannot  mix 
melodrama  with  solemn  tragedy,  or  farce  with  true 
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comedj;  and  the  style  which  pays  best  is  that 
which  suits  the  majority  of  playgoers,  not  the  small 
minority,  those  who  possess  real  critical  taste. 
There  is  little,  therefore,  to  call  forth  and  stimulate 
true  exceptional  theatrical  genius  ;  it  is  very  fine 
and  grand,  but  it  does  not  pay  like  dancing  ele- 
phants and  Bengal  fire  ;  just  as  Terence,  in  163 
B.C.,  complains  that  the  '  Hecyra  '  he  had  adapted 
from  ApoUodorus  was  not  properl3'^  judged,  because 
the  people  were  all  agog  to  see  a  rope-dancer,  and 
the  '  Spectator'  tells  us  how  Pinkethman,  the  great 
tragic  actor,  was  cut  out  by  a  puppet  show. 

The  Victorian  age  has,  however,  its  analogue  of 
the  drama  of  the  Elizabethan.  The  people  of  the 
nineteenth  century  want  their  amusement,  their 
vivid  delineation  of  life,  just  as  much  as  those 
of  the  sixteenth,  but  cirumstances  are  altered 
for  them.  They  can  read,  and  they  can  buy  books 
cheaply.  For  them,  therefore,  the  printed  fiction 
takes  the  place  of  the  acted  fiction ;  the  tragedy 
and  comedy  of  the  one  age  are  represented  in  and 
superseded  by  the  novel  of  the  other.  It  will 
lardly  be  denied,  I  suppose,  that  fiction — tales  and 
)ictures  of  life — is  the  special  product  of  our  age, 
Ls  plays  were  that  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  And  like  the  dramas  of  that  period,  our 
fictions  deal  with  the  imaginary  and  the  possible, 
with  history  and  the  present  time,  with  ordinary 
every-day  life  and  with  strauge  and  thrilling  adven- 
tures.     We  can    show    our    '  Tempest '    and    our 

*  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,*  our  *  Macbeth  '  and 
our  *  King  Lear,*   our   '  Twelfth    Night '  and    our 

*  Comedy  of  Errors.'     And  as   the  old  dramas  can 
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readily  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  tales,  and  plea- 
sant tales  too,  so  our  fictions  easily  lend  them- 
selves to  the  dramatic  form.  *  Little  Nelly '  and 
*  Lucia  di  Lammermoor*  are  the  analogiies  of 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

To  push  analogy  further,  and  to  compare  indi- 
vidually the  great  fiction  writers  of  our  century 
with  the  great  luminaries  of  the  dramatic  period, 
may  seem  to  some  fanciful  and  overstrained  ;  yet 
I  think  souie  parallelism  may  be  traced.  Who 
shall  be  put  by  the  side  of  the  great  master  as  the 
Shakespeare  of  nineteenth  century  fiction  ?  I  do 
not  say,  Is  there  any  equal  of  Shakespeare  to  be 
found  ?  but,  who  occupies  the  analogous  place  to 
his  ?  If  we  assign  it  to  any  one,  I  think  it  must  be 
by  an  approach  to  an  anachronism.  We  must  go 
behind  the  Victorian  era,  though  not  behind  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  crown  the  writer  whose 
facile  pen  first  gave  us  the  prose  drama,  meant  for 
the  chamber,  not  for  the  stage.  1  mean  the  patriarch 
of  novelists,  Sir  W^alter  Scott.  From  1814,  when 
the  anonymous  '  Waverley '  or  ' 'Tis  Sixty  Years 
Since'  electrified  the  public,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated to  reject  Fielding  and  Smollett,  in  spite  of 
their  humour,  for  their  terrible  coarseness,  and  had 
little  in  the  way  of  fiction  beyond  *  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,'  Anne  Radchfie,  and  Miss  Austen,  down 
to  1831,  when  the  pen  which  had  scribbled  'Count 
Robert  of  Paris '  and  *  Castle  Dangerous '  dropped 
from  his  palsied  hand,  Scott  was  supreme.  His- 
tory, romance,  adventure,  and  every-day  life,  he 
touched  with  a  master  hand.  He  set  the  strings 
vibrating   which    ultimately  sounded    forth   in    the 
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undoubted  fattier— or  grandfather,  .shall  we  say  ? — 
of  Victorian  fiction.  He  must  be  allowed  the 
Shakespeare  throne  in  his  department.  Yet  it  is 
easier  to  find  dissimilarities  tlian  resemblances. 
Two  at  least  we  must  ack  now  led  see,- — tliat  whereas 
Shakespeare  and  bis  scholars  were  well-nigh  con- 
temporary, Scott's  sun  was  almost  setting  before 
that  of  his  nearest  follower  (Bulwer)  rose;  and, 
ag'ain,  that  whereas  Sliakespeare's  nearest  follower 
was  proud  to  call  him  master,  and  all  avowedly  or 
nnconscionsly  strove  to  imitate  him,  Scott's  imme- 
diate successor  could  liardly  luivc  acknowledged 
him  as  a  model,  and  the  next  (Dickens),  though 
without  Scott  he  would  scarcely  have  been  possible, 
would  have  repudiated  any  and  all  indebtedness  to 
him. 

Who  shall  be  our  Ford  V  If  ghastly  horrors 
were  to  be  selected  as  the  point  of  similitude,  Anne 
Radcliffe  would  be  the  person.  *  The  Mysteries  of 
Udolfo '  ami  *  The  Romance  of  the  Foivst  '  are  weird 
and  terrible,  like  *  The  Witch  of  Edmonton'  and  '  The 
Broken  Heart.'  Bnt  Ford  is  the  dramatist  of  sad 
and  blighted  affections  and  the  sorrows  of  love. 
In  this  respect,  I  think,  we  must  assign  him,  as  a 
counterpart,  ('harlotte  Bronte.  '  Love's  Sacrifice  ' 
aud  *Jane  Eyre,'  '  Villette'  and  '  The  Lover's  Me- 
lancholy '  are  so  far  alik^'  that  we  cannot  help 
fancying  that  Gurrer  Bell  might  have  written  John 
PorcVa  plays  instead  of  her  own  novels,  hatl  she 
lived  in  Jolm  Ford's  time,  and  been  trained  in  his 
School  of  brilliant  indelicacy. 

The  dignitied  and  carefnlly  written  tragedy  and 
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comedy  of  Beaumont  corresponds,  1  tliiiik,  in  more 
ways   than   one   to   the   fictions  of    Bulwer,    Lord 
Lytton.      I  do  not  say  that  Beaumont    could    or  ■ 
would  have  written  *  The  Caxtons,'  but  he  certainly 
might    have    given    us    'Ernest     Maltravers,'    and  ■ 
perhaps  *  The  Strange  Story;'    and  Lytton  in  1608" 
might  well  have    brought  out  '  Philaster *  or  'The 
Laws  of  Cand3^'  f 

Pathos  and  humour,  sweetness  and  energy,  dis- 
tinguish Mnssinger;  rnni  we  (itid  them  both  in  the 
gifted  authoress  of  '  Adaui  Bede '  and  *  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss.'  I  do  not  press  the  similarity.  There 
cannot  be  a  close  comparison  lietvveen  the  poor, 
drunken,  starving  Roman  Catholic  [daywright,  who 
begged  foi-  his  third  part  of  iI5  to  keep  him  out  of 
prison,  and  the  elegant  and  refined — aud,  alas! 
sceptical — associate  of  George  Lewes  and  Herbert 
Spencer.  Yet  the  author  of  'The  Virgin  Martyr,' 
though  he  could  not  have  achieved  *  Romola,'  might 
have  written  '  Amos  Barton  ;'  and  the  pen  which 
produced  '  Middlemarch  *  might  230  years  earlier 
have  diverged  into  '  The  City  Madam  *  or  *  The  New 
Way  to  pay  Old  Debts.' 

I  iiave  no  difficulty  with  the  two  remaining  chief 
Shakespeariana  and  the  two  especially  brillinnt 
among  the  novelists  of  our  own  time.  The  sparkling 
writer  of  comedy,  the  master  of  pathos,  when  he 
chooses  to  try  it,  is  Fletcher  in  the  seventeenth, 
Dickens  in  the  nineteenth  century.  There  is  a  great 
resemblance  between  the  two  ;  both  somewhat  care- 
less iu  diction,  both  well  acquainted  with  the  ins  and 
outs  of  lower  and  middle  class  life.  There  is  this 
dittbrence,  that  the  dramatist  wrote  to  amuse  and 
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to  get  money;  tlie  novelist,  tlioiigb  lie  did  not  leave 
the  mone^-  out  of  lils  calculations^  liad  always  some 
liigh  moral  aim, — to  level  some  abuse,  or  to  hold  up 
for  admiration  and  imitation  some  neglected  virtue. 
The  caustic  satirist,  the  scholarly  tlelineator  of 
life  as  it  is  anfl  ought  not  to  be,  is  a  title  alike  for 
Jonson  and  for  Thackeray.  They  differ  in  this, 
that  the  novelist  wrote  with  feeling,  the  dramatist 
with  pedantic  correctness.  Jonson  could  not  liave 
produced  Esmond,  nor  conceived  Colonel  or  Ethel 
^I^ewcoDie ;  nor  could  Thackeray  have  been  the 
Hhuthor  of  Sejanus  or  Catiline,  nor  *  The  Staple  of 
r  News.'  But  '  Bartholomew  Fair  *  and  *  Vanity 
I  Fair'  have  their  points  of  similarity;  *  Every  Man 
in  his  Humour'  is  a  counterpart,  in  its  way,  of 
Pendenuis,'  and  tlie  cynicism  of  '  Philip  '  is  of 
piece  with  that  of  *  Vol  pone.' 

It    would   be    tedious    and    fanciful  if  I  were  to 
nstitute  a  comparison   between  the  minor  Shake- 
spearians  and  the  other  writers  of  fiction  of  onr  time  ; 
put  Green    and    Marlowe,   Webster,  Chapman, 
and   Shirley   by  the  side  of  James  and  Ains worth, 
Charles  Lever  and  Anthony  Trollope,  and  the  states- 
man-novelist about  whose  writings  1  dare  not  sa}'  a 
critical   word,  lest   I  should    be  accused  of   intro- 
ducing   politics    into  my  paper.     Yet  1    do   think 
that  resemblances  may  be  traced,  and  that  the  old 
order  of  things  is  to  be  seen,  by  those  who  seek  it, 
beneath    the    creations    of   the  new    order.     '*  The 
thing    that   has  been,   it   shall   be;"  literature,  as 
Avell  as  history,  repeats  itself. 
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[R«m1  February  24th,  1897.] 

Fkw  historical  characters  have  had  more  varied 
portraits,    painted    with    more    contradictorj    and 
irreconcilahle  attributes,  than    King   Macbeth.     It 
is  more  than  usually  interesting  in  his  case  to  trace 
the  psychologic  causes  of  the  gradual  darkening  of 
the  colours  in  which  he  is  represented  against  the 
lurid   backarronnd  of  his  times.     Most  of  the  na- 
tional    records    of  his   period    which    escaped    the 
ordinary  risks  of  time  were  desiroyed  by  Edward  I 
of  England  in  his  merciless  descents  on   Scotland. 
^Fragmentary  notices  of  his  life  and  times  may  be 
gleaned   from   Norse  historical    tales,  such  ns  the 
*  Orkneyiuga  Saga'   and  *Tnrfa3Us;'  from   English 
^hronicle.Sj  such  as  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the  Chro- 
nicles of  Hefny  of  Huntingdon,  Florence  nf  Wor- 
c?es!f  r,  and  from  Welsh  histories.    More  consecutive 
accounts  can  be  found  in  the  different  Irish  Annals 
in  their  various  recensions,  and  from  Irish  poems. 
The  close  racial  connection    between  the  Scots  of 
Ireland,  called  *' Scntiu  "  until  the  tenth    ceotur^^, 
jind  the  Scots  of  Alba,  now  called   Scotlantl,  kept 
up  the  interest  of  the  Irish  Scots  in  Scotch  liistory 
oven   after  the  final   separation    of   the   branches. 
Some  few  national  records  also  escaped,  cliief  among 
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wliicli  is  the  Register  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrews. 
One  series  of  records  of  all  centuries  from  the  fifth 
till  the  fifteenth  were  not  destroyed  by  Edward  T, 
Init  have  been  left,  and  are  Ijeinpj  left,  more  or  less 
to  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  I  mean  the  magni- 
ficent examples  of  carved  crosses  and  sepulchral 
stones,  fashioned  by  the  hands  of  the  old  monks, 
and  once  scattered  so  widely  over  the  country. 
Miss  Christian  Maclagan,  the  veteran  antiquarian 
of  Scotland,  has  studied  these  deeply,  and  has 
lately  presented  to  the  British  Museum  a  splendid 
collection  of  three  hundred  rubbings  taken  all  by 
her  own  hands  from  stones  and  rocks,  often  most 
{iifficult  of  access.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
from  these  any  direct  information  regarding  !Mac- 
beth,  but  there  are  certainly  many  memorials 
dating  from  his  reign  that  might  have  revealed 
something  regarding  it,  had  earlier  antiquaries 
taken  anything  like  the  trouble  Miss  Miiclagan  has 
done  daring  this  century.  For  instance,  it  has 
often  been  said  that  Luctaciis,  a  son  of  Macbeth, 
died  with  him  on  the  battle>field  of  Liimjihanan  on 
Deesidc,  and  that  a  stone  was  raised  to  his  memory 
on  the  field  of  battle.  A  monumental  stone  still 
stands  there,  but  wnth  its  records  obliterated. 

From  contemporary  authorities  we  are  more 
likely  to  learn  the  real  facts  than  from  later  and 
more  highly  finished  productions.  Though  we 
have  only  frngments  of  what  once  was,  yet  by 
piecing  these  fragments  carefully  together,  as  in  a 
mosaic,  we  can  see  somewhat  of  the  real  man  as  he 
appeared  to  the  men  of  his  times.  To  understand 
Macbeth,  we  must  also    learn   somewhat  of  those 
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livitli  whom  he   uns  connected.      Dull  as  they  seem 
to   l>e  when  l>ereft  of  their  associated  itlens,  pedi- 
pj^rees  and  dates  aro  su^^preative  guidea  in  the  histoi'y 
of    the  long  past;    and   to  understand   Macheth  I 
rnust  refer  you  to  the  pedigree  of  liis  predecessors.* 
^Ve  must  remember  that  before  his  days  the  royal 
succession  was   not  settled   as  it  is    to-day.     The 
strongest  man  of  the  royal  blood  was  elected,  or 
elected   himself   king,  generally   killed   his   compe- 
titors, and  reigned  until  some  other  royal  relative 
RT'^w  old  enough  and  strong  enough  to  assail  him. 
^^his  was  not  peculiar  to   Scothmd.     Ireland  luid 
more  abundant  illustrations  of  the  same  principle, 
^^»d  the  England  of  the  eleventh  century  was  not 
Without  examples  of  kings  who  reached  a  throne  by 
^  path  of  blood.     For  many  generations  the  succes- 
^^oii  in  Scotland  had  been  doubly  unsettled  by  the 
'^Qt  that  there  were  two  rival  lines,  each  producing 
'^^val  aspirants  for  the  throne.     Historians  are  pretty 
^^arly  agreed  as  to  the  order  of  succession  of  these 
^om  the  time  of  Kenneth  Macalpine,  the  first  purely 
^*2ottish  king,  who  united  in  himself  the  lines  of  the 

'ctish  and   the   Dalriadic  races.      The   secondary 
1" 
"Ho  died  out  with  Constantine  in  997,  but  the  sur- 

^^ving  family  split  into  two  branches. 

JCing   Diiffe,   the  eldest   son   of  Malcolm  I,  was 

^^»vdered  in  9G7  by  one  of  his  chieftains — a  sun' 

^f-nf,.^  because  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  occurred 

^^  the  time.     Cullen,  the  claimant  of  the  rival  line, 

*^cceeded  him  for  four  years,  when  he  was  killed  in 

^  contest,  and   Kenneth    II,  the  brother    of   Duffe 

'vud  second   son   of   Malcolm   I,  succeeded.     Many 

♦  Note  1. 
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praise  him  as  a  good  king,  more  as  a  grent  kir:i 
but  St.  Berchaii,  the  Irish  poet,  significantly  nain^3s 
him  *'  the  fratricide,"  undt^r  which  title  "  more  vsr£3».s 
meant  than  meets  the  ear."     It  was  ho  who  draftee  <1 
the  new  laws  of  succession,  whereby  a  child  of  til:»e 
king,    adult   or   infant,    male    or    female,     shoul.<l 
succeed  in  preference  to  other  relatives.     It  was  tme 
who    poisoned    the    brave   young  Malcolm,   son    ci^f 
Dnffe,  whom  public  opinion  had  forced  to  make  tWe 
I'rince  of  Cumberland  as  his  heir  apparent.     TH  "is 
murder  he  committed  to  secure  the  crown  on  l»-^3 
death  to  his  own  son  Malcolm.      But  in  spite  of  tbe^P 
and  other  similar   arrangements,  Constantine,  tl::»e 
last  descendant  of   the  secondary  line,   succecJ^^ 
him,  and  reigned  for  two  years.     Then  Kenneth  II^  Ji 
or  Gryme,  ascended  the  throne.     He  was  the  son   ^ 
the  murdered  Duffe  and  brother  of  the  murder^^ 
Malcolm,  and  even  by  the  new  laws  designed  by  t»  i8 
uncle,  if   taken  in  the  abstract,   was    the    natiit^^ 
heir.     But  very  soon  he  was  killed,  and  Malcolm  I  ^> 
son  of  Kenneth  II,  at  last  ascended  the  throne    "■" 
1005.     Kenneth    III    had   left  a  son,  Bodhe,  wl^" 
seemed  to  have  been  willing  to  resign  liis  claims  ^^^ 
the   sake  of  peace.     Malcolm  had  only  daught^""^^' 
Bodhe  had  a  son,  Malcolm,  and  a  daughter,  Gruocrn* 
who  was  married  to  Gilcomgain,  the  Lord  of  Mon"*-.)'* 
One  of  Malcolm's   daughters,    Bethoc  or  Beatri<^^» 
was    married    to    Uriuan,    Abbot    of   Dunkeld,    1 1'^ 
Primate  of  all   Scotland.     Celibacy  in   those  ih^y^ 
was  not  apparently  binding  on  the  Culdee  cler^^* 
as  Miss  Mnelagan's  rnbbings  from  sepulchral  stoi^^* 
can  doubly  prove.    Bethoc  bad  a  son  called  Dunc**'^*' 
who  probably  owed  his  un warlike  milduess  to   Ai*^ 
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clerical  upbrioginof.  Another  dangliter,  we  kuow 
from  the  Orkiieyinga  Saga,  becamt'  the  second  wife 
of  the  famous  Sigurd,  and  mother  of  the  more 
famous  Tliorfiini.  lu  the  *  Chronicle  of  Huutiiig- 
don '  (Skene's  edition)  Macbeth  also  is  called  the 
grandson  of  Malcolm.  Later  historians  say  that 
Doada,  one  of  Malcolm's  daughters,  was  married  to 
Finlcgb,  the  Thane  of  Ross,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Macbeth.  This  is  not  definitely  stated  in  the  Irish 
records,  but  is  consonant  with  information  there 
given.  The  death  of  Finlegh  in  10-0  is  there 
given  as  that  of  the  King  of  Alba,  the  same  word 
being  used  for  a  very  great  lord  as  for  a  great  king. 
It  seems  to  me  possilile  that,  after  the  death  of 
Sigurd  in  1005,  Finlegh  might  have  married  his 
widow,  and  thus  reconciled  the  records  of  Malcolm 
having  only  two  daughters  with  the  accounts  of 
three  husbands  of  Malcolm's  daughters. 

There  were,  therefore,  four  possible  heirs  to 
Malcolm  II.  Thorfinu,  the  son  of  a  daughter; 
Macbeth,  the  son  of  a  daughter;  Duncan,  the  sou 
of  a  daughter,  and  Malcolm,  the  grandson  of  Mal- 
colm Il'a  predecessor,  Kenneth  III,  The  king 
preferred  his  grandson  Duncan,  and  |)robiddy  know- 
ing the  youth's  weakness,  waded  througli  blood  to 
make  his  title  sure.  For  his  sake  ho  attacked  Gil- 
comgain,  who  favoured  the  line  of  Duffe. 

The  *  Ulster  Annals  *  tell  us  he  burned  Gilcom- 
gaiu  alive  in  his  castle,  with  fifty  of  his  friends, 
in  1032.  By  some  means  the  husband  found  nn 
opportunity  of  escape  for  his  wife,  and  Gruocb, 
with  her  infant  son  Lulacli  in  her  arms,  Hed  to 
beg   protection     from    their    powerful    neighbour, 
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Macbeth,  Thane  of   Ross.      It    was    probably  ti 
royal    lineage   of   these    two    that    stimulated    t^ 
massacre.     We    may    imagine    what   the   desolate 
widow  felt  as  she  fled  regard iug  lier  relative,  Ki» 
Malcolm  II,  that  St.  Bcrchan  calls  '*  Forraiiach,  <_^r 
the  Destroyer."     Macbeth  received  her  kindly  ax:*  <i 
shortly  afterwards  married  her;  aud  the  first  irsj^  it 
of  his  chai'acter  thus  outlined  for  us  is  his  genert>i-^«s 
and  protecting  love  for  a  proscribed  fugitive.     T  Irmo 
*  Ulster   Annals'   tell   us   that    in    1033   "  Malcol  » ^w- 1. 
the  son  of  Bodhe,  the  brother  of  Grnocli,  was  kill  «^J=^d 
by   Malcolm  the  king,"   who  thereafter  persuade 
his  nobles  to  contirni  the  new  laws  of  inherituii. 
diafted  by  his  lather.     We  can  imagine  the  douL»  J^ 
embittered   feelings  of  that  woman,  iu  whom  n^^  ^| 
hope  for  her  brother's  accession  had  stirred  sir:*.  *^t' 
her  marriage,  at  this  proof  of  the  **  Desti-oyer*^    jta 
success.     Yet  if  that  law  meant  anything,  it  nicj:*'  m-^ 
that  she  and  her  child  were  the  true  heirs,  sole  i"^?* 
presentatives,  after    her    brother's    umrder,  of  t>^  i*^ 
main  line  of  Kenneth  Macalpine.  The  king's  violet ^:*^'' 
and  unexpected  end  the  following  year,  1034,  opeii  «3'^1 
the   way   for  Duncan's  immediate  accession.     X^^-'*^ 
Norse    8agas    say    that    Karl  llontuhon   succeecl 
Malcolm  II,  a  name  unknown  in  Scottish  histox 
But  it  nmst  represent  Duncan.     The  Saga  is  a  lo*^! 
series  of    illustrations  of    the  Scotch    king's  fo^  v 
and    incom|)etence.      He    demanded    tribute    fr^^"' 
Thorfinn    for  Caithness,  who  refused  it,  saying      ^*^ 
had   never  puid  tribute  to  his  grandfather  for   1'  '* 
gift,  and  would  not  to  him.     The  king  sent  by  Ije*^^"  ■ 
against    him,    into     Caithness,    Moddan,    who    vV^**  " 
defeated:  aud    he  fitted  out  a  fleet  to   attack  lii*^ 
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personally  by  sea.  The  King  of  Scotland  was 
ignomiuioiisly  put  to  fligbt,  and  raised  a  new  army 
against  Tliorfinn  on  laud.  This  was  also  defeated, 
and  Thorfinii  scoured  the  country  down  to  Fife, 
Historical  objections  have  been  made  to  the  truth 
of  the  Danish  invasions  mentioned  during  Duncan's 
reign.  Perhaps  there  was  some  confusion  in  the 
particular  branch  of  the  invading  Norsemen,  and 
Thorfinn's  descents  may  be  confused  with  those 
of  Sweyn.  The  Irish  *  Annals  of  Loch  Cu '  tell 
us  that  in  "  1040,  Duncan,  son  of  (jrinan,  Abbot  of 
Dunkuld.  King  of  Alba,  was  killed  by  his  own 
people."  The  Irish  '  Annals,'  called  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Scots,  add  the  fact  that  he  was  of  "  Ifitwalnre 
rtj/e."  That,  however,  probably  meant  only  that 
he  had  not  yet  attained  the  prime  of  manhood. 
Marian  us  Scotus,  a  contemporary  author,  says  that, 
he  was  killed  in  the  autumn  of  1040,  by  his  leader, 
Macbeth  MacFiulay,  who  succeeded  him.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  '  Chronicle  of  the  Picts  and  Scots ' 
gives  the  name  of  the  place  as  Bothgownan  ;  the 
f*  Metrical  Chronicle,'  called  the  '  Chronicle  of 
Elegies,'  states  that  Duncan  died  near  Elgin  by  a 
fatal  wound  given  by  Macbeth.  In  the  critical  state 
of  aflairs,  everybody  seemed  to  think  it  was  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen.  Macbeth  succeeded. 
The  country  needed  a  strong  ruler.  The  English 
chroniclers  did  not  think  Duncan's  life  and  death 
important  enough  to  mention,  though  they  record 
both  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  Malcolm,  and 
successor,  Macbeth.  Macbetli  is  famed  as  a  good 
king,  honoured  by  the  Church,  beloved  by  his 
people,  and  feared  by  his  country's  foes.     His  were 
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good  days  for  ScotJaud  ;    the  very  weather  seeni.  ^^<i 
to  improve,  and  tbe  crops  were  plentiful,  general  ly 
a  sign  of  able  and  stable  governnient.    He  cviden'fcly 
guarded    and     protected    bis    wife's    son,    Lulac^lj, 
though  ho  had  sons  of  his  own.    In  tbe  '  Chartula.x-j 
of  8t.  Andrews*  a  charter  shows  that  Gruoch,  t.lje 
<laiigliter  i>l"    Hodhe,   was    the    wife    and    queen      of 
King  Macbeth,  and  reigned  along  with  him.   Tigb  t*  r- 
nacb,  a  conteni]iorarj  historian,  tells  us  of  a  risix-:tg 
against  him  in   1U45,  in   which   **  Crinan,  Abbot      <3f 
Dunkeld,  the  father  of  Duncan,  was  slain,  and  wi*>li 
him   many,  even  nine  times  twenty  heroes.'*     It       ^fl 
very  probable  that  the  death   of  this   Cburchrii^^n 
touched   Macbetii's   conscience  in    a    way  that   1»  is 
cousin's    death    hail   not  done  ;     for   the  next  fa-  *t 
we  hear  of  bini  is  from  Marianus  Scotus  and   t'B^*^ 
English    chroniclers,    "that    he    scattered    sil'^^^B 
abundantly  among  tbe  poor  in  Rome  in  1050.'* 

iS^ow  this  was  tbe  year  that  Thortinn  of  Orkit  ^^m 
went  to  Home  to  be  absolved  by  the  Pope,  accoi-'^^B 
ing  to  tbe  Orkneyinga  Sagaj  so  probably  M^*<^* 
beth  cither  accompanied  his  cousin, and  friend  (v*''  -"^ 
may  even  have  been  bis  step-brother),  or  the  c^ 
was  mistaken  fur  the  other.  There  is  no  alluts*  *" 
to  tbe  existence  of  Banquo  in  any  contempoi*^'*'*^ 
i-ecords*  indeed,  the  very  name  is  not  8colt»s^"* 
Some  man,  of  course,  might  have  filled  his  »-^-^-*'^' 
But  no  chief  of  Lochaber  nuide  his  mark  at  *^'^^ 
time.  Tbe  *  Ulster  Annals  '  tell  us  of  the  **  gi-*^^*' 
invasion  of  tbe  Saxons  under  Siward  in  1054,  wl^^^'^ 
8000  men  of  Alban  died,  and  1500  of  the  Saxoi:*  ^ 
And  Florence  of  Worcester  says  that  King  AX 
beth  received   kindly,  in   1052,  the  JS'orman  e>c^' 
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driven  from  England  by  the  iiiflueuce  of  Godwin, 
and  that  in  1054  Siward  went  against  Lim,  slew 
many  Scots  and  all  the  Normans,  and  raised  Mal- 
colm 111  to  the  throne.  But  it  was  not  until 
1057  that  Macbeth  was  really  slain  by  Malcolm 
in  battle  at  Lumphanan."  There  is  no  mention 
of  Macduff  or  of  his  wife.  The  *  Elegiac  Chronicle  * 
eays  of  Macbeth  that  in  his  reign  were  fertile 
3ea.sons ;  bnt  that  ho  died  a  "cruel  death,"  an 
*?pithet  not  apjdied  to  the  death  of  Duncan. 

The    'Duan    Albanach,'    an    Irish    poem    of   the 
mcccediug  reign,  commencing,  in  a  way  one  would 
3Jot  expect  at  the  date,  by  an  address  to  Scotch- 

. juen, 

^H^  "  O  all  ye  learned  of  Alban^ 

^^^K        Ye  well-skilled  host  of  yellow-haired  men," 

'^^nentions  "  Macl>eth,  the  son  of   Finlay,"  as  "  the 
Tenowned   king.**     But  it  is  from  St.   Berehan,  an 
Irish   monkish   poet,  a  contemporary,  that  we   get 
)mething  like  a  concrete  image  of  the  man.     He 
tells   the    stories  of    the   Kings   of  Scotland   in    a 
ityle   then  fashionable,  as   if  they  were  prophetic, 
laming  each  by  a  descriptive  cognomen.     Malcohn 
11,  *'  son  of  the  woman  of  Leiuster,'*  he  calls  "  Eor- 
Tunach   the    destroyer,"  "the   wolf-dog  who   shall 
«at  up  all  Albau." 

Then  sliiill  take  after  him  without  dehiy 

A  king  whose  uama  is  Ugalrach  {uuich  diseased). 

The  king  was  nob  young,  lie  was  old  ; 

He  will  send  for  the  hostages  of  the  Gael, 

Alban  shall  not  be  defended  in  the  tiino 

Of  the  mauy-diseasedj  mauy-inid«nlied  man." 

(Mr.  Skuue'a  trunBlatiun.) 
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Now  tkis   is  the  only  remark  that   suggests    <z>Jrf 
age   in  Duncan,    whicli   dates   coutrovert;    bufc      it 
evidently  does  so  as  a  poetic  figure  to  illustrnte    u 
weiikuess  siiitsible  to  old  ago.     The  coDclusion     oi 
St.  Bcrcban's  rcsnvtv  is  distinctive  : 

"Afterwards  the  diseased  king  takes, 
Whose  name  was  the  Ilgalrach  ; 
Of  that  disease  he  dies, 
Suchi  were  his  high  tales." 

This  would  su^-gest  that  he  had  not  fallen  in   tli^ 
light,  that  his  wound  was  curable,  but  that  he  tli* 
from  the  effects  of  bad  blood  afterwards.     St.  B« 
chan  on  Macbeth  is  effusive,  and  gives  no  word 
blame  throughout. 

"  Afterwards  the  ruddy  king  will  possess 
The  kingdom  of  hft^h-hillt'tl  Alhaii, 
After  slaughter  of  Giiel,  after  alaiig^liter  of  Gall, 
The  liberal  king  will  possess  Fortrenn. 
The  strong  one  was  fair,  yellow-haired,  and  tall ; 
Very  pleasant  was  the  handsome  youth  to  me, 
Brimful  of  food  was  Alban  cast  to  west 
During  the  leign  of  the  ruddy  and  brave  king. 
Seven  and  ten*  years 
Over  Alban  the  sovereign  reigned  ; 
Then,  on  the  tniddle  of  SconOj  it  vomited  blood. 
The  evening  of  a  night  in  much  contention, 
Afterwards  the  Son  of  Misfortune  will  possess/' — 

that  is  Lnlach,  the  sou  of  Gilcomgain  and  Qu 
Gruoch. 

"  Donald  Bane,  the  son  of  Duncan,  governs  Sc 
land  now,'*  says  St.  Berchau,  to  date  the  conclu 
of  his  work. 

•  In  tiriginal  *"  twenty  "  in  error  for  ten. 
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Lulacb  reiguod  but  a  few  months,  being  killed  by 
'lalcolm  ill  March,  10^8,  as  the  chroniclers  all  say, 
►y  "  stratagem,  trt-acbery,  or  treason," 

Hacbeth  and  Lulach  were  the  last  Scotch  kings 
►Uried  in  lona.  The  Archdeun  Monro,  in  1549, 
r*Tes  an  account  of  the  island  and  of  the  tumulus 
*•  chapel  in  the  sanctuary,  "  wherein  lie  forty-eight 
^otch  kings ;"  of  the  other  tumulus  wliere  lie 
^MT  Irish  kings,  aud  of  the  third  where  lie  eight 
Torwegiau  kings.  After  that  last  royal  burial  in 
L»e  Sacred  Isle,  which  of  itself  proves  Macbeth  to 
^  DO  usurper,  "  the  old  order  changed,  giving 
ce  to  the  new."  i  do  not  wish  to  say  anything 
lirist  Malcolm  the  Great-Head,  or  his  canonized 
con  queen,  Mfirgarct  Atheling ;  but  we  must 
»t  ignore  the  historical  position.  The  accession 
^  Henry  VII  of  England  was  an  exact  parallel  to 
Mat  of  Macbeth  ;  but  if  we  could  imagine  a  son  of 
^cbard  Hi  growing  up  to  manhood,  and  coming 
^k  to  kill  Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIII,  and 
-■pplant  their  line  permanently  with  his  own, 
^  should  have  to-day  a  very  diflerent  account  of 
^e  battle  of  Bosworth  Field.  Such  was  the  posi- 
^n  of  Malcolm.  It  was  easy  for  the  successful 
-•rvivor  to  beg  the  question  of  the  righteous- 
■Bss  of  his  cause  by  calling  his  predecessor  a 
^urper  and  a  murderer,  and  by  appealing  to  the 
^«ls  passed  by  his  grandfather  for  the  succession, 
tow  little  these  really  affecied  national  custom 
P^s  proved  afterwards,  when,  on  Malcolm's 
c^ath,  his  brother  Donald  Bane  succeeded  him 
Kifore  his  own  son.  Malcolm  abrogated  all  Mac- 
Oetb's  laws,  altered  all  his  cusloms,  and  removed 
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his  capital  from  Perth  to  Dunfermline.  A  now 
race  of  bards  sang  his  j>raises,  and  they  could 
hardly  do  that  without  spending  their  talents 
in  dispraise  of  Macbeth.  The  kings'  new  earls, 
and  their  trains  carried  home  the  **  Makers* 
Measures"  to  their  castles  to  mould  "traditional 
history."  But  the  influence  of  iMalcolm*s  second 
wife,  Margaretj  was  even  more  powerful  than  his 
own. 

tShe  collected  round  her,  troops  of  Norman  and 
Saxon  friends,  and  of  Romish  priests.  These  all 
pronounced  against  the  civilisation  they  found  in 
the  north,  against  the  earlier  form  of  Christianity 
introduced  by  St.  Columba, — more  spiritual,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  human  than  the  papal  type. 
The  new  priests  supplanted  the  old  Culdees,  and 
the  new  stranger  clerics  in  the  pay  of  Malcolm  and 
of  Margaret,  ignorant  of  the  old  history  of  the  laud, 
became  the  transmitters  of  their  tradition  and  the 
manufacturers  of  written  history.  But  they  tried 
to  ignore  how  the  national  spirit  rebelled  against 
the  foreign  iuHuencea  that  affected  the  king,  and 
how  it  looked  fondly  and  sadly  back  to  the  good  old 
days  of  King  Macbeth,  a  king  so  powerful,  so 
prosperous,  so  faithful,  so  hospitable,  and  withal  so 
uatlunal. 

The  name  and  fame  of  lona  was  gradually  ob- 
scured in  mist,  and  the  traditions  of  St.  Andrews 
were  elaborated  ami  pushed  back  in  time,  so  as  to 
antedate  the  coming  of  Columba.  The  daughter  of 
the  Scottish  Malcolm  and  the  Saxon  Margaret, 
Matilda,  became  the  (pieeu  of  the  Norman  Henry  I 
of  Enghmd,  and  carried  her  traditions  south   with^ 
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ir.     William  Warner,  in  '  Albion's  Enf^laud,'  says 
of  Kdgar  Atbeling, — 


I 


His   flig^ht  Scotch-queened    liis   sister,    she   regraded 
English  blood  ; " 


and  thus  in  both  divisions  of  the  island  there  was 
I   a    reason   to  look    unfavorably  on    Malcobii's    pre- 
decessor.   Nothinor  ever  occurred  to  restore  honour 
to  the  memory  of  Maclieth,  though  even  after  the 
<3eath  of  Luctacus  ho  was  not  childless.     The  sig- 
.  nature  of  Corrnick,  a  son  of  his,  appears  as  witness 
t-ci  a  charter  of  Alexander  I  in  the  *  Chni-tulary  of 
St.  Andrews.'      A    son    of   Liilach  also   survived. 
^Strangely   enough,  the  'Ulster    Annals'  record  in 
^■»be  year   lOS')    that  "  Malsnectai,  son    of  Lnlach, 
■tended   his    life    happily,"    at   the    same    time  that 
Domnal,  son  of  Malcolm,  King  of  Alban,  ended 
^is  life  unhappily." 

The  passion  for  pedigrees  increased  during  the 

>ext  century.      The   family  of   William  the  Lion 

'Wag  worked  back  to  Noah ;    and  when  Walter,  the 

Steward  of  Scothmd,  was  married  to  Marjory  Bruce, 

("■P  also  would  have  to  elaborate  a  pedigree.     And 

'"eii  probably  Banquo   was    invented,  or  at  least 

'tted  in.      Aft^er  Edward  I  had  destroyed  all  the 

^ftiithentic  records  he  could  get  at,  he  attempted,  l)y 

»'*  Collection  of  various  allusions  to  Scottish  history 
^''eserved  in  Kngllsh  writers,  to  substantiate  upon 
P^p«r  the  unfounded  English  claims,  and  a  good 
^^^}  of  apocryphal  matter  became  interpolated  For 
^^^t  purpose. 

Thf  first  two  works  that  can  properly  be  called 
"^Utories  of  Scotland  weie  written  about  the  close 
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of  the  fourteentb  century  and  tho  beo;inning  of  the 
next, — jiist  about  the  same  ii umber  of  years  after 
the  life  of  Macbeth  as  \7e  are  now  after  the 
perioil  of  Shakespeare.  Difficult  as  we  find  it  to-day 
to  roach  full  and  true  particulars  regarding  the  life 
of  the  poet,  we  may  calculate  how  uiuch  more 
difficult  it  was  to  reach  truth  concerninjj  a  kintr 
against  whose  memory  so  many  adverse  circum- 
stances militated.  The  authors  were  both  trained 
in  St.  Andrews  as  monks :  the  one,  John  de 
Fordnn,  became  Canon  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  be- 
lieved to  have  written  his  history  about  1385;  the 
other,  Andrew  of  Wlntoun,  became  Prior  of  St. 
Serf's,  in  Loch  Leven,  Fifeahire,  and  apparently 
occupied  himself  with  his  History  from  1305  till 
1424.  John  of  Fordun  had  a  passionate  desire  to 
reconstruct  the  history  of  his  country,  and  travelled 
far  and  wide  with  his  precious  manuscript  in  his 
breast,  that  he  might  add  to  or  correct  it  at  any 
likely  source.  His  clironicle  was  carried  on  by 
Walter  Bower  to  the  death  of  Jatnes  T.  It  uas 
written,  as  most  monkish  chronicles  were,  in  Latin 
prose. 

Fordun  tells  how  Kenneth  II  tried  to  change 
the  ancient  order  of  succession,  and  how  his  chiefs 
hate<l  him  for  this,  asserting  that  they  were  thus 
deprived  of  their  ancient  rights.  Yet  he  takes  an 
inimical  view  of  Macbeth.  He  makes  him  "head 
of  that  turbulent  family  who  had  killed  Duncan's 
grandfather."  He  blames  Duncan  for  his  weak- 
ness ;  notes  that  Macbeth  killed  him  at  Bothgownan, 
near  Elgin,  and  took  possession  nf  the  throne.  He 
describes  Macbeth  as  a  usurper  and  oppressor.     By 
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later  days  the  lloraisli  doctriae  of  priest! j 
iftcy  had  prevailed,  and  Fordun  does  not  under- 
d  the  marriage  of  Criuan,  Alibot  of  Diiiikeld  ;  so 
ters,  or  as  he  tljinks  corrects,  his  title  into  that 
e  Ahthaiir  of  Dal.  He  says  iiotliing  of  Baiiqiio, 
records  of  Macduff  that  be  was  proscribed  for 
Hendsbip  to  the  late  king's  sous;  and  when  he 
|o  England  his  property  was  confiscated.     He 

nothing  of  the  innrder  of  Lady  MncdufT.  The 
'  of  Malcolm  and  Macduff  stands  nearly  as  we 

it ;  but  Fordun  adds,  rather  bitterly,  that  the 
jrian  WlUiam  ascribes  to  Malcolm  no  praise  at 
or  the  battle  that  unseated  Macbeth,  but  all  to 
rd,  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
16  chronicle  of  Andrew  of  Wintonn  has  a  double 
ft.  It  is  not  only  the  first  history  written  in 
vernacular  language,  but  as  it  is  arranged  in 
He  it  may  be  treated  as  a  poem.  Thus  Win- 
I  appears  first  in  order  of  modern  Scotch  his- 

ns,  and  third  in  order  of  Scotch  poets,  only 
itnas  the  Rhymer,  and  Barbour,  author  of  '  The 
ce,'  having  preceded  him. 

e  does  not  seem  to  have  consulted  Forduii's 
k,  and  his  history  may  be  ti*eated  as  a  separate 
fee.  Though  gossipy,  it  harmonises  in  all  im- 
ant  points  with  other  authorities,  such  as  the 
lish  *  Foedera,'  and  with  the  Register  of  St. 
rews.  He  is  quite  clear  that  the  Ahhof  of 
\Jcphl  married  Malcolm's  daugliter,  and  became 
father  of  Duncan.     But  he  makes  two  strange 

.     He   makes  Macbetli,  Duncan's  sister's  son, 

h  the  dates  controvert.  He  was  of  course  his 
I's  son.      And  he  makes  Gruoch  the   wife  and 
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widow  of  Duncan,  and  disapproves  of  Macbeth 
marrying  her  afterwards^  because  of  the  forbidden 
degrees  of  affinity.  He  must  have  misread  some 
text  about  "  the  royal  widow,"  or  "  the  queen,'* 
not  realising  that  the  royalty  allowed  by  Macbeth 
lay  in  Gruoch  herself,  and  was  not  derived  from 
her  first  husband.  A  writer  in  'Notes  and  Queries, 
second  series,  vol.  xi,  p.  25,  is  also  confused  bj 
this. 

Wintoim  makes  one  strange  variation  in  ordinarily 
accepted  history,  of  which,  however,  he  was  per-if 
haps  the  best  fitted  of  his  time  to  judge.     Ue  says 
that    Duncan    had    two    legitimate   sous,  but  that 
Malcolm    was    an    illegitimate    son    by    a   miller's 
daughter.     He  gives  that  as   the  reason  for  Mac- 
beth's  indignation  when   Duncan  created  Malcohi 
Prince  of  Cumberland.     Then,  after  expostnlntin| 
with   Duncan  in  vain,  Wiutoun  says  that  Mnclneth 
killed  him  "by  hope  that  he  had  in  a  ilrtuint.^'  of  his 
youth.     He  saw  three    women  pass   by :    the  first 
said,  "I  seethe  Thane  of  Cromarty;"  the  second, 
*' I  see  the  Thane  of  Moray;'*  but  the  third  said, 
"  I  see  the  king."     All  this  he  heard  in  his  dream- 
ing, and  thought  the  women  were  likely  to  be  the 
three  weird  sisters.     Wintonn   is  the   first   to   call 
Maclieth's  action  ingratitude,  and  his  killing  murder^ 
He  says  nothing  of  Banquo,  and  tells  the  quarrel 
with  Macduff  in  a  lively  way.     Macbeth  had  fo!*ced« 
his  nobles   to  help  him  in  the  building  of   Dunsi>| 
nane.     The  cattle  sent  by  Macduff  were  weak,  and 
failed    under   their   burden.      Macbeth    threatened^ 
that  if  such  a  thing  happened  again  he  would  put 
Macduff's  own  neck  into  the  yoke.     Macduff  tied. 
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to  his  castle  at  Kennacby,  in  Fifesbire.     Macbeth 

foUowed.      Lady  Macduff  held  the  king  in  parley 

iiU  she  saw  a  sail  upon  the  sea;  then,  pointing  to 

A  told  Macbeth  that  under  that  south-bound  sail 

tliere  sat  Macduff,  and  that  if  ever  he  came  back  he 

^ould  work  the  king  trouble  for  tbreatening  to  put 

iis  neck  under  a  yoke.     Wintoun  says  nothing  of 

the  murder  of  the  lady ;  and  of  this  he  would  have 

lia-d  an  especial  opportunity  of  hearing,  as  her  castle 

was  in  his  diocese,  and  local  tradition  lasts  long.  A 

deep  cleft  in  the  bold  rocks  of  Kincraig,  west  of 

Elie,  in  Fifesbire,  is  still  known  as  Macduff's  Cove ; 

and  tradition  says  an  underground  passage  once 

communicated  with  the  castle.     The  village  between 

the  cliff  and  Elie  is  still  called  "  The  Earl's  Ferry," 

hut  there  is  no  hint  of  murder  in  the  humorous 

rendering  of  the  story  "  how  the  lady  laughed  at 

the  king." 

Macduff  fled  to  England ;  "  the  lawful  two  refused 

to  come  with  him ; "  but  Malcolm,  "  the  stark  and 

atout,"   at  least   listened  to  him.      He,   however, 

{eigned  himself   to  be  guilty  of   all   vices,  which 

M^acduff  excused — all  but  falsehood.     Then  Malcolm 

explained  that  he  only  tested  him.     In  all  the  scene 

there  was  no  blame  of  Macbeth.    Indeed,  Wintoun's 

description  of  his  reign  runs — 

"  All  hya  tyme  wes  grot  Plento 
Aboundand,  baith  on  Land  and  Sc. 
He  was  in  justice  ryclit  lawful, 
And  til  his  Legis  all  awful. 
When  Leo  the  Tend  was  Pape  of  Kouic, 
As  Pilgrimo  to  the  Curt  he  come, 
And  in  hys  Almys  he  sew  silver, 
Till  all  pure  folk  that  had  myser, 
^Oli.  X-Vlli.  Y 
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^i\d\lioTi  of  Bishop  Elpliinston's  collections  and  his 
Q«u  *rleaniugs  and  imaginations.  This  was  pub- 
Med  in  Paris,  lo27.  It  was  the  credulity  and 
"Bant  of  discrimination  of  Boece  that  confused  the 
^rue  elements  of  Scotch  history  with  fable,  and 
Me  Lord  Hailes  bitterly  say  of  him,  "  The  Scots 
^^d  been  reformed  from  Popery,  but  not  from 
■Sector  Boece." 

In  regard  to  our  story,  he  first  gives  the  name 

^^  Doada  to  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  11,  who  was 

^^ other  of  Macbeth,  and  describes  her  son  as  a  man 

^^  power  and  genius,  but  by  nature  cruel.     It  is 

p^oece  who  first  invents  the  story  of  Bauquo,  or  at 

«ist  interpolates  him  into  history.     He  even  iiitro- 

tM.  tjces  him  into  Macbeth's  private  dream.    Therefore 

ii^lrie  weird  sisters  had  to  step  into  the  outer  work), 

fc^ll  Macbeth  of  his  father's  death,  which  happened 

t-'M^enty  years  before,  and  hazard  the   prophecy  to 

l^^JKjuo   that    his  childi'en    should   be  kings.      He 

^oes  not  give  Banquu  a  very  noble  role  to  start  with, 

«oivever.     The  tax-gatherer  of   the  king,  he   was 

^'^fied,  wounded,  despoiled,  and  driven  back  in  scorn 

^^his  weak  master,  who  sent  forth  a  small  army  to 

/'"rtii^h  the  rebels.     This  also  was  swept  away;  and 

-•lacljeth  had   to  go   to  restore  order  with  all  the 

^oi'e  severity  because  of  the  weakness  of  his  cousin. 

^•io     story   of  Duncan's   defeats,   of  his   cowardly 

^f'^'acWy  to  the  Danes,  poisoning  Iheni  by  mekil- 

^vort  or  deadly  nightshade  when  he  could  not  fight 

tWu  in  tiie   field,  is  expanded.     Macbeth's  indig- 

liaUon  at  the  appointment  of   Malcolm    Mrince  of 

CwmWland ;    the   instigation   of   his  wife   to   seek 

revenge  fi'om  the  weak  and   incapable  king  fur  his 
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neglect;  liis  summoning  a  council  of  liis 
Bauquo  among  tliom,  and  the  inarch  forth 
gownan  wlicrc  they  slew  the  king,  are 
fully. 

All  historians  say  tliat  ^lacbcth  made  goc 
but  Boeco  is  the  first  vviio  records  the  lawf 
solves.  I  am  inclined  for  many  reasons 
there  is  some  foundation  of  truth  in  the  dra! 
No  one  had  any  interest  in  inventing  anythia« 
would  tell  in  Machelli*^  favour.  It  is  true 
among  these  laws  appears  the  feudal  doctrinej 
all  irdieritance  shall  be  of  the  king's  gifl 
knightly  oath  to  defend  women  and  orphans 
the  coinmonwealj  sworn  also  by  the  king 
inheritance  of  daughters,  and  the  dowry  of  wii 
But  one  special  law,  which  may  be  said  to  coi 
itself  with  compulsory  technical  education,  I  \ 
like  to  note:  *'  Counterfeit  fooles,  minstrels,  jei 
and  these  kind  of  jnglers,  with  such  like  idle 
sons,  that  range  abroad  in  the  country  havii 
special  licence  of  the  king,  shall  be  compelh 
learn  some  science  or  craft  to  get  their  li^ 
they  refuse  so  to  do  they  shall  be  drawn 
horses  in  the  ploughs  and  harrows."  Now  b 
very  language  of  this  law  Macbeth  would  rai 
the  proud  blood  of  the  professional  minstilB 
story-tellers  of  the  country  against  him,  and  s 
state  of  feeling  would  combine  with  the  cc 
foreign  influences  to   dethrone  him  from 
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Scottish  histoi 
Boeco    describes 
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3    Macbeth*s  reign   fully 
and  just  up  to  a  certain  date. 

In   the   story  of  Hamlet  by  Saxo-Grami 


comes 
some  have  thought  there  wftre  two  ITaTiilt'ts.     So  in 
all    letter  histories  of  Macbeth  comes  a  hitch,  as  if 
thor-o  were  two  Macbeths.     The  earlier  and  better 
one    is  derived  from  the  old  records;  the  later  and 
wovse   one  is  woven  out  of  interested  statements 
and    "bardic  **  stories."     The  date  given  for  his  de- 
cline is  interesting.     After  ten  years  of  good  reign- 
^^S"     lie  becomes  smitten  by  a  fury  of  cruelty  and 
oppi'essiou.     That  would  bring  us  to  1050,  the  very 
dato    at  which  he  is  believed  to  have  gone  to  Rome 
^^    See  the  Pope.     So  all  his  wickedness  must  have 
^PF>ened  after  his  absolution — a  sad  consequence 
^'      tlie   rite  if   the   authors   only  realised    it.     lie 
•^>Ue<i   Banquo  then,  and    nothing  ever  succeeded 
^^tli     liim  afterwards.     Boece  invents  the  story  of 
*'  ^^n.Tce.     He  first  says  that  Macbeth  killed   Ladv 
■*-^cc3ufF  and  her   children,  and  probably   through 
P*^^tic  justice  allowed  MacdnfT  to  destroy  Macbeth 
*^S5toad   of  the  *' Lurdan  "  of  Wintoun.     lie   men- 
_*^"*'> »   Lulacli    shortly    as  one    of   the   "  faction    of 
:^    ^oV)oth,"  also  killed  by  Malcolm,  and  speaks  of 
^    ^Icolm  as  if  he  succeeded  at  ou^e,  instead  of  after 

"t-tiree  years'  fight. 
^     -Qoece  unfortunately  wrote  his  history  in  Latin, 


to 
th 


^^^Ti  Bellenden,  Arclideau  of  Moray,  was  appointed 


"translate  it  into  Scottish  prose  for  the  use  of 

*^      young  James  V   about  ]5*]o,  published   l-'t40; 

'^^'^^     William  Stewart,  poet,  and  Master  of  Arts  of 


St 


Andrews,  was  directed  by  Margaret  the  queen, 
^^^ghter  of  Henry  VII,  widow  of   James  IV,  and 
^tlier  of  James  V,  to  translate  it  into  Scottish 
^^^e  for   the  use  of  her  sou.     It  seems   to   have 
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been  commonceil  on  18th  April,  1531,  and  finishel 
on  September  29th,  1535. 

Bellenden  makes  few  critical  varieties  froi 
Boece.  He  says  that  Macbeth  reproached  Duncai 
for  his  weak  government  and  bis  appointment 
Malcolm  as  his  successor,  and  only  after  his  refusj 
to  amend  his  ways  slew  him  by  the  advice  of  tl 
nobles.  **  He  thouofht  he  liad  the  best  right  to  tl 
throne  after  Duncan,  because  he  was  nearest  c3 
blood  thereto  by  the  tenor  of  the  old  laws,  tlu 
where  young  children  were  unable  to  govern,  th 
nearest  of  blood  should  reign."  This  shows  tl 
Malcolm  must  have  been  a  child  then,  as  by  date! 
we  know  he  was.  Bellenden  is  fuller  than  Boeof 
about  the  infllueDce  of  Macbeth^s  wife,  her  desire  tdj 
be  queen,  and  her  advice  that  he  should  conso^ 
with  his  friends.  On  Macbeth's  accession  he  sa^^ 
"  he  brought  the  country  to  great  tranquillity.  HI 
was  the  safe  buckler  of  all  innocent  people,  anil 
diligent  punisher  of  all  injuries  done  against  tM 
conmion wealth.  And  he  endeavoured  to  ma^ 
young  men  increase  in  good  manners,  and  ChurclJ 
men  to  pay  attention  to  divine  service.  In  tli 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  did  many  profitabi 
things  for  liis  country,  but  by  illusion  of  devyll 
he  became  degenerate  from  his  honest  beginninj 
to  most  terrible  cruelty." 

Buchanan's  more  critical  history  appeared 
1582.  Though  in  Latin,  I  cannot  but  thini 
Shakespeare  read  this  special  period  at  least;  k 
the  following  reason.  In  writing  of  Macbetlil 
Buchanan  says,  "  Some  of  our  writers  do  hi'dt 
record  jiiany  fables,  which  are  like  Milesian    ti 
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Hid  i^i  iter  for  the  stage  than  a  history,  and  therefore 
I  oni  i  *  them."  To  this  a  note  is  added  :  **  Milesian 
or .  ti  onsensical,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Miletum  in 
Ionian,  were  infamous  for  telling  tales  so  far  from 
beitig'  true  that  they  had  not  the  least  shadow  of 
trutVi.    in  them." 

It   ^was  from  the  prose  translation  of  Bellenden, 

T&t\ieT*  than  from  Boece's  Latin,  that  Holinshed  and 

Harrison  translated  the  History  of   Scotland  into 

^tiglish  prose  in  1577  (second  edition  1587),  as  it 

was  in  Shakespeare's  time.     Though  it  is  printed  in 

black-letter,  Holinshed  is  more  accessible  for  readers 

I      to-day  than  these  others.    We  find  in  him  naturally 

8icli  errors  continued  as  the  misnaming  of  Duncan's 

'*ther  as  Abbanath  Crinan,  and  of  Macbeth's  father 

^8  Sinel  instead  of  Finley.     The  story  of  Banquo  is 

g^ven  in  full,  and  its  associations  with   Macbeth's 

Jife.    But  he  rather  contracts  the  allusions  to  Lady 

atacbeth ;  he  sums  her  life  up  in  three  lines : 

'But  specially  his  wife  lay  sore  upon  him  to  attempt  the 
thing,  as  she  that  was  very  ambitious,  buniing  in  unqnencli- 
able  desire  to  bear  the  name  of  Queen." 

^'Ven  after  Duncan's  death,  however,  Holinshed 
"^peats  what  all  historians  had  said,  "  Macbeth 
"^gan  well."  It  was  the  murder  of  Banquo  that 
changed  his  nature.  Then  he  commenced  to  em- 
ploy spies,  to  consult  witches,  and  do  tlie  deeds  of 
cruelty  by  which  he  is  now  alone  remembered. 

Macduff's  visit  to  Malcolm,  and  the  tests  applied 
to  him,  are  the  same  as  we  read  in  Shakespeare's 
play.  But  none  of  these  vices,  except  cruelty  and 
iisurpation,  were  applied  by  Holinshed  to  Macbeth. 
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II.  This  brings  me  to  the  second  part  of  my  papet 
which  concerns  tlie  English  portraits  of  Macbeth, ani 
is  practically  a  review  of  Shakespeare's  treatment  o 
his  materials.  The  study  of  Shakespeare's  method 
of  work  rewards  us  by  gliiopses  into  the  psjcha 
logic  and  a?sthetic  processes  of  his  mind.  None  o 
bis  plays  reveal  so  ranch  of  himself  as  does  in 
play  of  '  Macbeth.*  It  is  at  once  the  antithesis  an 
completion  of  the  play  of  '  Hamlet,' — the  contrast 
thought,  feeling,  and  circumstance. 

All  commentators  assert  that  Holinshed  is  t 
sole  authority  on  which  Shakespeare  built  this  pla^ 
I  do  not  think  this  correct,  but  the  reasons  for  n 
belief  require  to  be  given  in  detail.  There  is  l 
doubt,  however,  that  Shakespeare  read  Holinshe 
The  modifications  of  the  history  in  the  play  ari 
from — 

1st.  Suggestions  from  study  and  experience. 

2nd.   Deliberate  alterations  of  liistorical  events, 

3rd.  The  exercise  of  Shakespeare's  poetic  in^ 
tion. 

We  cannot  be  certain  of  any  connection  where 
earlier  literary  works  are  not  extant ;  but  it  is  wo 
naming  some  that  might  have  given  suggestions. 

Between  the  14th    day  of  July,  15G7,  and  t! 
3rd  day  of  March,   15G7-8,  Elizabeth's  Master 
the  Revels  spent   in  preparation   for  seven    pla 
one  tragedy,  and  six  masques,  £634  9s.  5d.     O 
of  these  was  "  a  tragedie  of  the  King  of  Scotte* 
to  ye  which  belonged  the  scenery  of  Scotland  and 
gret  castle  on  the  other  side"   (Uarl.  MS.,    1 
f.  15).    From  Lansdowno  MS.,  ix,  ff.  57  and  58, 
learu   fidler  details   of  these;  also  that  the}' 
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placed  before  tbe  Queen  *'  in  the  hall  upon  Shrove 

Son  clay  and  Slirove  Tuesday  at  night."     And  from 

"^G     jiccount  of  tbc  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  we 

gleaii  the  payment  "to  William  Hiinnyes,  Master  of 

the      Ciiildren   of   the    Queen's    Majesties    Chapoll, 

"poxi   a  warrant  dated  at  Westminster,  the  3nl  of 

Ai8\x*ob,  1567,  for  presenting  a  tragedie  before  her 

^^•"XJCistie   this    Shrovetide    vi'',    xiii*,    iiii**."      This 

*^i*st     play,    presented    by    William    Uuniiis   before 

'^■izabeth,  as  successor  to  Richard  Edwards,  might 

iiiive  been,  of  course,  of  any  other  King  of  Scot- 

*^tn3^     It  niight   even  have  represented   tlie  death 

^'      H>arnley,   which    liad    liappened    on    the   9th    of 

^^  ■->ruary  in  the  year  before.     Only  for  that  there 

^'^^^^^ild  not  have  been  necessary  the*  scenery  of  Scot- 

*^^^^  above  referred  to — a  mountain  on  the  one  side, 

^-^^'^  a  castle  on  the  other. 

-A.  story  of  Macbeth  was  known  by,  and  probably 

^    ^^^ore  1590;  for  on  the  27th  August  of  that  year 

^t*l:ioinas  Millyngton    was  likewise  fined  at  ii'  vi'' 

-'^**    printing  of  a  ballad  contrarye  to  ordur,  which 

^*     f*.lso  presently  paid.     Md. — the  ballad  entituled 

^^*    *  Taminge  of  a  Shrewe  ;  '  also  one  other  ballad 

^^   ^a.acdobeth  "  (Arber's  *  Stat.  Regist.').    On  April 

*~*^l:i,  lo98,  George  Nicolson,  the  English  political 

-,  ^*^Xit,  writes  from  the  Scotch  Court  to  Biirleiirh  : 

-*-t:.    is  regretted    that  the   comedians  of  London 

^^^^Vild  scorn  thekiug  and  the  people  of  tliis  land  in 

^^^x*  play,  antl  it   is   wished    that    the    matter  be 

^_^^^idily  amended,  lest  the  king  and  the  country  bo 

-.     ^^^"I'ed  to  anger"  (St.   Pap.  Eliz.,   Scotch  series, 

^     ^^,   19).     This   might  refer    to  Greene's  Scottish 

^^^istorv  of  James  IV,'  an  exlraordiiunv  and  iinbis- 
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torical  fantasia,  to  some  lost  play,  or  to  a  preli 
nary  draft  of  'Macbeth.'  ■ 

In  Kcmpe*s  *  Nine  Daies  Wonder,*  IGOO,  ther 
an  alliision  to  a  '*  penny  poet,  wboso  fii'st  mal* 
\v[is  tlio  miserable  stolen  story  of  Macdoel,  or  ft 
dobetb,  or  Mae  somewbat,  for  T  am  sure  a  Ma 
was,  tboogb  I  never  bad  tbo  maw  to  see 
Kempe  would  never  thus  have  written  of  a  j 
written  by  iiis  friend  Shakespeare. 

The  mnna;5;ei'  of  the  Earl  of  Nottino^bani's  Acl 
bad  *'  paid  at  the  apoyntment  of  the  Comps 
IHtli  April,  1G02,  unto  Charles  Massey  for  a  Pb 
booke  calk'd  *  Malcolm,  Kyng  of  Scottes,*  tbe  S( 
of  v'',''  according  to  *  Henalowe's  Diary'  (Colli 
edition),  and  there  was  "lent  unto  Tliomas  Do 
ton,  the  27tb  April,  1602,  to  biiye  a  sent  of  mo 
for  tbe  {Scotchman,  for  tbe  Play  called  *  Mal< 
tbe  Kyng  of  Scotes,*  the  some  of  xxx*.'* 

Tlie  contemporary  incidents  of  tbe  tragedy 
Gowry  might  have  also  suggested  ideas  of  treatn 
of  *  Macbeth.'  Tbe  conspiracy  and  tragic  enc 
Gowry,  on  August  atli,  1600,  was  the  conchi 
of  (rouldes  started  years  before.  An  account 
printed  in  Edinburgh  by  Charteris  tbe  same  y 
Chamberlain  writes  to  Dudley  Carlton  on  Nov 
ber  4th,  1G02,  moralising  on  the  fact  '*  tbat  tl 
men  in  three  several  countries  bad  suffered  in 
same  way — ^Essex,  Gowrie,  IJiron  "  (State  Pap 
D.  S.  Eliz.,  185,  48). 

In  December,  1604,  the  king's  players — that 
Shakespeare's  company — brought  upon  tbe  st 
the  *  Tragedy  of  Gowry,'  introducing  the  real  nai 
of  the  actors  (see  Wiuwood's  '  Memorials  of 
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vol.     ii,   pp.   41 — 61-).      Cliaraborlain   to   Winwoot 

wi-ites  from  London,  December  18tb,  1GG4: — **  The 

traag^edj  of  *  Gowry,'  with    all   action    and   actors, 

"f^-tr-H  been  twice  represented  by  the  king's  players, 

'^^iti'ti    exceeding  great   concourse   of    people;    but 

"wl"^ ether  the  matter  be  not  well   handled,   or  that 

It      sliould  be  thought  unfit  that  princes  slionld  bflfl 

plff^^^'ed  upon  the  stage  in  their  lifetime,  1  hear  that 

^*^»«^iei  great  councillors  are  much  displeased  with  it^j 

P^<^    *  fcis  thought  it  shall  l)e  forbidden."  I 

XTiicertain  as  we  must  be  concerning  the  effect  ofM 
'-•■^c^se  forgotten  Scottish  stories  upon  Shakespeare' sm 
^^''^^^'K,  we  are  in  a  very  different  position  in  regard 
*~*      'tr-lic  performance  by  the  students  of  St,  John's, 
^■^^^^ford,   when   the  king  in  his  royal   progress   ap- 
^^''^^ swelled  their  gates  in  1G0.>.     There  arc  descrip- 
-_^^^^«  of  this  by  Isaac  Wake,  the  public  orator,  by 
-p      -*ilip   Stringer,   by  Anthony  Nixon,    and    others. 
^  is    mentioned    in    Nichol's   *  Royal   Progresses.' 

*      note  that  '*  the  conceiptc  whereof  the  king  did 
^*3^  much  applaud." 
^    ^^  o  many  writers  have  alluded  to  this  as  a  Latin 
^y^^*^^^  of 'Macbeth,'  that  I  took  some  trouble  to  find 
^j^^     ^      original,  and   have  given   a  translation  in  the 
.^        ^^>s.*     The  Latin  words  are  to  be  fonnd  printed 
"*-  lie  end  of  the  play  *  Vertnninus,'   by  the  same 
*-Xior,  Dr.  Matthew  Gwynne,  1007.     This  was  also 
^-^    ^^ formed  before  the  king  dining  the  Oxford  visit. 


^-     ^''^nne  seems  to  have  given  much  more  satisfac- 

rw'^^^X  by  the  short  interlude  than  by  his  longer  play. 

*  ^^ugh  we   may  see  at  a  glance  that  it  does  not 

■^  ^^r  to  Macbeth  at  all,  there  is  no  leasouable  doubt 

•  Note  2. 
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that  it  affected  Shakespeare's  conception,  especially 
in  tlio  show  of  the  eight  kings  and  the  reference  to 
-fames  (Act  iv,  sc.  1).*  *  Macbetli '  probably  did 
not  nppcar  until  after  this  **  Progress,"  but  not 
Ioii»  after,  because  in  the  play  of  'The  Puritan,* 
1607,  there  seems  to  be  an  alhision  to  it: — **  We'll 
ha'  tlic  Ghost  i'  the  white  sheet  sit  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  table;"  and  we  may,  therefore,  take  it  for 
granted  that  nothing  after  that  date  stood  in  the 
relation  of  '*  material  "  for  Shakespeare's  play. 

But,  as  a  part  of  "  material,"  I  must  consider 
the  strong  evidence  of  Shakespeare's  acquaintance 
with  the  scenes  lie  described.  Xo  Englishman 
who  had  not  visited  Inverness,  and  experienced  the 
nncxpected  mildness  of  its  northern  climate,  would 
have  thought  of  describing  it  as  "pleasant,"  "deli- 
cate," or  of  noting  the  martins  and  their  nests, 
•'  The  heaven's  breath  swells  wooingly  here,"  he 
adds,  in  Act  i,  scene  6. 

Nor  would  he  have  changed  "the  green  lawn" 
of  IToHnshcd  and  *'  the  pleasant  wood  "  of  other 
writers  into  "  the  blasted  heath  "  near  Forres,  as 
the  spot  where  the  witches  appeared,  unless  he  had 
seen  some  such  moors  lying  gaunt  and  terrible,  as 
witnesses  of  past  winter  storms.  It  is  possible,  and 
even  probable  tlmt  Shakespeare  visited  Scotland 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  After  the  execu- 
tion of  Essex  and  the  imprisonment  of  Southampton 
for  supposed  conspiracies  in  ICUl,  the  Privy  Council 
examined  the  players  whom  Essex  had  eniploycHi 
to  play  *  Richard  II,' — it  was  said  with  a  sinister 
intent. t     They  seem  to  have  been  let  off  for  lack 

•  Note  2,  page  44. 

f  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser.  EHz,,  cclxxTiii,  78,  85. 
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of    evidence  of  complicity  ;  but  the  company  corn- 
plot  od  as  quickly  as  possible  tlieir  London  engage- 
ni^ntts  and  went  to  Scotland,   where  Shakespeare 
ver-y  probably  joined  them. 

I^ing  James  was  so  much  attached  to  Fletcher, 

tlj^«3    English  actor  and  managur,  that  Nicolsoii,  from 

^li^     Scotch  Court,  wrote  to  Bowes  at  the  English 

Oc3ujrt,  March  22nd,  1595:    '*  The  king  heard  that  ■ 

-t'^'lci't-cher  the  player  was  hanged,  and  told  him  and 

^^<:>^or  Aston  so  in  merry  words,  not  believing  it, 

^^,yiiig   very    pleasantly,   that    if  it    were    true    ho 

^^^<^i-ild  hang  them  also"  (State  Papers,  Eliz.,  Scotch 

^*^^^ies  Iv,  59).      There  is  no  record  of  their  play- 

*  ^^  ^   in  London  between  IMarch,  1  601 ,  and  December, 

-*^  ^^02.     Mauningham's  uote-book  says  March,  lt)02, 

^^»  t,  that  was  "  old  style."     The  '*  English  "  players 

^'^'"^fe  highly  honoured  by  the  king  in  Edinburgh  in 

-*-  *^^0,  and  again  in  IGOl.     The  treasurer  of  the  city 

■^"*^«2ord3  in  liis  accounts  payments  to  *  The  English 

^^*^triedians  *'  in  that  year.     After  staying  in  Kdia- 

-**-*■  i*gh  some  time,  James  sent  them  to  Aberdeen  tof 

**'^*^i-ise  his  subjects  there  witli  *'  plays  and  comedies 

^^<i    stage  phiys."     He  gave  them  a  letter  of  recom- 

r*^ *^  »":»dation   to   the   mas^istrates,   who   conferred  on  _ 

'^-^tcber  and  his  company  the  freedom  of  tlie  city.  ■ 

5^^^  Dibdin's  'Annals  of   the  Edinburgh  Starre'). 

**  ^  s  is  getting  very  close  to  Inverness.     It  is  quite  M 

*^^>ly  that  if  Shakespeare  got  as  far  as  Aberdeen  he 

^    ^  "t-^t  further.     For  the  sjiell  of  the  hills  seemed  to 

^''*'"^^e   been    on    him    when   he   wrote    'Macbeth.* 

^^^re  is  at  least  nothing  to  disprove  that  he  was 

*-"^li  the  company  then.     And  we  know  that  he  was 

^^  ^Dciuted  with  Fk-leher  shortly  after,  and  that  it 
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was  but  a  few  days  after  James's  arrival  in  Londoa 
that  he  .sigiio<l  with  his  privy  seal  the  patent  for 
"  the  king's  players,  Laurence  Fletcher,  William 
Shakespeare,  and  Ricbard  Burbage,  &c.,  17th  May, 
1603." 

2nd.  Why  was  it  that  Shakespeare  altered  history, 
so  as  further  to  darken  the  character  of  Macbeth, 
ah'eady,  as  we  have  seen,  clouded  by  later  historians  ? 
Wby  heap  on  him  the  sins  of  a  hundred  years? 

For  more  reasons  than  one.  It  seems  clear  that 
Shakespeare  acted  as  Poet  Laureate  in  this  play. 
The  claims  of  a  king  who  had  highly  honoured  his 
company  in  Scotland  ;  who  had  nnide  it  his  first 
care  to  appoint  tlieiu  his  royal  servants  on  his 
arrival  in  bis  English  metropolis ;  who  had  given 
•them  robes  to  appear  in  his  Coi'ouation  Progress; 
who  had  set  free  from  the  Tower,  with  all  speed  and 
grace,  Shakespeare's  early  patron  and  friend  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  and  had  done  many  other 
kindly  acts, — thu  claims  of  such  a  king  were  strong, 
whether  or  not  he  did,  as  has  been  said,  invite  a 
play,  expanding  the  suggestions  of  the  Oxford 
Triumph.  Shsikcspenrc  could  not  degrade  himself 
and  his  art  by  the  gross  flattery  of  a  Bacon  ;  but 
ho  flattered,  nevertheless,  with  delicate  taste  and 
artistic  skill.  The  combination  of  such  flattery 
with  his  poetic  conception  was  the  triumph  of  a 
Laureate's  insjiiration.  He  never  meanwhile  forgot 
his  patriotic  sympathies  as  an  Englishman.  The 
subject  of  the  play  was  associated  with  the  king's 
family  history,  the  scenes  cast  in  his  fatherland, 
but  at  a  period  too  remote  to  suggest  uatiomd 
jealousies, — indued,  on  one  of  those  rare  occasions 


11   lUe  l?jnglisu  couu 
reJa,tions  with  tlie  Scots. 

Duucaii,  Malcolm,  Banqiio,  James,  wero  the  cha- 

r*n. esters   be  was  expected   to  lionoui*.      His  poetic 

iii^ftstiiict   showed  bim  that  the  simple  truth  of  Mac- 

t>otli,  defrauded  by  Duncau,  fightiug  with  bim  and 

killing   him    ou  the    held,  would    not   inspire   the 

initiate  horror  needed  to  carry  over  the  sytiipatby 

^^  "tbu  audience  at  once  to  Malcolm,  who  afterwards 

^^"<^u  his  crown  from  jMacbeth  in  the  same  way  as 

'-*■*'-?     had   done  from   Malcolm's  father.      Therefore 

^-'t-incan's  weakness  was  dignified  by  his  being  made 

**•      gentle  old   man  ;    Macbeth's  national   duty  ren- 

cl  «3i-c(i  unnecessary  by  the  presence  of  Malcohu  as  a 

^*"a.vo  youth  instead    of  a    helpless   child;  iidierit- 

**'^'^co   treated  on  modern  lines  ;  and  the  details  of 

*-**^  murder  of   DufFo   by  Donewald,  seventy-three 

^   ^^^i*s  before,  carried  over  to  the  credit  of  Macbeth, 

^t,lj   the  added   horror    of  making    him   bear    the 

^^ife  himself,  instead  of  employing    murderers  as 

^-^^iiuwalddid. 

^"either  Donewald  nor  Macbeth  in  Holinshed  were 

.       ^^•^ibled   with   remorseful   visitings   for   what   they 

^^^^    done.     And  thouj[jfli  in  Duffc's  murder  nature 

*^^^^  the  kingdom  mourned,  and  the  sun  itself  grew 

^^•^**k.    (it  was    really   eclipsed),  at  Duncan's  death 

^t^Urc  kept    her    tlioughts   to   herself,   the  people 

,       J *^ iced,  and  historians  unanimously  wrote,  **  Muc- 

*^^li   bearan  well."      It  was  Kenneth  II,   who  had 

^    ^I'etly  slain  by  poison  the  son  of  this  same  mur- 

^^^'^U  DutJe  that  bis  own  sou  might  succeed,  who 

^*-iuOed   sleep,   saw    vision.5,  and    heard    voices   of 

^U's  iudgnieiit.      The  murderer's  son    was  Mai- 


I 


I 


)lm    II — also    a    murderer, — tlie    grandfather    of 

geof 

I,  the 


luncan.     The  snperstition  of  Duffe,  the  reveii 
loiiGwald,  the  guilty  imaginatious  of  Kennctl: 


ice  of  Cullen,  the  covetousness  of  Gryme,  are  all 
^ded  by  Shakespeare  to  Holiuslied*s  picture  of 
placbeth,  as  well  as  *'  the  manifest  vices  of  Eng- 
fishmeii," — a  pliraso  that  Shakespeare  was  too 
patriotic  to  quote.     When  Malcolm  charges  himself 

fitli  all  the  seven  deadly  sins,  to  test  his  visitor, 

[acduff    in  Holinshed  does   not  apply  to  Macbeth 

lore  than  cruelty  and  usurpation. 
The  character  that  Shakespeare  saw  looming  out 
if  the  seething  and  chaotic  past  of  Scottish  history 
iiras  a  national  representative  of  the  kings  preceding 
Malcolm  Canmore,  made  clear  by  a  foreshortening 
pf  histor}^ ;  a  generalised  idea  of  race,  worked  up, 
^ke  the  superimposed  photographs  of  Galton,  which 
bring  out  the  generic  peculiarities.  Only  Galton'^ 
become  representative  of  general  characteristics  in 
^  faint,  blurred  way.  Shakespeare's  generalised 
ideas  became  a  real  man,  with  character  clearly 
butlined,  distinct,  and  individual. 
'  Holinshed  wrote  in  three  lines  what  he  had  to 
jay  of  Lady  Macbeth  j  but  Shakespeare  also  com- 
bines witlj  hers  the  story  of  Donewald's  wife.  In 
ber  remarkable  ending  one  sees  traces  of  Shake- 
Ipeare's  study  of  Timothy  Bright's  '  Treatise  on 
Idclancholy,  containing  the  causes  thereof,  and 
Reasons  of  the  strange  efl'ects  it  worketh  in  our 
Icniuds  and  bodies'  (158G),  one  of  the  publications 
&f  Shakespeare's  Stratford  friend,  Riehanl  Field, 
^he  ap|)rentice  and  successor  of  the  great  printer, 
VautroUier. 
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The  story  of  young  Siward  Shakespeare  took  from 

Jloliiished's    *Eiiglaiur   (borrowed   from  Henry  of 

ifuiritiDgdon).     Tin?  dates   are  rim  together  to  in- 

ci*^a.sc   effect.      Young   Siward   died  in   1054,  old 

Si  w^vrd  in  1055;  Macbeth  in  1057,  the  same  year  as 

TWorfinn  of  Orkney;  and  Lidacb  in  1058. 

^^iiit   I   have  long   been    convinced   that   Shake- 

^^F^c^sire's  inspiration  was  further  assisted,  and  that 

*^^  <3onsulted  another  history  of  Scotland  than  Ilobn- 

®'^^<3,  and   one,  too,   that   was  not   published  until 

**^^"^^  after  his  date.*     If  he  did  so,  the  probability 

■^^^-t;     he    wrote   the    play   by   royal  request  is  im- 

"-■^^Tisely  increased.    Master  Williau)  Stewart's  poeti- 

^^*  'tr'anslatiou  of  Boece,  alread}^  noticed,  was  finished 

^^^      1-535.     There  were  doubtless  many  manuscript 

^^-*r*ies  at  one  time.     Most  certainly   King  James 

^^"''ild  have  the  original  manuscript,  and  it  is  quite 

*^*^-*^sible  that  he  lent  it  to  the  poet  of  his  royal  com- 

*^  ^""^y  of  players,  or  employed  a  clerk  to  read  it  to 

*^*^.     Various  divergences  from  the  original,  various 

^^^^plifications  of  the  text,  either  based  on  tradition 

^^^       Poetic  invention,  with  a  tendency  to  aggrandise 

-^  ^   ^^    SStuart  line  for  which    the  poet    sung,    give  a 

^^iiict  character  to  this   work.      It  very  largely 

'-|^  ^^ir*pleraents  the  stories  of  Macbeth  and  his  wife. 

.T^     ^very  case  in  which  Stewart  differs  from  Holin- 

^<^1,  Shakespeare  follows  Stewart!     Of  course  we 

4;;^^^^t  select  from  his  rendering  the  characters  that 

^^kespeare  combines  in  Macbeth  and  his  wife. 
>       ^t  is  Stewart  who  makes  DoncwakFs  wife  bid  her 
^sband  look  up  clear,  and  leave  all  the  rest  to  her. 


tt 


Is   Stewart  who    turns  the    conversation   after 

Stewart's  "  Croniclis."  first  printed  in  the  Rolls  Series,  1858. 

"^OL.  xvm.  z 
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supper   to    Donewald's    indebtedness    to  the  ki7i<?"; 
(Macl)Gth  had  nothing  to  be  grateful  for).     It    h 
Stewart  who  suggests  the  idea  of  a  swoon,  not    in 
the  lady,  however,  but  in  Donewald  himself : 

"  Dissimulat  syne,  for  to  fall  in  swoun 
As  he  wer  dcid  thair  to  the  ertU  felt  tloun, 
Sone  after  syne  quhen  that  he  did  retorn 
Out  of  his  swoun  he  stude  lang  in  ane  horn." 

It  is  Stewart  who  expands  the  feelings  of  the 
Kenneth  who  murdered  Malcolm  into  visions  simil^^^ 
to  Macbeth's.  It  is  Stewart  who  represents  Jklac- 
beth  brooding  over  the  king's  injuries,  and  wl**" 
suggests  the  opinions  of  others  as  to  his  charaot^^ 
before  his  wife  induced  bim^ — 

"  For  til  destroy  his  cousing  and  his  king  .  .  . 
So  foul  ane  blek  to  put  into  his  gloir, 
Quhilk  lialden  wes  of  sic  honour  befoir." 

It  is  Stewart  wlio  sketches  the  character  of  La.<^J  J 
Macbeth  full}?,  and  speaks  of  her  scolding  b^**™ 
husband,  and  calling  him  a  coward.  It  is  Stew»f*^ 
who  describes  Macbeth  as  a  fatalist  throughout,  j 
and  who  sketches  the  picture  of  Iiim  standing"* 
paralysed  by  the  forest  having  moved,  refusing  ^^ 
fight,  while  his  followers  desert  him  who  would  tiot' 
defend  himself.  It  is  Stewart  who  broaches  tt^ 
idea  of  perpetuity  to  Banquo's  race,  who  shou^" 
reign  *'  til  the  warldis  end."  So  many  other  si*^' J 
gestions,  phrases,  and  words  even,  given  only  l^/™ 
Stewart,  are  followed  by  Shakespeare,  that  I  c^^  . 
only  believe  that  he  either  directly  consult- ^"nB 
Stewart's  work,  or  some  other  play  based  on  tl"»  ^ 
work.  Shakespeai'e's  *'  right  copious  and  haj>  %^^ 
industry  "  was  famed  by  his  contemporary,  Webst^ 


it\  "his  preface  to  *  Vittoria  Corarabona,  or  tbe  White 
t^evil,'  and  we  need  not  shrink  from  the  idea  because 
it  required  labour. 

The  supernatural  element  in  Macbeth  was  also 
•distorted  from  its  natural   colouring  and  duo  pro- 
portion by  royal  influence.     Holinshed  and  Stewart 
flistinguish,  what  Shakespeare  does  not,  the  stately 
Sg'ures  of  the   three   weird  sisters,  that  reveal  un- 
sought, the  truth,  and  the   witches,  dealers   with 
^atan,  whom  the  falling  king  afterwards  sought, 
'V'Vieii  he  learnt,  to  his  cost,  that  **  they  keep  the  word 
^^  promise  to  our  ears,  and  break  it  to  our  hearts." 
Both  historians  had  suggested,  in  the  description 
^^   tiie  sickness  of  King  Duffe,  some  of  the  charac- 
^^^ristics   of  the  Avitches.     Othei's  are  suggested  in 
^ti€  trial    of   Dr.    Fian,    1591,    in  league    with  the 
'^itches,  who  were  said  to  have  tried  to  drown  the 
*c:iiig  crossing  from    Denmark.     In  the  description 
^f  this  trial  called  *  Newes  from   Scotland/  it  is 
^stiii  that  the  **  witches  sailed  in  sieves."  A  pamphlet 
^ri   the     subject,    with     additions     by    Archbishop 
Harsnett    and    Thomas     Baker    the    Antiquarian, 
appeared     in     lOOo.      *  Summer's    last   Will    and 
estament,  1600/  says  *' Witclies  for  gold  will  sell 
man  a  wind  ;  "  but  there  is  no  time  now  to  lincfer 
ver  the  many  minor  details  that  enrich  our  con- 
■eptions  of  Shakespeare's  work. 

Reginald  Scot's  *  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft  *  had 
'Ppoared  in  1584. 

Ijut  another  volume  had  affected  Shakespeare 
"^o^e  than  all  these,  one  even  yet  too  scantily 
Noticed  by  commentators.  King  James  himself  had 
P'^Mished   in  Edinburgh  in  1597,  and  in  London  in 
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1 603,  a  *  Book  on  Daemonologie.*  A  book  written 
by  a  king  under  any  circumstances  was  not  likely 
to  pass  unnoticed  ;  but  a  book  written  by  the 
king  whom  Shakespeare  was  planning  to  honour 
might  not  be  ignored.  The  king  had  proved  the 
existence  of  witches  and  evil  spirits  against  Scot 
the  Englishman,  who  had  denied  them,  and  asserted 
their  wickedness  against  Wierus,  the  German  pb}'- 
sician,  who  had  excused  them.  He  analysed  the 
motives  of  those  who  sought  to  pry  into  the  for- 
bidden future.  Such  evil  practices,  he  said,  were 
generall}^  begun  '*  from  curiosity,  revenge,  or  greed 
of  gear;'*  (the  first  witch  shows  revenge  in  Act  i, 
80.  3).  Tlie  king  divided  sorcerers  into  two  classes  : 
powerful  necromancers,  tempted  by  desire  of  know- 
ledge, who  could  command  Satan  ;  and  witches  of 
inferior  power,  who  served  Satan  for  reward.  The 
king  informs  us  tliat  witches  arc  ugly  and  old,  and 
hence  Shakespeare's  ghastly  picture  of  those  "  that 
should  be  women." 

The  introduction  of  Hecate  to  the  other  thre« 
witches  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  romantic' 
nature  of  Shakespeare's  genius.  But  if  he  had  in- 
tended the  first  group  to  represent  the  inhabitants 
of  the  elderu  world,  or  had  studied  the  classic  attri- 
butes of  the  Parca?,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos, 
he  would  have  found  to  these  often  added  a  fourth, 
called  Proserpina,  Diana,  or  Hecate.  R.  Scot,  in 
his  '  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft '  says,  •*  The  witches 
believe  that  in  the  night-time  they  ride  abroad  with 
Diaua,  the  goddess  of  tiic  pagans  "  (b.  iii,  c.  16) ;  and 
the  king  states  that  *'  the  fourth  kind  of  sperites, 
wliich  by  the  Gentiles  was  called  Diaua  and   her 
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wandering  Court,  and  by  us  called  Phairie,"  Diana 
Triformis,  or  Hecate,  might  thus  naturally  enough 
mingle  with  other  uncanny  things  of  darkness. 

In  the  *  Haralet'  as  acted  in  Germany,  1603,  Pban- 
tasmo  says,  *'  0  Hecate,  thou  queen  of  witches.'* 
Iti  the  prologue  to  the  same  play  also  the  three 
Furies  address  Night  by  the  name  of  •'  Hecate." 

••  The  Witch**  of  Middleton  was  later,  and  bor- 
rowed from  Shakespeare,  Macbeth' s  were  not  called 
watches  at  the  first.  Dr.  Simon  Forraan,  describing 
tile  play  on  the  stage  in  1610,  says,  "There  stood 
before  them  three  women,  fairies  or  nympbes." 

King  James  had  fully  described  the  four  different 

Kinds  of  spirits    that   follow   and    trouble   certain 

people.     The  first  were  Spectia,   or   Umbra  Mor- 

tuorum,  haunting  houses  and  sohtary  places.     Ano- 

tter  kind  assume  a  dead  bod}^  wherein  they  lodge; 

'  tbey  can  easily  open  without  dinne  any  door  or 

^viihIq^  and  enter  thereat,  .  .  .  where  they  apjyear 

•    •    •  .  either  to  forewarn  people  or  to  discover  to 

tuem  the  will  of  the  defunct,  or  what  was  the  way 

^^   his  slauchter,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  the 

**istones  Prodigious."     Was  thi*  vision  of  Banquo 

*^no   of  these  embodied  spirits  sent  to  convict  Mac- 

^^^th  ?     King   James  might   well   think   so,  if   he 

F*«t*ased,  remembering  what  hu  himself  had  written. 

"^^^d  therefore  I  think  that  a  real  ghost  must  have 

^Ppeared  on  the  stage  in  the  original  play,  so  as  to 

^    visible  to  the  spectators,  the  other  actors  beiuij 

apposed  not  to  see  it,  rather  thau  that  the  audi- 

*^c^  should  be  forced  to  imagine  Macbeth's  vision 

*^      his  fellow-actors  did.     The  triunij>li  of  Shake- 

P^are*8  art  lies  in  his  power  of  satisfyiug  the  two 
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conceptions.  Let  the  king  please  himself  and  see 
bis  ghost;  Shakespeare  reserves  to  himself  his 
kingdom  in  the  world  of  psychologj'.  Only  his 
imaginative  characters  see  citlier  witches  or  ghosts, 
onl}*  his  most  imagiuativ^o  character  in  its  highest 
states  of  tension  sees  visions  and  hears  voices— sees 
the  dagger  and  hears  the  voice,  *'  Sleep  no  more.** 
Macbeth's  conscience  having  become  hardened, 
gave  him  no  terror  before  Banqno's  murder,  till  at 
the  feast  he  said,  '*  Would  he  were  here,"  and  his 
imagination  woke  I  The  vision  of  Banquo  rose,  not 
as  he  saw  him  last,  but  as  the  murderer  described 
Jiim,  *'  with  twenty  mortal  murders  on  his  crown." 

King  James  says,  *'  I  think  it  is  possible  that  the 
devil  may  prophesy  to  them  when  he  deceives  their 
imaginations  in  that  sort,  as  well  as  when  he  plainly 
speaks  unto  tliem  at  other  tymes  for  their  pro- 
phesy ings."  The  falsehood  of  the  witches'  words 
are  proved  to  Macbeth,  who  sought  them;  and 
proved  true  to  Banquo's  issue,  who  sought  them  not. 

Incongruous  with  the  northern  spirit  as  is  the 
semi-supernatural  suggestion  regarding  the  genius 
of  Banquo,  it  acts  as  another  delicate  compliment 
to  the  king,  and  shows  traces  of  Shakespeare's 
reading  of  his  Plutarch  for  his  Roman  plays. 
"Under  him  my  genius  is  rebuked,  as  it  is  said 
Mark  Antony's  was  by  Caesar's"  (Act  iii,  sc.  i). 

ord.  When  the  industrious  Shakespeare  had  pre- 
pared his  material,  tlie  poetic  Shakespeare  elaborated 
his  conception  of  a  contrast  to  his  Hamlet.  Macbeth 
was  thrown  back  in  time,  and  cast  loose  from 
Christianity.  His  weakness  in  good,  and  his 
strenij;th  in   wickedness  alike,  are   shown   to    arise 
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from  his  having  no  elevating  ideal,  no  inner  saving 

faith   outreaching   to    the    Beyond.      He   had   no 

wakeful  conscience  of  his   own,  keen-sighted  and 

ready  to  detect  the  first  movements  of  great  sins ; 

but  only  a  jumble  of  customs,  desires,  and  fancies, 

li     ntilitarian  creed   based   on  love  of  approbation, 

wbose  highest  standard  was  "the  golden  opinioDs" 

of    others.     That   lost,  he   had   no  internal  moral 

force  to  support  him  in  his  high  duties,  and  he  fell 

ii'om  bad  to  worse.     He  was  quite  willing  to  commit 

murider  if  he  thought  he  would  not  be  found  out. 

3is  lower  self,  tainted  by  sin,  sought  out  wizards 

a-nd  witclies,  and  he  tried  to  secure  his  throne  by 

bh)od.    His  imagination  was  the  concrete  and  limited 

itnagination  of  a  savage,  who  feared  the  supernatural, 

yet  would  jump  the  life  to  come  to  attain  his  earthly 

6n<l8.      He    was  brave   and    determined,   and   his 

physical  courage  never  failed,  though  for  a  moment 

"is  manhood  quailed  l)efore  the  terrible  vision  of  the 

"Murdered  Bauquo,  and  at  the  mortal  sight  by  which 

**©  discovered  "the  juggliug  of  the  fiend  that  lied 

^*ke  truth."    But  the  poet  carries  back  our  sympathy 

^o  tlie  vanquished  man,  who,  alone  and  deserted  b}' 

^en  and  spirits,  willed  to  die  with   harness  on  his 

•^Hck.     And  this  is  the  mission  of  the  true  tragic 

P<^et.    Full  of  crime  as  Shakespeare  made  Macbeth, 
1  .  .  .  ... 

7*^  painted  of  him  a  picture  grand  in  its  lurid  colour- 

^^Hi  equalled  only  in  power  and  in  interest  by  the 

Satan  "  of  Milton's  'Paradise  Lost.'     And  from 

'^c    stories    he    contracted    into    Macbeth's    life, 

•^hakespearo    evolved    a    play  on    broad    elemental 

•^es,  a  picture  of  Destiny,  stern  as  a  Greek  tragedy, 

^^   I'ather   as  three  Greek    tragedies,    a    trilogy  of 
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crime,  triumph,  and  punishment;  a  play  in  whicli! 
romance  and  love-makiog,  by-play  and  fun,  bave  no 
place ;  in  which  even  the  pure  matronly  love  of  Lady 
Macbeth  was  clouded  from  the  very  outset  by  am- 
bition;  and  yet,  taken  all  in  all,  it  remains,  perluips, 
the  phiy  ujo^t  widely  read  and  deeply  studied  of  all. 

The  cliaracter  of  LEidy  Macbeth  is  even  more 
Shakespeare's  original  creation  than  that  of  her 
husband.  There  is  nothing  in  literature  that  one 
can  note  as  a  parallel.  The  character  of  Rossa, 
painted  by  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  in  bis^lay 
of  **  Mustapha,"  seems  modelled  after  hers,  but 
lacks  all  Shakespeare's  finer  touches.  Through  the 
early  scenes  of  the  play  comes  a  faint  whisper  of  the 
hidden  wrongs  of  Macbeth  and  his  wife,  that  induce 
them  so  readily  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  oppor- 
tunity, showing  Shakespeare's  suppressed  study. 

Hasty  readers  are  apt  to  blame  Lady  Macbeth  for 
being  the  temptress  of  her  noble  husband.  But 
even  in  the  play  Shakespeare  shows  that  the  thought 
had  occurred  to  Macbeth  before  he  spoke  to  his  wife : 

'*  Stare,  hide  your  fires, 

Let  not  light  sue  my  black  and  deep  desires, 
The  vyo  wink  at  the  liJind,  yet  let  that  be 
Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  doue  to  see." 

Act  i,  sc.  4. 

His  hesitations  arose  only  from  doubts  of  the 
prudence  of  present  action,  through  the  dread  of 
losing  these  precious  "  golden  opinions."  The  ad- 
miration his  wife  awakened  in  him  by  her  bold 
counsel  stimulated  him  to  try  to  keep  her  golden 
oinnion  and  risk  the  others.  When  she  urged,  not 
the   crime,    but    promptness    and    decisiveness    in 
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action,  he  hesitated  ;  but  when,  descending  to  his 
lower  level,  she  showed  him  how  he  might  do  it, 
and  yet  evade  suspicion,  he  yielded  at  once.  She 
was  more  fearless  and  impetuous  than  her  husband ; 
more  direct,  more  self-sufficing,  and  more  interiorly 
simple.  Her  imagination  was  of  a  colder,  more  in- 
tellectual type.  Warm  in  her  affection  for  her 
husband,  she  was  proud  of  his  kingly  qualities,  and 
wished  him  to  be  free  to  exercise  them.  The  weak, 
indolent  king,  whose  sole  prop  Macbeth  had  been 
and  was,  had  ungratefully  slighted  him  by  making 
Malcolm  the  centre  of  attraction  at  the  time  that 
Macbeth  was  the  true  hero,  and  had  given  the  untried 
youth  the  inheritance  the  brave  man  deserved. 

The   weird   sisters    had   said    that  "  Macbeth   in 

spite  of  all   would  be  king."     Let  him  become  so 

^ow,  while  the  country  honoured  him  and  needed 

^ini,  while    Duncan    was  weak   and   Malcolm  was 

young.     They  would    go   away    to   their   southern 

Capital,  and  it  might  be  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life 

^V'ere  Macbeth  to  follow  him  and  attack  him  there 

'^.tei*.       Regardless    of    other    considerations,    she 

^**ove  towards  her  end.     It  was  only  after  it  was 

^^tained   that  her  conscience   awoke,  and   waking, 

^*^Vyr  ceased  to  gnaw.     She  at  last  recognised  the 

^^oral  elements  of   responsibihty  and    retribution, 

^^d  in  her  bitter  remorse  stands  on  a  much  higher 

plane   than   her  husband.     Her  clear   intellect  re- 

J^^^ised  their  united  action  to  be  .sin;  and  acknow- 

^^'Jged  that  she,  the  sharer  in  the  one,  shared  all 

^<i    other  sins   of  her  husband  that   flowed    from 

^*^t  one.     Macbeth  deadened  his  imagination  and 

^Uted   his  feelings  by  repeated  crimes;   his  wife 
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thinned  tlie  veil  of  sense,  and  let  her  late-born  ima- 
gination  reign,  while   brooding   over  the   terrible 

past,  until  it  made  tier  mad. 

Shakes peiire,  with  conaummatc  art,  restores  some- 
what of  symj.iathy  for  her,  as  he  had  done  for  her 
husband.  He  never  could  have  written  the  speech 
of  Malcolm  with  which  the  play  closes,  as  it  gene- 
rally is  printed.  He  would  never  have  cast  away 
his  labours,  or  demeaned  his  art,  by  recalling  the 
thounfhts  of  his  listeners  to  the  evils  of  "  this  dead 
butcher,  and  his  fiend-like  queen  ;"  but  would 
have  left  them  to  go  to  their  homes  with  the  tragic 
feeling  aching  in  tlieir  hearts,  and  the  lesson  of  his 
play  moving  their  souls,  that  in  the  beginning  we 
must  stay  evil  and  avoid  crimes,  and  that  we  our- 
selves are  not  sufficient  so  to  do  without  a  stan-  fl 
dard  higher  than  ourselves.  Other  scenes  show 
alteration  by  an  inferior  hand,  such  as  the  second 
scene  of  Act  I ;  but  these  last  words  are  an  addi- 
tion, similar  in  nature  to  those  historic  glosses 
that  1  liavo  tried  to  show  you  have  been  added 
through  the  centuries  to  the  contemporary  por- 
trait of  the  brave  king  whose  strong  hand  sustained 
eleventh  century  Scotland  during  seventeen  years.* 

*  Dr.  Gatiiett  kindly  sugge&tedto  me  that  it  may  be  worth  noting 
that  Milt4»n,  who,  in  epite  of  his  Puritan  predilectioua,  buuoured 
Shukcspoiire  even  to  reverence,  seemed  to  have  been  dissatisfied 
with  hia  (reatment  of  Maebeth.  Among  the  list  of  the  subjects 
that  ho  drew  up  in  bis  youth,  as  plans  for  his  work,  he  notes  for 
tragedies  '  Scotch  Stories,  or  rather  British  of   the  North  Parts.* 

2.  '  Duffo  and  Dunewald,'  a  stranf;e  etory  of  witchcrait  and  murder- 

3.  Kenneth,  who,  having  pctisoned  Malcolm  Dutfe,  i^  slain  by  Fenelhi- 

4.  Macbeth.  The  uiattei'  of  Duneau  may  be  expressed  by  the 
appearing  of  his  ghost."  Thus  he  sepai'atea  the  two  main  elements 
of  Shakespeare's  stoi'y,  and  seems  to  think  another  conception  than 
that  of  Shakespeare  desii'able  (Ma^sou's  '  Milton,'  ii,  115). 
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NOTES. 


Note  1. 


i  Lt«t  0]  Kings  of  Scotland  from  Dungallus  to  Malcolm  III,  showing 
Pedigree  of  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth. 


^^TIS,  of  the  old  Scottish  race. 
r^®>  United  the  i-oyal  races  of  Picts  and  Scots, 
'^•th  I,  eldest  son  of  Alpine,  843-859. 
^^^iiald,  second  son  of  Alpine,  859—863. 
^■^^tine  I,  eldest  son  of  Kenneth,  863—877. 

*«UiQ8|  or  Eocha,  second  son  of  Kenneth,  877 — 878. 
^^X  last  descendant  of  Dungallus,  878—889. 
*^H  son  of  Constantine,  889—900. 

^nstantine  II,  son  of  Ethus,  900—943. 
**'colm  I.son  of  Donald,  943-4. 
Ijidnlph,  son  of  Constantine  II,  954—962. 

*"»>«,  eldest  son  of  Malcolm  I,  962—967 

CoUen,  son  of  Indulph,  967—971. 
^«aneth  II,  second  son  of  Malcolm  I,  971—995. 
Constantine  III,  son  of  Callen,  995—997. 
****fETH  III,  or  Gi-yme,  son  of  Duffe.         - 
^<»loolm  n,  son  of  Kenneth  II,  1005—1034 

^^can,  son  of  Bethoc,  _.  I.  ___ 

1034—1040. 

^Kacbeth,  son  of  Doada, 
1040-1057. 
^^>UCH,  son  of  Gruoch, 

1057—1057-8. 
Halcolm  m,  son  of 
Dancan,  m.  Margaret 
Atheling,  1057-8—1092. 


Malcolm, 

Prince  of 

Cumberland. 


Bodhe. 


Bethoc  or 
Beatrice 

m. 
Crinan. 

I 
Duncan. 


Doada 
Finlegh. 


Gruoch 

m.  (first) 
Gilcomgain. 


\ 

Malcolm, 

killed  by 

Malcolm 

II. 


Macbeth. 
m.  Gruoch 
after  death 
of  Gilcomgain. 


LULACH. 
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Translation  of  the  O^vford  Litedude  of  Banquo. 

Note  2, 

The  short  "play"  presented  before  the  king  on  his  visit  to  Oxford, 
outside  the  north  gate  of  the  city,  by  the  Btudcnts  of  St.  John's 
Three  pretended  sibyls  thus  hailed  ivius  us  from  the  forest  :— 

"  Report  is  that  prophetic  Bisters  once 
Sang  endless  realm,  great  king,  unto  tby  race. 
Fertile  Loebahor  Banquo  owned  as  Thane, 
The  sceptre  not  to  Banquo,  but  his  seed, 
They  prophesied  in  everlasting  gift, 
When.  Ba>nquo  leaving  the  court,  was  hid  in  the  forest. 
We  three  similar  fortunes  sing  to  thee  and  thine, 
When  thou,  much  longed  for,  comest  from  the  woods  to  the  town. 
And  we  aalute  thee — 

1.  Lord  of  Scotland,  bail. 

2.  Hail,  King  of  England. 

3.  Chief  of  Ireland,  bail. 

1.  Hail,  who  to  Gaul  bast  title,  lands  elsewhere  ! 

2.  Hail,  whom  erst  severed  Britain  wholly  owns ! 

3.  Hail,  mighty  King  of  Britain,  Ii-cland,  Gaul! 

1.  HsiiL  Anne,  daughter,  sister,  wife,  mother  of  kings  ! 

2.  Hail,  Heury,  thy  fair  prince  and  Britain's  heir  I 

3.  Hail,  Charles,  the  leader  of  the  Foliah  wars. 

1.  Nor  bounds  to  fate,  nor  dates  to  these  we  fi.\. 

The  globe  your  realm,  the  stars  your  fume  shall  buund. 

B^peat  thou,  King  Canute  of  fourfold  praise, 

Exceed  thine  ancestors  and  match  the  sun. 

Nor  bloodshed,  wars,  nor  anxious  times  we  plant. 

No  frenzy  is  in  us,  hut  we  are  warmed 

By  the  divinity  muved  Thomas  White, 

The  London  knight,  in  dreams  to  build  thi»  house 

Unto  the  Muses  ?     Unto  God,  and  guardian  John, 

For  Christ's  precursor  bade  this  loved  of  God, 

And  ehiefest  care,  go  to  the  house  of  Christ 

To  worship.     So,  this  salutation  made, 

Go,  and  the  academy  rejoice  at  thee." 

M.  G. 

The  title-page  of  the  vulumc  bears  '  Vertuuinus,  or  the  Oxonit 
Anuivei'sary,  2[>th  August,  16Q5,  erected  on  the-  stage  before  Kin^fl 
James,  Prince  Heury.    the   nobles,   and  the   Jobnsmen.     Londonu4 
Nicholas  Aker,  printed  by  Ed.  Blount,  ItiOT.' 
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Hona  from   Stewart   on    the   linen   IreairJ    hy 
Shakespeare. 
Note  3. 
35,939,  page  518,  vol.  ii,  Stewart's  '  Oroniclifl  of  Scotland.' 
'  That  sanien  tyme  wea  Bindi-i<>  men  af  guile, 
Richt  fair  and  young,  of  Donewaldua  bloode. 
Throw  ill  coansall  of  lordis  in  that  land, 
Bebellaris  war  all  of  that  samin  band. 
This  Donewald  oft  prcvit  in  tbat  place. 
With  fair  trettie  for  till  obtene  tliame  grace, 
Bot  all  fur  nocht.  that  tymc  it  wald  nr>cbt  be. 
Withont  mercic  tha  war  all  hangit  hie. 
QnhaJTof  that  tyme  oonaauit  bee  greit  yre 
Into  luB  mind,  better  than  any  fyre. 
With  appetite,  for  to  revengit  be. 
And  ever  he  mocht,  with  greit  crudelJtie. 
Dreidand  to  be  suspectit  of  that  cvynie. 
With  pleasant  vnlt  diasimulat  that  tyme, 
At  all  power  ay  for  to  pleis  the  king. 
Ab  he  had  rakkit  richt  litlll  sic  thing. 
This  Donewald  that  tyme  he  had  ane  wyffe, 
Quhilk  tenderly  he  lovit  as  hin  lyfc, 
Peraauit  weiil  hca  be  his  Baid  nianeir, 
His  cotintenance,  his  sad  and  hevic  cbeir, 
That  he  was  wamit  of  his  will  that  far. 
The  Ian  gar  ay  apperand  to  bo  war. 
Dreidand  at  him  dieplesit  was  the  king, 
Bycht  oft  at  him  echo  askit  of  sie  thing. 
This  Donewald,  a»  kyndlie  is  to  be 
Unto  bis  wyfe,  bo  tender  luif  hud  he, 
Aa  leill  luifTarig  to  utfaer  aould  be  kynd. 
He  schew  to  hir  the  secreit  of  biB  mynd. 
How  that  he  wes  commoutt  at  the  King; 
Content  scho  wea  richt  bartUe  of  that  thing ; 
And  he  cald  nocht  his  pui-pofiG  weill  ciim  till 
That  cauBit  him  to  want  part  of  htis  will. 
This  wickit  wyfe  qnhen  echo  bard  him  so  tell. 
Into  hir  mynd  baitb  furiouft  and  fell, 
Peraauit  weill  his  baitrent  at  the  king; 
Content  Bcho  wea  richt  hartlie  of  that  thing. 
For  quhy  herself  waa  of  the  same  intent. 
For  hir  freindia  the  king  that  lime  had  schent 
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For  thair  tresmone,  befoir  as  I  Tiaif  told, 

This  wickit  wyffe  that  bitter  wee  and  bald, 

(jonaanit  hes  with  greit  crudflitie 

Ane  wickit  wyle  for  to  revengit  be. 

And  to  hir  buaband  in  the  tyme  scho  said, 

'  Blyn  of  your  baill,  ae  ye  be  blyth  and  glaid. 

And  alaik  also  of  all  your  syte  and  sorrow  : 

All  aalbe  weiU,  I  find  yow  God  to  borrow. 

To  my  couneall,  and  heiv  I  tak  on  me 

Of  all  injure  thow  sail  revengit  be. 

Conaidder  now  thow  hes  at  tbi  command. 

Of  all  this  castell  ilk  eyre  and  seruaud. 

Rycht  bisselie  for  to  obey  the  till, 

To  aatiafy  all  tlii  desyre  and  will, 

At  tbi  plesour  intill  all  gudlie  haist, 

Hea  thow  nocht  Diiffus  for  to  be  tbi  gaist. 

Without  belief  of  tressoun  in  thi  cnir, 

Qubilk  hes  the  wrocht  sic  malice  and  injure  ? 

Hea  tliow  nocbt  seruandia  also  at  thi  will, 

All  thi  command  at  plesour  to  fulfill  ? 

How  can  thow  find,'  echo  aaid,  '  ane  better  tjme, 

To  be  revengit  of  this  cruell  cryme  P 

Hea  thow  nocbt  now  this  Duftus  in  tbi  cuir, 

Hgb  done  us  baith  so  greit  barme  and  injure  ? 

Dreid  nocbt/  scho  said,  '  suppnis  he  be  ano  Kiug, 

Tak  litill  tent  or  terrour  of  sic  thing, 

Sen  mony  ane  with  litill  red  full  aone, 

Siclike  befoir  to  8i<^  tirannis  had  done. 

Thairfoir,'  scbo  said,  'as  all  the  cace  now  standis 

And  he  uniachew  at  tbia  tyme  fra  tbi  handia 

In  all  tbi  lyfe,  tbocht  thow  wald  neuir  so  fjine 

Thow  Ball  noebt  get  so  gude  ane  tyme  again.* 

This  DoneAvald  quben  he  hard  bir  sa  bo, 

Oft  in  bis  mind  revohiand  to  and  fro, 

Syne  at  the  last  deliuerit  hes  rycbt  aone, 

To  tak  bis  tyme  sen  it  was  opportune. 

Throw  bir  counsaiJl  quiullk  oatisit  lies  sic  jrrc. 

Into  bla  brt'ist,  hottar  no  ony  fyre. 

Keipand  full  cloiss  all  thing  within  his  sproit, 

Yit  noiirtbelesB  with  dnlee  worfis  and  sweit, 

Rycht  jocundlie  wald  commun  with  the  King 

That  he  auld  nocht  suspect  bini  of  sic  thing. 

The  King  him  louit  also  ouir  the  laif. 

And  in  the  tyme  moir  credence  to  him  gaif. 
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^^o  ony  uther,  so  coai^s  wea  and  Veynd, 
"A.nd  held  him  ay  for  hie  maist  alald  freind. 
Is  none  that  better  mui  dissano  ano  utlnrr 
:^o  he  in  qnhome  he  traistis  as  hla  brollior. 
^nd  of  his  laatie  is  nothing  saspect, 
A.ls  of  bis  mynd  knawis  the  haill  effect  ; 
That  is  the  man,  traiat  weill,  ouir  all  tJic  laif 
That  eithast  ma  his  creditoiir  dissaif." 

txc  goes  on  to  the  murder,  as  does  Holinsbcd,  but  snggest 
slseih'B  meditation  before  the  mtivder— 
**  He  wag  abone  nil  eurthlie  thing 
So  far  adettit  to  that  nobill  king,"  &c. 

^isioun  of  Kenneth,  after  the  murder  of  Malcolm  DufTe.  mni 
Qe  37.439): 

""  So  hapnit  (it)  syne  efter  on  ane  nycht 
In  his  sleip  be  ane  visioun  and  «yeht, 
S^im  thocht  that  tyme  he  hard  ane  voce  apeir 
Qukilk  said  to  him  with  ane  loud  voce  and  clcir, 
*   O  KenethuB !  tak  tent  heir  to  my  sawLs 
Thoa  trowis  God  thi  craell  cryme  misknawia 
That  thow  committet  with  sic  violence, 
Qiihen  thow  gart  poysoun  Malcum  Dufe  the  prince 
Of  Cumbria,  qahilk  air  wes  to  Soutland. 
^or  cans,  he  said,  '  tliow  tuke  sic  thing  on  bund 
Throw  sic  desire  that  thi  posteritie 
^ald  bruke  the  cruun  with  liaill  anctoritie : 
Qiihairfoir,'  he  said,  '  the  God  omnipotent 

iDi'oreittet  hea  be  his  rycht  judgment. 

liycht  Bone  on  the  sic  ane  vengeance  sould  tak, 
Till  all  thi  realme  salbe  greit  skayth  and  liik 
^nd  to  thi  airis  rycht  lang  aft<--i'  the 

Rycbt  greit  trubill  without  tranquillitie.' 

^Vhen  this  was  said  the  voce  vaneiRt  awa 

Thia  Keuetbus,  in  his  bed  quhatr  lie  la, 

55iehit  full  soir  with  mony  langsuin  tlutcht, 

I^ra.  that  tyme  furtli  ih:it  njcht  he  sleipit  nocht. 

So  greit  torrour  in  his  mynd  he  tnke, 

Tbat  all  that  nycht  he  wolterit  and  he  woik." 


_» -(5^  *tevenge  of  Feuella  somewhat  suggests  the  action  of  Lad] 

^*-H   ^line  37,5G1.     The  story  of  Macbeth  begins,  line  39,705) : 

**  In  Forres  toun.  quhair  that  this  King  Duncan 
Uapnit  to  be  with  mony  nobill  man 
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Qiibair  Makobey  and  Banquho  one  une  da 

PasBit  at  morn  richt  airlie  for  to  pla 

Than  baud  for  hand  intill  '.meforeat  grene 

Tlirie  wemen  met.  that  wyalif  war  besene. 

In  tliair  cleithing  qubilk  wea  of  elritcbe  hew. 

And  qubat  tha  war  wcananc  of  tbame  tbat  knew. 

Tbe  firat  of  tbaino  tbat  Makcobey  come  to 

'  Tbe  Tbane  of  Glanies.  gude  morn  to  bjm,'  said  scbo, 

Tbe  second  eaid  witboiitiu  ony  Bcortit^ 

'  The  Thane  »>f  Ciildui*.  Scbii*.  God  you  glide  tnonit 

Tbe  byndmeat,  witb  pleeand  voce  benyng. 

'  God  siive  you.  Sehir,  of  Scotland  salbe  King.' 

Tben  Banqubo  said  '  Abyde  ane  litell  we; 

Tc  gif  him  all,  qnliuL  ordane  ye  for  me?* 

Than  all  tba  tbre  maid  ansiier  to  that  thing. 

Said  '  Makeobey  of  Scotland  salbe  Kin^J. 

Syne  sone  efter,  be  adventure  and  Btrife, 

Witb  lak  and  scbame  sail  loias  baitb  croun  and  lyfe  ; 

And  neutr  ane  of  his  siiccessioun 

B'ra  that  day  fnrtb  of  Scotland  bmke  tUe  ci'onn. 

And  thou,  Banqubo,  tak  gude  tent  to  thia  tbin^j, 

Tbow  tbi  awin  aelf  sail  neuir  be  prince  no  King  ; 

Bot  of  thi  seid  aall  lineal  tie  discend 

Sal]  bnike  tho  croun  onto  tbe  worldia  end." 

Quhen  this  wea  said  thii  baid  all  three  gnde  nycht. 

Syne  auddantlit?  tha  vtiaeist  out  of  aycbt ; 

And  quhair  awa.  quhitber  to  bevin  or  hell, 

Or  quhat  tha  war,  wea  no  man  yit  can  tell." 

Line  3*1,761 : 

"  This  King  Dimcane  as  ye  sail  understand, 
TbiB  ilk  Malcolm  maid  Prince  of  Citmmerlond, 
In  that  belief,  in  storie  as  I  reid 
Immediatlie  be  sould  to  him  succeid. 
This  Makcobey  thairat  had  greit  invy, 
Tbat  be  did  so,  as  ye  ma  wit  weill  quby, 
For  be  traiatit  efter  the  Kingis  deid 
Immediatlie  to  suceeed  in  hie.  ateid  ; 
And  thocbt  King  Diincane  did  bim  greit  offence 
Of  Cumberland  tbat  wold  nocbt  mak  him  prince 
Efter  the  law  tbat  maid  wea  of  beibrne, 
Rycht  mony  yeiris  or  thalr  futbeiis  wer  borne, 
Qubairfoir  be  thocbt  he  did  bim  greit  unrycbt, 
Qubilk  in  hia  bai't  ascendit  to  sic  bicbt, 
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And  far  hiear  than  onj  man  can  trow ; 

For  this  same  cans  that  I  half  schawin  yow, 

Baytb  nycht  and  da  it  wes  ay  in  his  thocht 

Thairof  to  be  revengit  and  he  mocht. 

Than  to  his  wyfe  he  schew  the  fassoun  how 

Thir  sisteris  said,  as  I  haif  schawen  yow. 

And  of  the  werd  as  tha  that  tyme  him  gaif 

Qnhairof  his  wyfe  did  in  her  mynd  consaif 

That  he  wes  wrangit  rycht  far  with  the  King ; 

Syne  him  awin  self  scho  blamit  of  that  thing. 

'  Tbow  neidis  nocht,'  scho  said, '  uther  presume 

Bot  it  maun  be  as  God  hes  gerin  dume, 

In  to  the  self  qnhilk  is  so  just  and  trew,' 

Be  sindrie  ressones  that  scho  till  him  schew, 

'  Traist  weill,  scho  said  '  that  sentence  is  so  leill 

Withouten  place  fra  it  for  to  apeill. 

That  it  ma  nocht  retreittet  be  agane, 

Quhilk  in  the  self  so  equall  is  and  plane.' 

Qnhen  this  was  said,  than  scho  begouth  to  flyt 

With  hym  that  tyme,  and  said  he  had  the  wytt 

So  cowartlie  Uiat  durst  noeht  tak  on  hand. 

For  to  fulfill  as  God  had  gevin  command. 

'  Thairfoir,'  scho  said, '  revenge  yow  of  yon  King, 

Sen  grattious  God  decreittit  hes  sic  thing. 

Quhy  suld  thow  dreid  or  stand  of  him  sic  aw. 

So  blunt,  so  blait,  berand  himself  so  law, 

That  war  nocht  thow  and  thi  aucthoritie, 

With  all  his  liegis  he  wold  lichtlied  be  P 

And  now  to  the  sin  he  is  so  unkynd, 

Thairfoir  scho  said  I  hold  the  by  thi  mind. 

To  dreid  the  man  the  qnhilk  for  the  is  deid, 

And  throw  thi  power  oft  of  his  purpois  speid. 

Now  tarie  nocht  thairfoir  ;  speid  hand,  haif  done, 

And  to  thi  purpois  se  thow  speid  the  sone ; 

And  haif  no  dreid,  for  thow  hes  all  the  rycht 

Grantet  to  the  be  gratious  God  of  mycht.' 

This  wickit  wyfe  hir  purpois  thus  hes  sped, 

Sic  appetit  to  be  ane  qnene  scho  hed ; 

As  wemen  will,  the  thing  that  they  desire 

Into  their  mynd  bumis  better  nor  fyre 

Baith  da  and  nichi  withouten  ony  eis 

Quhill  that  tha  get  the  same  thing  that  tha  pleis. 

Ressoun  in  theme  has  na  auctoritie. 

t,.  XVllI.  K  K 
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This  Matcobey,  quliilk  wes  bayth  wyas  and  ■wyclit 

Strang  in  ane  stour,  and  trew  aa  ony  steill, 

Defoudar  als  witli  of  the  cominonn  weill, 

So  just  ane  juge,  so  equals  and  so  trew 

As  be  bia  deidis  richt  weill  befoir  ay  scbew 

Syne  throw  his  wyfe  conaentit  to  sic  thing', 

For  till  destroy  his  cousing  and  his  King, 

So  foul}  line  blek  for  to  put  in  his  gloir, 

Quliilk  hnldin  wes  of  sic  honour  befoir. 

To  bis  friendis  his  counsall  than  he  Bchew, 

Quhonie  in  he  traistit  to  bim  waM  be  trew. 

And  spyciallie  to  Ina  cousiug  Banqubo, 

And  niony  utber  in  the  tyine  also 

The  quhilk  promittet  glaidlie  with  thair  bart. 

In  that  pnrpois  that  tha  fiuld  Uik  his  part. 

Qulicn  that  he  saw  bis  tyme  wes  opportune 
Bofoir  the  King  iippereit  hes  richt  aone. 
First  be  begnuth  in  sporting  with  bim  tbair. 
And  ajue  of  him  for  to  coinplene  richt  eair, 
Defraudet  baid  him  sua  of  Cumberland, 
Sa  oft  for  him  in  niony  atour  did  stand. 
Without  he  wald  that  tyme  revuik  rycht  aone 
All  tliinj^  thuirof  b».*fuir  that  he  had  done. 
Tniist  Weill  tliairof  and  mony  of  the  lawe 
In  tynie  to  come  bic  service  for  to  have. 
And  so  tha  fell  ay  fra  the  lea  to  the  raoir, 
QuhtU  tha  crabit  on  everie  syde  so  soir, 
Acoueand  utber  baitb  of  word  and  deid, 
Quhill  at  the  last  even  Ut  the  werst  it  yeid, 
Ou  everie  syde  to  pairties  than  tha  drew 
This  King  Duncane  that  had  with  hitn  sa  few 
Amanj^is  thair  bandis  auddantlie  wea  elane." 

Of  Macbeth,  Stewart  says,  line  30.053  — 

"  Baith  speir  and  sehield  lo  all  Kirknien  wes  he 
And  inerchaudis  alss  that  sailHt  on  the  se. 
To  husbandmen  that  laborit  on  the  i^rund 
Ane  better  King  in  no  tyine  uiicht  be  fund." 

". But  Macobey  the  qubilk  so  weill  began 

He  changit  sone  in  till  ane  utber  uiuu." 


irror  of  the  Sinful  Soul,'  announced  in 
ry  notes  of  the  last  part  of  the  '  Trans- 
Bs  a  fortlifominoj  publication  of  the  Royal 
if  Literature,  is  now  ready,  and    may  be 

from  the  publisliers,  Messrs.  Asher  and 
I  volume,  bound  in  half  calf  by  Zaehnsdorf, 
amoug  other  il  hist  rations  a  jdiotogravure 
Bce  of  an  authentic  portrait  of  Queen 
i  when  a  young  princess.  The  collotypes 
p  prepared  and  printed  by  the  Oxford 
;y  Press. 

photographic  fac-simile  of  the  little  MS.  book  in 
m  Library  ...  is  an  admirable  example  of  the 
offered  by  the  camera;  .  .  .  and  the  present 
i,  for  which  Mr,  Percy  Ames,  F.S.  A.,  has  written 

itrodiictiou,  was  well   worth  the  cure  which  the 

piety  of  Literature,  the  editor,  and  the  publiahera 

pwed  upon  it." — Morning  Post. 

fubilee  is  producing  much  literature,  and  stifling 

iot  one  book  which  it  has  helped  to  call  forth 
'welcome  at  any  time.  This  is  IVfr.  Percy  W. 
iition  in  fac-simile  of  '  The  Mirror  of  the  Sinful 
[er  Majesty  the  Queen  has  accepted  the  dedica- 
hi3  interesting  work  by  her  great  predecessor. 
1  g^ives  DS  a  fac-simile  of  Princess  Elizabeth's 
n  in  her  own  writing,  which  is  the  bold  unso- 
hand  of  a  child." — Academy, 


OLfRKENT   LITKBATDKE. 


Professor  Max  Miiller    writes :  "  It   is   extremely 
tlone,  and    no    more  opportune   meinorial  of  the  Que^? 
Diamond    Jubilee    could  Imve  been  thf^ught  of.     I  k 
the   original,   and   uni  all   the  more   glad  to  possess  Y 
fac-siniile." 


n 
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Mr.  .John  Milne  has  just  jiublished  *  The  Engl 
8tatje/  lieing-  an  account  of  the  Victorian  Draii_-:^^ 
by  Angustin   Filon.     Transhited   from   the   Freu 
by  Frederic  Wliyte,  with  an  Introduction  by  UeiiK 
Arthur  Jones. 

Messrs,    Macmillan    and    Howes,   of  Carabrid 
have    lately    [iiildished     an    important    work     up 
which  Mr.  J.  VV.  Clark,  the  learned   Reg-istrary 
the  University,    has    long   been   engaged.     This 
an  edition  witb  translation    and   glossary  of  *  T     ^ 
Observance??  in  Use  at  the  Angustinian    Prior}' 
St.  Giles  and  St.  Andrew,  at  Barnwell,  Cambrid^ 
shire.' 

The   second    volume   of    Professor    Courthop 
*  History   of   Englisli    Poetry  '   has   just    appeare 
Ft  covers   the  perioi.1   from   1450  to  1(300,    and    i 
main  subjects  are  the  Renaissance  and  the  Ref 
uiation,  and    the    Influence  of   the   Court   and  t 
Universities.     As    the   dates    indicate,  the  autho 
dealt  with  include  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  Earl 
Surrey,  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  John  Lyl^^  Sir  Phi 
Sidney,  and    Edmund    Spenser ;     while    the    tin 
chapter    treats    of    the    Infancy    of   the    Romant 
Drama,  as  represented    by  Greene,  Peel,  Marlow^*^     3 
and  Kyd.  ' 

Professor    N.    Hall    Griffin  has   prepared   a   ne 
edition    of    Mi-.     Austin    Dobson's    '  Handbook 
English   Literature,'  with  some  new  chapters,  a 


G^c:  "tended  to  tbe  present  time.     (Crosl>y  Lockwood 
ar:»  d  Son.) 

Tbe  eighth  and  last  volume  of  Professor  Knight's 
<^<3.  ition  of  Wordsworth's  poetical  works  is  now 
issued  by  Messrs.  Macraillan  and  Co.  This  volume 
c<^=> 'ntains  the  poems  from  18;]4,  the  conjoint  poems 
o:f  William  and  Dorothy  Wonlswortli,  a  comjdete 
t>i  Ijliography  of  Wordswor{h\s  works,  and  an  index 
■^^o     the  poems  contained  in  this  edition, 

3Iessrs.  Macmillan  have  also  published  the  '  Ro- 
'i*^nes  Lecture  on  Machiavelli,'  delivered  in  the 
Staelrlonian  Theatre,  on  June  2ntl,  by  the  Right 
ttcDu,  John  Morley,  M.P. 

-imoug  new  books    should    be    mentioned    Lady 

-^^^ry  Loyd*s  translation  from  the  French  of  '  Peter 

ttfce  Grreat,'   by  K.   Wabszewski.     The  writer  says, 

I'eter  was   not  a    great  nuiu   only  ;    lie    was    the 

Dckost  complete,    the  most  comprehensive,  and   the 

*i»08t  diversified    personification  of  a  great    people 

^aat   has   ever    appeared.     Never,   I    should    think, 

'i^Ve  the  collective  qualities  of  a  nation,  good  and 

Oad,  the  heights  and  depths  of  its  scale  of  moi-ality, 

^Very  feature  of  its  physiognomy,  been  bo  summed 

P  *ti  a  single  personality,  destined  to  be  its  historic 

The  Romance  of  Isabel,  Lndy  Burton,'  told  in 
P^t^t  by  herself,  and  in  part  by  W.  H.  Wilkins. 
.^"^Utchinson  and  Co.)     A  highly  interesting  book, 

l^i^essive  iu   many  ways. 

^Xr.  Justin  McCarthy  has  continued  his  *  History 

^Vir  own  Times  '  by  a  new  volume,  dealing  Avith  the 
^I'lts  and  progress  of  the  Empire  from  ISSO  to 

^    X)iamond  Jubilee. 
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Aenapo*o'pia.     Tree  Transporting. 

Of  all  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks, 
Dendrophoria  appears  the  least  known.  This  arises 
from  its  close  connection  with  the  rites  with  which 
it  was  associated,  indeed  amalgamated  with,  as  well 
as  from  its  various  sections  which  were  localised, 
as  Daphnephoria  and  Thargelia,  the  fig  procession 
(the  latter  always  accompanied  by  human  sacrifice), 
which  were  of  course  dendrophoria  under  special 
or  local  titles.  The  bearing  in  procession  the  sacred 
olive,  daphne,  kissos  or  ivy,  the  carrying  the 
thyrsus,  the  laurel  wreaths  for  victors  in  the 
Olympic  and  other  very  celebrated  games  in  Greece, 
the  conveying  coronals  of  bay,  laurel,  ivy,  the  vine, 
olive,  oak,  and  other  trees,  were  all  sections  of  the 
dendrophoria.  In  short,  while  so  little  individually 
identified,  it  was  really  the  universal  cult  permeat- 
ing each  and  every  sacred  ceremony. 

Nor  was  it  confined  to  the  Greeks  alone.  Like 
all  Greek  customs,  it  had  a  foreign  origin.  Nothing 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  paucity  of  Greek 
originality  in  its  mythology  compared  with  its  ever- 
grasping  appropriation  of  every  religious  ceremony 
of  the  surrounding  nations.  The  introduction  of 
the  lotos  and  other  sacred  plants  in  the  hieratic 
architecture  of  Egypt,  which  the  Greeks  imitated 
by  substituting  the  acanthus,  is  only  parallel  to 
their  appropriating  the  men  and  animals  in  As- 
syrian temples,  and  inserting  them  as  decorations 
in  their  classical  metopes.  Adopting  all  such  fea- 
tures, they  beautified   and  refined  them  till  their 
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architecture  and  ceremonies  became  as  visually 
poetic  as  their  poetry  became  graphic  and  expres- 
sive. In  this  sense  there  is  not  a  Greek  or  Latin 
poet,  and  hardly  a  Greek  or  Latin  poem,  which  does 
not  treat  in  some  way  of  the  subject ;  while  all  the 
great  historians  and  geographers  of  antiquity  were 
compelled  indirectly  to  notice  it. 

Under  the  rites  of  dendrophoria  the  most  solemn 
and  the  most  cruel  ceremonies  were  screened.  The 
golden  bough  was  a  supposed  passport  even  to 
Hades  itself ;  while  the  laurel  wreath  emblemed 
earthly  supremacy  and  the  favour  of  Zeus,  the 
supreme  deity. 

That  dendrophoria  was  an  Asiatic  custom  is 
widely  shown  from  the  early  Brahminical  sculp- 
tures of  the  conveyance  of  trees  of  worship,  the 
abundant  legends  of  trees  and  tree  worship,  the 
introduction  of  floral  and  arborescent  decorations 
in  the  temples  to  their  gods,  and  the  sacred  offer- 
ings of  fruits  and  flowers,  and,  not  least,  the  adora- 
tion shown  as  an  Asiatic  custom,  when  they  cut  down 
."branches  off  the  trees,  and  strawed  them  in  the 
way,"  indicating  the  presence  of  a  divine  person. 

The  tenacity  with  which  it  was  maintained  re- 
quired the  most  unmitigated  rigour  of  the  pagan 
Roman  Senate  to  relax,  and  all  the  force  of 
Constantine,  Theodosius,  Valentinian,  and  other 
Christian  emperors,  to  suppress.  Yet  it  lingered 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  Roman  Empires  in  Western 
■Europe  and  in  Asia,  exciting  the  anger  of  the 
Councils  of  the  Church,  and  still  flourishes  in  India 
ithout  being  extinct  in  Europe,  abiding  notably 
1  the    orchard  districts  of  Britain   and  Brittany. 
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That  its  operations  have  been  most  beneficial  to 
modern  civilisation  is  beyond  doubt,  bringing  to 
the  West  the  rich  fruits  of  Persia  and  India,  and 
the  graceful  trees  of  Thrace  and  Italy ;  while 
under  British  rule,  with  no  mysticism,  the  food 
fruits  given  to  India^  as  the  apple,  repay  the  debt 
with  interest. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  original  ideas  come 
into  play.  The  mind  is  often  retentive,  and  for 
a  long  period  a  germ,  the  origin  of  which  is  to 
its  possessor  unknown,  bursts  into  force,  and 
the  mind  of  its  owuer  is  almost  compelled  to 
operate. 

It  was  probably  in  this  manner  that  traversing, 
for  quite  different  reasons,  the  sacred  way  from 
Delphi  and  Thebes  to  Tempo — the  sacred  way 
along  whicli  Apollo  himself  is  mythologically 
asserted  to  have  gone  to  be  purified  from  the  sin  of 
homicide  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Delphic  Pythonic 
high    priest,* — ray    mind  wandered  from    its    pur- 

•  It  IB  not  necessary  here  to  give  the  evidences  for  this  descrip- 
tion of  Apollo's  penanco.  The  subject  is  treated  of  at  length  in 
my  "  Excavations  and  Researcbea  in  Argolis,  Phocis,  Boeotia,  and 
other  Parts  of  Greece"  ('Brit,  Archeeological  Journal,'  December, 
1895). 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  Apollo  was  deified  for  sub- 
stituting  for  the  detested  Pythonic  ceremoniaJ,  with  its  human 
sacrifices,  the  bright,  cheerful,  benign  Heliacal  worship,  the  gi*and 
representative  of  which  latter  he  l>ecarae.  And  that  to  achieve  this 
it  was  essential  to  debase  the  former  by  seizure  of  the  most  cele- 
brated fane  oi"  the  Pythonic  Oracle,  Delphi. 

As  the  new  religion  made  homicide  a  grievous  sin,  and  as  posses- 
sion of  the  oracular  seat  could  not  be  ubtiiiiiod  without  a  contest, 
the  success  entailed  bloodshed,  for  which  the  chief  actor  had  to  do 
penance. 

The  Greeks  in  treating  of  their  divinities,  who  were  deified  men 
and  women — except   Zeus,  thti  omntacient,  the  source  of  mind  and 
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pose,  and  instead  of  beiat 
rambled  into  thu  adjacent  j 
botany  and  arborescence. 

I  did  not  strive  against  it,  tlio  difficulty  would 
have  been  too  great,  for  tlie  overpoweriug  beauty  of 
the  then  surrounding  Horal  districts  set  aside  the 
inquiry  into  the  past,  and  I  resigned  myself  to  the 
rosa  laurea,  the  beautiful  daphne,  Apollo's  own 
flowei*,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  Elysian  fields  forgot 
the  subject  of  my  pursuit,  only  to  awake  to  a  new 
interest  in  it  after  a  sleep  of  refreshing  joy. 
And  this  was  the  Daphnephoria  ? 
The  way  of  the  Daplmephoria  ? 
The  way  that  every  nine  years  the  boy  priests  of 
Apollo  had  trodden,  that  even  he,  a  god,  might 
be  cleansed  from  the  sin  of  slaying  a  man  ;  the 
way  along  which  the  ruts  of  the  cliariot  wheels  of 
the  sacred  procession  still  mark  deeply  the  rocky 
spurs  of  Mount  Ossa,  and  where  the  purifying 
waters  of  the  Peneius  lave  the  roots  of  that 
mountain,  and  its  northern  and  majestic  snow- 
hoary  father,  Olympus  itself. 

Here  in  this  river-cut  gorge,  perhaps  opened  by 
the  crash  of  a  primeval    earthquake,  was    Tempe, 
"the  solemn  and  grand  beauty  of  which  indeed  indi- 
cated   purification    from    sin.      No    wonder    that 
Olympus  was  made  the  abode  of  the  gods  when  no 
Xetter  deity  was  known.     No  wonder  that   access 
Xo    it   needed    the    purification    conferred    on    the 
;j)eniteut   ere    ho    approached  the  sacred    precinct, 

""^wisdom, — always  divested  the  subject  and  peraou  of  human  belong. 
^ijiga  so  as  to  iuteuaify  tlioir  divino  attributes;  licnce  ali  lefei'ence  to 
'^be  haman  nature  uf  the  deity  waa  carefully  eliminated ;  but  the 
-Vacts  Bpeak  for  tbemBeives. 
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No  wonder  that  its  impenetrable  altitude,  shutting 
out  man  aud  beast,  needed  no  command  like  the 
Sinaitic  one,  to  debar  unhallowed  footsteps. 

The  whole  course  by  Peliou  and  Ossa,  as  well  as 
some  parts  of  the  Salonic  Gulf,  reveal  a  magnificent 
range  of  the  Iriple  mountains,  which  are  so  identi-  ^ 
fied  by  the  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Tinnxty  on  the^ 
south  side  of  Olympus  itself, — mountains  with  their 
succeeding  intermediate  sinuous  undulations  in  the 
shape  of  an  enormous  serpent,  Olympus  forming 
the  serpent's  head  on  which  the  gods,  metaphori- 
cally stationed,  crushed  the  gigantic  python. 

The  Greek  theogoaies  abound  with  passages  so 
similar  to  the  Hebraic  that  the  view  impressed  the 
idea  that  tlie  edict  of  Eden  had  caused  the  selection 
of  this  moutitain  for  the  ponderous  dignity  of  the 
source  of  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove,  while  humiliated 
at  its  foot  the  god-like  man  bowed  in  penitence  at 
the  altar  of  Tempe.  This  feeliui^  becomes  intensi- 
j&ed  when  the  two  summits  of  Olympus  reveal,  as  it 
were,  the  head  of  the  python  cleft  in  twain,  when 
the  blue  streak  of  sky  is  seen  between  its  rocky 
heights  as  though  indented  by  these  thunder- 
bolts. 

Here,  before  Zeus,  bowed  even  Apollo  himself,  j 
and  acknowledged  himself  to  be  but  a  secondary fl 
power.     Was  it  not  a  place  for  a  solemn  noontide 
dream  ?     The    Vale    of  Teriipe !    the  spot  of  puri- 
fication for  a  god  1 

But  why  Daphne  ?     Why  Daphnephoria  ?     True, 
it  was  Apollo's  own  plant;  true,  like  the  rosy  lip»: 
and    pearly    teeth    of    beauty,    its   pink  and   whit 
blossoms  kissed  the  stream  which  nourished  them  ; 
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true,  its  sweet  d( 
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vers  covered  the  marsliy  swam] 
and  absorbed  the  malific  and  deadly  emauatious, 
purifying  the  plains  from  plague  and  pestilence — 
enough  in  itself  to  have  originated  the  story  of  slay- 
ing the  pytliou  ;*  but  was  that  sufRcient  to  cause 
a  great  and  sacred  ceremony  to  be  named  from  it  ? 

What  was  the  ceremony  ? 

Down  from  Parnassus  and  Helicon  to  Thebes, 
amidst  beauteous  woods,  wended  the  procession  of 
Apollo's  priests  with  a  sacred  following.  The  chief, 
a  priest,  was  a  boy  just  bursting  into  manhood  ;  be 
was  crowned  with  gold.  They  carried  emblems  of 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  a  procession  perchance 
such  as  Joshua  commanded  to  stand  still  on  Gibeon  ; 
a  procession  (if  so)  brought  out  in  great  magnifi- 
cence from  the  fane  on  the  high  place,  Gibeon,  to 
awe  by  its  emblems  the  resistless  conqueror  from 
Egypt,  whose  progress  the  sacrifices  of  Balak  had 
in  vain  been  offered  to  arrest.  The  priest  and  his 
assistants  carried  also  boughs  of  the  daphne,  and  at 
Tempo  they  stopped  and  turned  again  to  Delphi, 
bearing  new  daphne  from  Terape. 

And  was  that  all  ?  I  intpiired,  wishing  to  bring 
to  light  some  old,  some  never-dying  tradition.  No, 
the  other  party  turned  back  also.  What  other 
party  ?     Those  from  Pythium. 

Where  is  that  ?     By  high  Olympus. 

The  peasants  say  that  even  now,  when  the  people 
of  Pythium  f  come  to  Tempe  they  gather  the 
daphne  to  carry  back,  as  did  the  Theoroi  from 
Delphi. 

•  niBu,  to  rot. 

t  This  of  course  refers  to  tbe  locality,  the  remains  of    the  old 
city  being  rery  few. 
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Was  this  an  idle  tale  to  amuse  a  stranger  ?  There 
coukl  be  no  object  in  it;  my  dragoman  had  never 
misled  me.  But  iu  a  moment  the  thought  arose, 
that  the  periodical  celebrations  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Pythius  on  one  of  the  summits  of  Olympus, 
now  occupied  by  the  monastery  of  aylu  ToiaSn,  were 
couuected  with  the  Pythian  daphnephoria  of  Delphi  ; 
and  if  so,  why  ? 

Is  there  no  daphne  at  Pythium  ?  It  does  not 
grow  there  as  it  does  here,  the  bleak  winds  from 
Olympus  are  so  cold. 

But  they  love  it  ?     Yes. 

So  the  daphnephoria  was  to  convey  the  daphne 
to  the  high  Olympus,  to  plant  in  the  plain  at  its 
western  and  sheltered  foot. 

The  sin-convicted  Apollo  was  not  to  cross  the 
water  of  separation,  but  his  offering  of  the  beauteous 
daphne  was  to  be  borne  by  the  priests  of  Olympus 
itself  to  the  sacred  mountain,  the  abode  of  un- 
approachable  purity^  and  by  continued  renewal  to 
deck  the  altars  of  Jove. 

So  far  the  daphne ;  but  the  vine  was  also  trans- 
ported from  place  to  place,  colony  to  colony,  by  the 
Greeks. 

The  planting  the  sacred  olive  by  the  goddess 
Athena  herself  in  the  Erechthciuni  connects  the 
utility  of  the  deified  olive  with  the  beauty  of  Apollo's 
daphne  ;  while  the  wild  olive  intertwines  and  mingles 
with  the  daphne  amidst  festoons  of  wild  grapes  in 
the  Thessalian  plains,  showing  the  indigenous — 
hence,  with  the  Greeks,  sacred — source  of  the  three. 
But  the  cultivated  olive  was  planted  in  the  temple  of 
Erechtheus,  and  in  connection  with  the  trident  of 
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Poseidon,  tlie  serpent  deity  of  the  sea,  indicating  its 
importation  by  sea ;  in  any  case  it  would  liave  been 
imported  by  Athena.  It  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  sacred  objects  in  Athens,  and  was  apparently 
the  subject  of  contest  between  Athena  and  Poseidon 
for  possession  of  Attica. 

With  the  olive  came  peace ;  Cecrops  joined 
Athena  against  Erecbtheus,  aud  abolished  the  human 
sacrificea  in  the  worship  of  the  latter. 

There  are  strong  indications  that  this  tree  came 
from  Asia  Minor,  and  that  its  cultivation  in  Greece 
was  due  to  the  Asiatics, 

In  the  recent  decipherment  of  Accadian  and 
Babylonian  inscriptions  Maspero  describes  the  fruit- 
trees  of  the  district  as  so  numerous  that  Babylonia 
must  have  resembled  one  great  orchard. 

The  m^'steries  of  Ceres,  as  practised  at  Eleusis, 
consisting  of  the  burial  and  death  and  resurrection 
of  grain,  and  its  importation  aud  exportation  or 
dissemination,  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment, 
except  that  the  rites  were  presided  over  by  the 
dragon-borne  Demeter,  like  Apollo's  python  in  the 
daphnephoria,  and  the  serpent-man  Erecbtheus  at 
the  Erechtheium. 

Precisely  the  same  ceremonies  took  place  in 
transplanting  and  importation  and  exportation  of 
t-Le  vine,  with  the  ever-present  Bacchanalian  ser- 
(:>ents. 

The  rites  of  the  Bacchanalia  differed  wholly  from 

"^lie  daphnephoria  ;  the  latter  was  an  acknowledg- 

*^::»Qent  of  sin  for  taking  the  life  of  man, — in  short, 

^^^-n  abandonment  of  a  previous  institution  of  human 

^^^  .acritice.    The  former  was  founded  on  human  sacri- 
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fice  as  a  fundamental  part  of  its  ceremonies,  from 
which  it  was  never  expunged.  The  enormities  were 
so  extreme,  and  human  life  vvaB  taken  so  recklessly, 
on  the  ground  that  the  missing  persons  had  been 
claimed  by  the  god,  tliat  the  ceremonies  had  to 
be  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  Senate. 
Wherever  these  institutions  were,  there  the  person 
and  life  were  unsafe,  as,  indeed,  was  the  case  sooner 
or  later  with  all  dragonistic  worship.  The  horrors 
of  tliese  orgies  cannot  be  put  in  words,  but  when 
information  of  what  occurred  reached  tlie  Senate  of 
pagan  Rome,  the  blanched  cheeks  of  the  senators 
told  of  the  determination  to  blot  them  out  with  the 
sword,  although  the  information  given  revealed  that 
near  relatives  of  the  senators  were  parties  to  the 
unholy  acts. 

Still  they  existed  in  secret,  as  the  Theodosian 
Code  of  Laws,  which  was  issued  by  Theodosius  II 
in  AD,  433,  and  adopted  by  Valontiniau  III  in  the 
Western  Empire,  contains  a  i^eference  to  them,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  an  energetic  student  of  the 
Roman  law,  my  friend  Mr.  R.  \Yright  Taylor.  It 
quotes  an  edict  of  Constautine,  a.d.  315,  to  the 
effect  that  in  whatever  towns  collegia?  or  guilds  of 
Dendroforoi  existed,  they  were  to  be  merged  into 
the  guilds  of  the  Carbouarii  and  Fabri.  By  this 
their  unity  was  abolished,  and  their  rites  became 
extinct;  they  are  described  as  a  heathen  col- 
legium. 

The  subject,  fortunately,  does  not  necessitate 
further  reference  to  them.  The  connection  with 
them  is  simply  to  show  that  wherever  the  Baccha- 
nalia were  introduced  there  was  also  the  introduction 
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the  planting  of  the  vine.  And  wlierever  a  Greek 
colony  was  establislied,  there  was  sidtJ  by  side  with 
it  the  Bacchanalia. 

The  following  quotations  will  aid  the  subject. 

"  Sir  Edwurd  Buck  has  for  years  past,  as  Secretary  to 
the  Govemraeut  of  India,  in  their  Revenue  and  Agricul- 
tural Department,  sJiowii  the  capacity  for  t<aking  infinttu 
pains  in  the  endeavours  he  has  made  to  acclimatise  exotic 
food-yielding  plants  iu  India,  and  he  is  likely  to  be  more 
fortunate  with  the  chestnut  tree  than  even  with  the  apple 
tree,  the  successful  introduction  of  whicti  by  him  at  Simla, 
and  elsewhere  along  the  lower  HimalayaSj  is  one  of  the 
greatest  dietary  boons  conferred  by  us  on  the  people  of 
Northern  India." 

"  Yet  with  all  the  enlarged   knowledge   placed  at  our 
disposal  by  modern  botanical  science,  and  with  the  whole 
equipments  of  an  empire  outstretched  over  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  at  our  command,  bow  little  shall  we  ever  be 
able  to  accomplish  in  promoting  an  interchange  of  eco- 
nomic plants  between  the  PJast  and  the  West,  and  adding 
in  this  way  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  compared  with 
the   unstndied,  casual,  and  almost   unconscious  transfor- 
mation effected  in  the  vegetation  of  the  countries  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  with  such  incalculable  results  in  the 
increase  of  their  material  wealth,  and  the  impulse  thus 
^iven,  and   still  operative,  to  human  civil isntiouj  by  the 
propagation  throughout  them  of  the  worship  of  the  gods 
of   Phoenicia  and  Greece  !     The  vine  {with  wine)  followed 
the     Phceuiciari    worship    of     Dionysus,    '  the    Assyrian 
Stranger,*  the  son  of  '  Samlah  '  or  Soniele ;  the  course  of 
i  ts  westward  cultivution  being  marked  by  the  promontory 
^r»£   Ampelus,  now  Cape  Cavalos,  in  Crete,  Mount  Am  pel  us 
"i  11    Samos,    the   promontory    of    Ampelus    in    Macedonia 
^  Chalcidice),  by  the  land  of  CEuotria,  i.  e.  of  *  Vine-poles,' 
'^lie  name  already  given  to  Southern  Italy  before  the  time 
^^;^f  Herodotus  (b.c.  484 — ?  434),   and  by   Ampelusia  (the 
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el-Arinh  or  '  Vineyard  *  of  the  Arabs),  now  Cape  Spartel  il 
Mau Tetania  or  Morocco." 

"  The  place-names  in  Canaan  derived  from  the  grap< 
and  the  wine-press  indicate  the  immemorial  period 
which  mankind  learned  to  prize  the  vine  and  the  iet 
monted  juice  of  its  clustered  fruit.  In  Deut.  viii,  7, 
Cauaan  is  described  as  '  a  laud  of  vines,  fig  trees,  aiM 
pomegranates.'  '  The  Valley  of  Eshcol  '  means  the  valle 
of  'grapes,'  and  Moresheth  Gath,  Gath-hepher,  and  Grath 
rimnion  were  all  so  named  from  their  wine-pressei 
Sibmah^  Engedi,  and  Ilelbon  were  widely  famous  for  tbei 
vines,  and  those  of  Holbon  still  retain  their  ancient  repo 
tation.  The  vine,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  national  emblenn 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  appears  as  such  on  the  coi 
of  the  Maccabees.  Although  originally  a  native  of  th{ 
Hindu  Kush,  the  Elburz,  and  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  i 
already  appears  on  the  tomb  of  Ramses  HI,  B.C.  1200. 
is  repeatedly  sculptured  on  the  '  Nineveh  marbles,*  eithi 
realistically,  as  on  the  slabs  now  in  the  British  Museoi 
representing  Sennacherib  [eighth  century  b.  c]  befo' 
Lachish,  and  ngain  besieging  some  other  as  yet  unidenti 
fied  city,  and  the  •  noble  Asnapper*  (' Sardanapalas,'  i. 
Assiu'bftuipal,  seventh  century  B.C.)  feasting  with  his  queen 
consort  under  (jloriettes  of  vines,  enarched  between  cypres 
trees;  or  conventionally,  as  in  innumerable  i*epresen tation 
of  the  symbolical  '  tree  of  life,'  formed  of  the  dab 
palm," — 

"  '  Encinctured  with  a  twine  of  leaves.'  " 

"  Similarly,  the  occurrence  of  tho  place-names  of  Ph 
uieus  ou  the  coasts  of  Cilicia,  Lycia,  Ionia,  Laconia,  aai 
Libya,  of  Phoenix  in  Crete,  Phoenices  and  Phoenicusa 
and  nbout  Sicily,  and  of  Phcenice  near  the  modem  Mat 
seillos,  and  again  in  the  Red  Sea,  indicates  the  westwan 
course  and  extremest  westward  limits  of  the  cultivatioi 
of  the  date  palm  from  Phoenicia,  the  land  of  the  *  red 
skins  (t/.  Phamix,  the  '  red  '  bird)  "  ("  the  date  pain 
was  always  the  cognizance  also  of  the  Tyrian  colony  oi 
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C^^^tiliage"),  *Ho  which    the  date  palm  was   aboriginally 
ti'^a.rfcsplanted,  by  way  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra,   from   the 
del-fcaa  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  ;  where,  in  succession  to 
tn^      cedar,  or  some  similar  pino  tree,  it  was,  in  association 
''■^tili    the  vine,  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Babylonians  as 
tH€*     symbolical  and  sacred  treo  of  life,     Quite  naturally, 
ttk^refore,  among  the  Greeks  the  date  palm  became  con- 
B^<^T*ated  to    Phoebus    Apollo,   the  god  of    light  and  life. 
*n»^o    laurel  also  followed  the  worship  of  Phoebus  Apollo  ; 
i^"*^*!    the  olive,  which  gave  its  name  to  Elrea  in  tEoHs  and 
^"^      Epirus,  and  to  Olynthus  in  Chaleidice,  that  of  Pallas 
A^tHene ;    the  white    lily  (of  the  Annunciation)  of  Here  ; 
^^«.ile  the  cypress  of  '  Ashtoreth  of   the   Zidonians  '    (in 
^^r    male  form  of  Asterios  she  is  the  father  of  Europa), 
^'id.  the  pomegranate  of  Hadad-riramon,  with  the  myrtle 
^licl    rose,  were   gradually  identified  with  that  of  Aphro- 
dite,'    The    pomegranate   appears  as   'Aaron's   rod   that 
t>tii^<JeJ'  on  the  reverse  of  the  coins  of  Simon  Maccabajus, 
B.o.     143 — 135.     There   it  is  called   by  numismatists    the 
*'*^ple  lily,'  but  it  is  the  identical  pomegranate  spray  so 
^  *  ton  represented  on  the  '  Nineveh  marbles  '  in  the  hands 
^^    tlie  Assyrian  kings  when  worshipping  before  the  tree 
***    life.     The  rose  still  appears  on  the  reverse  of  the  coins 
^*     Rhodes,  B.C.  400 — 168,  in  association  with  Uelios,  who 
'^     a,  variant  of  Hadad-rimmoUj.   on  the  obverse."      "  Ha- 
**Zon-tamttr,    or    Engedi,    and    Baal-taraar    indicate    the 
^^^v^nce   of    t!ie  date  palm   along  the    southern   caravan 
'"'-^^te  from  Tadmor  into  the  land  of  Canaan."     "On  the 
^^^'^'Hs  of  Crete,  D.c.  330 — 280,  we  find  the  date  palm  and 
®^*-^le,  with  the  legend  I  EPA   on    the  reverse,  associated 
^'^^t'H  ihe  head  of  Zeus  on  the  obverse." 

The  above  extracts  are  from  the  valuable  "  Report 
^^  the  Cultivation  of  the  Spanish  Chestnut,"  by  Sir 
^^orge    Bird  wood,   who   goes  on  to    state  as  fol- 
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lt is  impossible  to  stigmatise  as  superstitions,  beliefs 
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and  rites  that  conferred  such  enduring  benefits  on  the 
world.  But  for  them  the  civilisation  of  Korope  might 
possibly  never  have  advanced  beyond  that  of  the  Newer 
Stone  Ag-e,  preceding  the  Ago  of  Bronze,  ushered  in  with 
the  westward  advance  of  the  commerce  and  reh'gion  of  the 
Phoenicians  ;  and  it  is  evident,  iu  view  of  the  facts  here 
adduced,  that  they  were  the  divinely  appointed  means  for 
working  out,  in  the  longsufTering  patience  of  Providence, 
the  eternal  purposes  of  God  toward  man," 

It  will  be  seen,  as  the  subject  unfolds  itself,  that 
these  apparently  disjointed  examples  are  merely 
used  as  an  introduction  to  a  wide-spread  custom  of 
Greek  and  other  colonists  carrying  with  them  their 
sacred  trees,  by  means  of  which  their  course  west- 
ward can  even  at  this  remote  date  be  traced  to  the 
very  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Bacchanalia  were  ceremonies  introduced  by 
the  colonising  Greeks  into  Italy  with  their  sacred 
vines  and  other  trees.  The  Latins  called  the  Greek 
deity  Dionysus,  Bacchus ;  hence  the  Dionysia  of 
Greece  were  called  in  Italy  Bacchanalia. 

The  original  ceremonies  (Dionysia)  were,  except 
for  human  sacrifice,  comparatively  pure.  The  gross- 
ness  arose  in  Italy  in  much  later  times.  But  in  the 
Dionysia  proper  the  actual  mode  of  transporting 
the  sacred  trees  by  cuttings  or  by  growing  plants 
is  described  by  Suidas  and  others,  the  very  name 
of  the  day  of  the  ceremony  being  called  after  the 
flower-pots — ■j^uVpoc — in  which  the  growing  plants, 
and  sometimes  seeds  or  seedlings,  were  made  sacred 
oiferings  to  Dionysus,  on  the  13th  day  of  the  month 
Anthesterionj  about  the  end  of  February,  the  best 
time  for  transplanting  and  propagating  trees.  In 
Mr.   R.  Farreti's  etchings  at  pp.  2  and   32   (used 
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Wfci  permission),  the  case  or  yrilrpoc  for  seeds  or 

Seedlings  is  borne  in  the  one  instance  by  a  priest, 

'Q  thkG  other  by  a  priestess.    In  the  Indian  examples 
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6^/^^Qre  from  the  old  Temple  of   Buddb-Gayd   in  the  Bengal 
^^aidency,  ahowing^  the  Indian  conveyauce  of  trees  in  pots. 

^"^  full-froited  trees  arc  in   the  pots   probably  as 
^^Tisported.     The   same  ceremony,  in  its  broader 
'Matures,  is  pictured  in  the  early  sacred  Brahminical 
^^'^Iptures  in  many   parts  of  India,   strongly  indi- 
cting that  Dionysus  brought  these  ceremonies  from 
^<iia  after  his  conquest  of  that  country.     These 
^^^a  amongst   other   examples,   sculptured   on    the 
>    ^pes  at  Bharhut,  Amravati,  Sanchi,  &c.,  and  pro- 
*^oly  represent  older  sculptures. 
I^ut  the  vine  and  olive  were  not  the  only  trees  so 
^veyed  to  other  lands.  Dionysus  was  the  patron  of 
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cultivated  trees.*  He  was  said  to  have  discovered 
all  tree  fruits,  amongst  whicli  apples  and  figs  are 
particularly  mentioned,!  and  he  was  called  *'  well- 
fruited. "J  Tbe  May-pole  and  Jack-in-the-green  are 
figures  of  the  retention  in  England  of  his  rites,  as 
well  as  the  Easter  and  Christmas  decorations ;  while 
some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Ambrosia,  Thargelia, 
&c,,  are  localised  by  traditions  and  still  existing 
remains,  such  as  fig  ceremonies  and  blessing  apples. 
Fig- tree  wood  was  most  sacred  in  Indian  sacri- 
fices, fl 

These  conveyances  of  the  growing  plant  in  earthen 
jars  or  pots  very  much  reduce  the  marvellous,  which  ^ 
crops  out  in  some  of  the  traditions.  That,  for  in-H 
stance,  of  the  legendary  Glastonbury  thorn,  for 
tliese  traditions  of  tree  planting  not  only  extended 
to  Britain,  but  always  as  and  with  sacred  trees,  and 
always  in  connection  with  the  serpent.  The  story 
of  Glastonbury  is  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  being 
weary,  rested  on  his  staff  on  the  hill  at  Glastonbury, 
and  that  the  staff  took  i-oot,  and  the  plant  has  ever, 
since  blossomed  at  Christmas. 

There  is  a  point  no  one  has  dared  to  touch,  nor 
would  it  now  be  introduced  but  for  finding  a  place 
in  Norway  named  from  St.  Olaf  planting  the  cross^ 
or,  as  it  is  termed  there,  the  stock,  as  he  used  the 
stock  of  a  tree,  the  place  being  named  Stocken. 
The  same  name  is  found  in  Huntingdonshire,  pro- 
bably from  the  same  cause,  on  the  conversion  of  the 
pagan  Danish  settlers  there.     This  points  to  a  very 

•  Cornutas,  *  De  Natura  Deornm/  30. 
t  '  AthenaauB,'  iii,  pp.  78  C,  82  D. 
J  '  Orphica/  Hymn  1,  4, 1.  iii,  8. 
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are  later,  and  historically  within  the  Christian  era ; 
and  although  they  describe  it  as  an  established 
object  of  worship,  there  appears  nothing  to  indi- 
cate its  being  older  than  Christianity.  The  object 
is  described  as  a  truncated  tree  with  two  extended 
lateral  branches,  and  the  name  of  this  asserted 
deity  was  exactly  that  of  the  Christian's  object  of 
worship,  the  form  being  that  of  the  cross.  The 
name  differs  only  by  an  aspirate,  "  Hesus." 

As  the  British  Christian  traditions  of  sacred  trees 
extend  back  to  the  time  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
they  take  us  up  to  one  of  the  earliest  dates  in  the 
Christian  times,  and  the  adoption  of  the  cross  as  an 
object  of  worship  is  much  less  marvellous  than  the 
story  of  the  growth  of  the  staff  of  the  pilgrim. 

The  Druids  had  previously  worshipped  a  tree — 
the  oak ;  how  readily ,  then,  would  the  converted 
Druids  have  adopted  another,  or  the  same  tree 
truncated,  while  the  inculcation  of  the  wise  and 
mild  doctrines  introduced  with  it  were  so  similar 
to  their  higher  theological  maxims !  The  oak  was 
also  sacred  to  Dionysus. 

I  have  therefore  selected  for  the  title  of  this 
paper  the  word  Dendrophoria — the  carrying  or 
transporting  of  trees,  and  Dendrophoroi — the  tree 
carriers.  But  one  word  before  the  wider  feature 
of  the  subject  is  opened.  The  process,  although 
not  much  dwelt  on  by  Greek  writers,  was  one  of 
the  most  sacred  of  their  ceremonies,  and  reveals  to 
us  how  the  otherwise  improbability  of  conveying 
trees  to  distant  lands  was  carried  out  by  the  trees 
in  pots. 

The   reputed   marriage  of   Zeus  and  Hera — the 
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^^oman  Jupiter  and  Juno — on  Mount  Thornax,  in 
A.r-golis,  was  attended  by  all  the  deities  of  Olympus. 
A.1 1,  moreover,  gave  presents,  and  Ge  or  Gaia — the 
e^xfch — presented  to  Juno  an  orange  tree  brought 
fr*cDm  the  dragon-guarded  orchard  of  the  Hesperides. 
"With  the  collection  of  incidents    already   given 
tti-^re  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  transportation  of 
axx   orange  tree  from  the  Atlantic  to  Greece  for  so 
g'X'snd   a  ceremony.     The  myth  of  the  marriage  is 
easily  explained.     Hera  was  the  only  female  deity 
itx     Olympus  said  to  have  been  married.     She  was 
n^^^rried  to  Zeus,  i.  e.  purity.     She  was  the  intro- 
^'tx.cer  or  founder  of  marriage ;  hence  the  story  of 
tVie  marriage.     All  the  deities  of  Olympus,  i.  e.  all 
tine  benign  deities,  sanctioned  and  applauded   her 
a.ot;  they  all  gave  presents,  and  the  fruitful  orange 
^as  taken  from  the  charge  of  the  terrific  dragon 
'ioity,  and  conveyed  to  the  far  eastern  shores  of 
Grreece  to  bless  with  luxury  and  abundance  those 
^ho  abandoned  the  dragonistic  orgies,  and    con- 
formed to  the  new  institution  introduced  by  Hera, 
^hose   ceremonies,    the    Herasa,    were    completely 
Antithetical  to  those  of  the  dragonistic  Demeter. 

It  is  remarkable  that  nearly  all  the  large  stone 
*ionuments  of  Europe  are  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
And  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Greek  and  Asiatic 
^^lonies  in  the  south  of  France  and  the  Spanish 
^Oast,  in  the  west  and  north-west  of  France,  the 
*<^\ith  and  west  of  Britain,  and  along  the  coast  to 
^ootland,  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  these 
^^K^ne  monuments  abound. 

It  will  be  seen  further  on  that  the  districts  so 
Colonised  by  Greeks  and  Asiatics  are  the  districts 
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to  which  these  sacred  trees  can  be  traced,  and  in 
which  thoy  still  exist;  and  thnt  it  was  so  is  shown 
from  the  many  decrees  from  religious  councils 
against  this  worship  in  connection  with  these  stone 
monuments. 

From  about  658  to  789  the  Councils  of  Nantes, 
Aries,  Tours,  Toledo,  Rouen,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
in  Enghuid  decrees  by  Canute  and  Edgar,  bringing 
the  dates  down  to  near  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  fulminated  anathemas  against  the  wor- 
shippers of  sacred  trees  and  stone  monuments  in 
particular  in  these  districts ;  and  as  the  serpent 
could  not  be  excluded  from  the  sacred  trees,  of 
which  he  was  the  special  guardian,  against  the 
serpent  also  by  implication.  The  sun  aud  moon 
and  woods  were  also  included,  but  as  the  superior 
mental  cults  of  the  sun  and  serpent  were  tenaciously 
followed  by  the  higher  classes  down  to  the  times 
of  the  Templars  they  are  kept  in  the  backgronnd. 
All  these  councils  were  held  within  the  area  of  the 
sacred  trees  and  stone  monuments.  More  than  one 
half  of  the  Christian  era  has  witnessed  the  persistence 
in  worship  of  these  objects,  which  still  lingers  in  the 
secluded  glens  of  all  these  countries. 

A  sacrifice  to  Baal  is  recorded  in  a  recent  volume 
of  the  Scottish  Antiquaries*  '  Transactions,*  1889- 
90,  p.  391.  I  have  myself  witnessed  midnight 
curcmonics  of  propitiation  to  the  evil  powers  in 
Brittany,  aud  the  groat  dragon  ceremony  at 
Terascon.* 

A  sculptured  figure  of    Astarte,    near  Baud    in 

•  See  t!ie   '  Build<;r,'    pp.   !.>5y-(i0,  August  30tL,    1870.   lor   uij 
description  of  tbat  ceremony. 
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SHtfany,  is  still    worshipped.     So  persistent   was 
tiac  worship   of  menhirs  that  tlie  priests  carved  on 
tLiera  Christian  eniWenis,  as  they  could  not  suppress 
tti  e  worship.*     The  figure  of  Astarte  just  referred 
to  ,  which  is  life  size,  has  been  repeatedly  taken  from 
it^  pedestal  and  secretly  buried,  but  the  very  next 
3V1  urise  has  seen  it  on  the  pedestal  again.     I  have 
soTue  of  the  sacred  stones  of  Brittany  in  my  own 
g'^'ounds  at  Chelsea.     Much  of  this  is  known,  though 
not  apparently  correlated,  but  from  extensive  travel 
Mid  wide  research  I  have  fortunately  succeeded  in 
^facing  by  the  highest  literary  authorities  of  ancient 
l^istory   and   modern    science    the    courses   of   the 
Grreek   and   other   tribes,  not   only  by  their   once 
sacred  trees  which  are  still  existing,  sacred  trees 
W'bich  even  now  bear  their  original  names,  bat  also 
the  places  of  location  of  the  tribes,  which  bear  like- 
wise   even   now    the    names    of    the    people    who 
Worshipped  them,  and  brought  thera  as  holy  relics 
fi*Qm  the  countries  of  their  first  occupation.     These 
people  carried  also  sacred  stones  and  other  emblems; 
^1»<?  story  of   the   various  journeys    of    the    sacred 
stone,  now  the  seat  of  the  British  coronation  chair,  is 
Well  known.    The  menhirs  in  Ireland  were  crowned 
with  gold,  like  the  boy  priests  of  Apollo,  and  the 
suu  and  serpent  etublenis  arc  multitudinous.    Recent 
^discoveries  of  human-faced  serpents  sculptured  in 
^he  most  durable  stone,  and  used  as  altars  in  the 

*  Tiveg  were  not  only  aiipposed  to  Ijo  tlie  abodea  of  goda,  bat  to 
P«9se88  the  Hpirits  of  goJa.  They  xvorc  also  said  to  be  mairied,  and 
*"  possess  animal  properties. 

Rii'le  and  sculplnrcd  stones  were  also  reverenced,  and  in  Indian 
"Mythology  mouutaiuB  are  said  to  be  niim-ied  and  to  produce  divina 
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■north-west  of  Britain,  attest  this  ;  these  bear  nil  the 
appearances  of  foreign  art  and  importation,  ami  arc 
intensely  old.  Some  of  the  particulars  of  these 
surveys  and  researches  will  now  be  detailed. 

To  make  the  matter  a  little  familiar  at  the  open- 
inpj,  a  reference  to  the  great  and  recognised  mission 
and  benefaction  to  mankind  in  the  discovery  and 
propagation  of  the  culture  of  grain  under  the  pagan 
attributes  of  Ceres  will  be  useful.  And  in  doing  so 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  name  of  that  pagan  deity 
is  still  retained  in  the  word  cereal.  This  and  the 
vine,  also  introdnced  under  like  solemn  ceremoniw, 
are  great  commercial  elements  of  to-day,  and  employ 
an  immense  proportion  of  the  workers  of  the  world. 

It  follows  that  the  systematic  introducers  and  pro- 
pagators o( foofi -hearing  fnut-frrei<y  although  soft'' 
they  have  received  no  recognition  except  as  the  {><'»'• 
formers  of  mysterious  rites,  which  also  appertained 
to  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  are  entitled  to  the  same  con* 
sideraLion.  According  to  their  light  they  viewed  th^ 
matter  as  a  divine  benefaction,  and  it  will  be  se^^ 
that  some  of  our  greatest  luxuries  and  most  whol^ 
some  and  beneficial  fruits  are  derived  from  th^^ 
systematic  tree-carriers  over  the  whole  of  the  tb^ 
known  world,  even  to  the  then  remote  and  dist^ 
islands  which  now  form  the  seat  of  the  Brit* 
Empire. 

As  an  example,  take  the  following  modern  sei^ 
tific    description   of   the   properties  of   pomace 
fruits,  from  which  it  may  reasonably  be  conclut^ 
that  much  of  the  vigour,  mental  and  physical,  of 
modern  races  is    derived    from   the   retention  i 
cultivation  of  these  trees  introduce<l  by  the  anci^ 
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imixiigrants    from    Greece   and  Asia  into  Western 
Europe. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  an  American  cbemist, 

"  The?   apple  is  composed  of  vegetable  fibrin,  albumen, 
I  sugar,  gum,  chlorophyU^  malic  ncid,  lime,  and  much  water. 
The  German  analysts  say  that,  the  apple  contains  a  larger 
percentage  of  phosphorus  tlum  any  other  fruit  or  vege- 
table.    Tbe  phosphorus  is  admirably  adapted  for  renewing 
the  essential  nervous  matter,  lecithin,  of   the  brain    and 
spinal  cord.     It  is  perhaps,  for  the  same  reason,  readily 
understood  that  old  Scandinavian  traditions  represent  the 
apple  as  the  food  of  the  goda^  who,  when  tliey  felt  thetn- 
seives  to  be  growing  feeble  and  infirm,  resorted  to   this 
frait  to  renew  their  powers  of  mind  and  body.     Also  the 
acids  of  the  apple  are  of  signal  use  for  men  of  sedentary 
habits,  whose  livers  are  sluggish   in  action,   those  acids 
Serving  to  eliminate  from  the  body  noxious  matters,  which 
if  retained  \Tould  make  the  brain  heavy  and  dull,  or  bring 
about  jaundice  or  skin  eruptions  or  other  allied  troubles. 
Some  such   experience  must   have  led  to  our  custom    of 
taking  apple  sauce  with  roast  pork,  rich  goose,  and  like 
dishes.      The    malic  acid  of    ripe    apples,    either   raw    or 
Cooked,  will  neutralise  any  excess  of  chalky  matter  engen- 
clered  by  eating  too  much  meat.     It  is  also  the  fact  that 
^nch  rich  fruits  as  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  tho  plum,  when 
"taken  ripe  and    without  sugar,   diminish    acidity    in    tlio 
stomach  rather  than  provoke  it.     Their  vegetable  sauces 
«%nd  juices  are  converted  into  alkaline  carbonates,  which 
'^end  to  counteract  acidity." 

The  French  savonts  who  aided  Napoleon  III  in 
^lis  translation  of  Casaar  point  out  that  almost  tho 
'Xvhole  of  the  south  of  FrancCj  as  it  i.s  now  known, 
"%vas  completely  under  Greek  institutions  and  the 
^areck  language  prior  to  Roman  rule  and  tbe  intro- 
«Juction  of  Christianity.     The  communication  with 
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Britaiu  must  therefore  liave  been  constant,  and  the 
Greek  festivals  must  have  been  well  known.  This 
is  also  plainly  conveyed  by  Caesar  iu  his  '  Com- 
mentaries,'* 

I  have  myself  taken  the  whole  distance  from 
Marseilles  to  Brest  on  foot,  aud  foimd  it  to  abound 
with  Greek  words  and  Greek  customs.  The  Greek 
words  make  one  of  the  great  difficidties  in  the 
patois,  which  is  itself  a  Greek  word. 

The  sketch  I  am  about  to  give  of  sacred  trees 
may  be  introduced  by  my  observing  that  while  I 
searched  Brittany  for  a  period  of  six  years,  with  a 
party  of  relatives,  all  of  whom  were  keen  on  the 
marvellous  antiquities  of  that  le.sser  Britain,  I  took 
into  ray  category  of  sui)jects  botany,  one  seldom 
embraced  in  such  researches,  but  which  I  found,  and 
as  experience  will  prove,  is  intimately  connected 
with  archseology,  and  will  throw^  mnch  light  on  his- 
tory. In  the  present  case  I  shall  confine  my  observa- 
tions to  the  title  given  to  this  lecture — Aivdciofopla^  or 
the  carrying  of  trees ;  i\tvB^o<p6pin — the  tree  carriers. 

My  attention  had  been  for  some  years  drawn  to 
the  fact  tliat  the  legendary  lore  of  all  districts  where 
any  great  combat  with  a  dragon  was  recorded  spoke 
of  a  fruit  in  connection  witli  either  the  place,  the 
dragon,  or  the  combat.  This  fruit,  sometimes 
described  as  apples,  or  an  apple,  sometimes  as 
berries,  sometimes  as  golden  apples,  in  the  various 
districts  1  had  visited,  became  with  me  a  matter  for 
search,  and,  if  possible,  of  identification. 

Considering   the  great  antiquity  of  some  of  the 

•  See  my  lecture  on  "  Old  London,"  '  Brit.  Arch.  Journal,'  Jnne 
and  October,  1897. 
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legends,  and  the  still  gi'eater  antiquity  of  tlie  times 

to  which   the}'  referred,  it  was  not  surprising  that 

in    some    instances  I   either  failed   to  identify  the 

matter  1  was  in  search  for,  or  that  when  I  did,  the 

identity  did   not  appear  very  striking.     Races  of 

plants  die  out  in  localities,  even  those  indigenous 

to  them,  through  change  of  position,  exhaustion  of 

soil,  and  climatic  variations.     And  so  it  raay  also 

I>e  that    similar   changes  may  produce  varieties  in 

species,  which  may  render  their  exact  identification 

<iifficult  or  doubtful  after  long  periods.     It  is  by 

^o  means  intended  to  intimate  that  the  flora  of  the 

Various  localities   referred  to  differs  from  that   of 

j  t'be  surrounding   areas    when   in  a   purely  natural 

Condition ;     but,    historically    and    poeticaily,    one 

Mature  is  to  be  anticipated,  a  feature  we  may  fairly 

^fcsume  to  have  been  introduced,  or  even  if   not,  at 

Wfeast  improved  by  manual  operation,  that  is  ciilti- 

K^ated  products. 
It  matters  not  whether  we  look  into  the  classical 
ry  of  the  Hesperides  with  its  python ;    whether 
^e   take   King  Arthur   in    his  encounter  with   the 
^Iragon-worship  of   the  pagans,  surrounded    as    he 
^as  by  the  influence  and  power  of  Merlin  ;  whether 
^e  go  physically  into  the  region  of  Devonshire  and 
Uj|ornwall)  the  seat  of  liis  lordly  castle  Tintagel ;    or 
^»  Glastonbury,  the  very  name  of  which,  *'  Avalon," 
'vnticipates  my  argument ;  or  to  Pembrokeshire,  with 
t)lwen  and   Iduna ;    whether  we  cross   La  Maurht' 
i^^d  land  in  the  cider  district  of  Brittany,  or  take 
*'  the  long  cry  to  Loch  Awe,'*  following  the  Finga- 
lian-Arthurian  course  from  west  to  east,  and  guide 
our  skiff  to  the  scene  of  the  encounter  of  Fraocb 
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Elan ; — in  each  case,  attending  the  various  mys- 
terious legends  are  the  universal,  everywhere 
prevailing  trees  bearing  a  special  fruit,  not  utm*( 
frequently    the  fruit  of  discord. 

Setting   myself  to  unravel  the   reason,   without 
success,  in   spite   of  German    explanations  of  tlie 
mythology  of  the  fauna   and  flora  of   tradition,    I 
thought  it  better  to  make  a  personal  investigation 
of   each    district   to   see  if   local   habit  or  custom, 
tradition   or  superstition,  could  help  me  to  under- 
stand the  matter-     The  interest  of  the  nari'atives 
heightened    as    I    approached    and    examined  each 
locality,  beginning   with  the  berries    which  lure<» 
the   unhappy   Fraoch   of  Loch  Awe  to   bis  deadly 
encounter  with   the  python   of  the  isle.     Then  to 
Glastonbury,    more    properly   Avalon,  where  Kiwg 
Arthur  is   supposed   to   sleep,  with   its   cnorraow^ 
pythonic  cartlnvorks ;    to  Devonshire  and  Tintag^** 
where  he  was  born,  then  to  the  Avalon  of  BrittarJ' 
and  finally  to  its   wild  moors  or  Landcs.     Here   * 
noticed    what  appeared   to  me   a   peculiar  kind    ^' 
fruit,  and  secured  it  to   be  submitted   to  a  mo^ 
critical  examination  than  my  own,     I  was  fortunJ*^ 
enough  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  one  of  our  h^^ 
botanists,   a  Fellow   of   the  Royal  Society,  and 
most  careful    recorder,    who    kindly    read    up  t-^ 
various  authorities   on  the  subject,  so  far  as  thi^i 
went,  and  worked  out  botanically  the  remainder 
the  question  for  me.     At  the  time  I  gave  him  t>^ 
specimen  he  was  quite  unaware  of  my  reason  »^ 
wishing  to  know  more  of  it.     I  simply  stated  tt 
I  had  procured  it  from  what  appeared  to  me  a  vi 
remarkable  tree,  and  applied  for  its  proper  descr^ 
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tion  and  name;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  kindly 
furnished  me  with  such  botanical  evidence  as  I  am 
about  to  submit  to  your  consideration  that  1  in- 
formed him  of  the  reason  which  induced  a  searcli 
that  had  ended  in  my  procuring  a  specimen  of  what 
seemed  to  each  of  us  particularly  interesting.  And 
I  should  probably  not  even  then  have  informed  him, 
Or  have  occupied  his  time  with  matters  so  foreign 
^  bis  professional  pursuits,  but  that  the  informa- 
*-*on  he  gave  rae  carried  the  question  to  Persia,  a 
^Hstiict  abutting  on  that  to  which  T  had  been 
endeavouring  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Arthurian 
legends. 

The  story  of  Arjuna,  in  the  Indian  poem  "  Ma- 
Uahharata,"  contains  all  the  leading  features  of 
A^Tthurian  romance,  even  to  the  equivalents  of  Merlin 
f^nd  Pendragon;*  but  there  was  one  great  want — 
^Here  were  no  similar  fruits.  That  this  particular 
^r'liit  which  I  had  discovered  was  not  indigenous  in 
VVestern  Europe  everything  tended  to  show,  but 
^lien  its  apparently  primitive  locality  was  found  to 
t>G  Persia,  I  felt  that  this  fruit  had  been  present 
tHoiigh  not  mentioned  (so  far  as  I  had  observed)  in 
tVie  great  poem  of  India;  though  it  seems  strongly 
indicated  in  a  Buddhistic  story  in  which  ''  Rama," 
^  Rftjah  of  Benares,  finds  in  the  jungle  a  tree,  the 
^'Oot,  leaves,  fruit,  and  bark  of  which  cure  his  own 
leprosy,  and  enable  him  to  cure  tliat  disease  in  others, 
notably  in  the  person  of  a  princess  named  Priya, 
^*bom  he  then  marries. f 


*  See  my  paper  on  "  King  Arthur  and  St.   George,"  R.  S,  L., 
1895. 

t  The  -word  Priya  aawtnUatea  to  Piras,  infra. 
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The  information  T  bad  procured,  as  \v(»ll  as  tk 
actuiil  examples  or  specimens,  have  been  commente(l 
upon  more  than  once  by  part  of  the    Continentxi\ 
press,  which  has  quoted  certain  articles  in  boUmca^ 
pnblications  to  which  my  friend  professionally  coii- 
tributes. 

A  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  identi^J 
of  the  specimen  I  had  discovered,  and  this  difference 
of  opinion  led  mo  7iot  to  bring  the  matter  before  ^1^6 
public  for  a  long  period. 

Taking  high  botanical  authorities,  as  Mes^s-rs. 
Durieu  do  Maisonneuve,  Desvaux,  Decaisne,  j^nd 
others,  as  my  reason  for  reviving  the  case,  it  app&^«^ 
to  me  that  for  all  reasonable  botanical  p\irposes  "tli" 
matter  is  sufficiently  explainable,  even  though  t1^-^^*' 
who  differed  from  my  friend  in  ophtion  should  ^ 
erificalhf  con'ect. 

The  point,  in  short,  as  I  nnderstand  it,  is,  i&-^^' 
nically,  some  difTercnce  which  the  statements  of  "*1'^ 
autliorities  i  have  named  appear,  if  not  to  overr*--*!^* 
at  least  very  considerably  to  reconcile. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  give  some  of  their  sUm^^' 
ments  independently  of  the  writer  of  the  artic5=^'^* 
pointing  out  that — 

"The  Plymouth  plant  does  not  appear  to  be  quite     "^"^ 
same  as  the   French   or  Persian  specimens,  hut  it  is.       "" 
similar   that  no  one  who  knows  how  greatly  the  folir^f' 
jloimrs,   and  fruits    {of  rn-taiit    trees),   pears   and    apfp-^^*> 
ftomctimef  dilfer  even  on  the  damt'  individual  trrey  niul  ^  ^  J 
muck  variation  is  ohsenwd  In  seedlings  from  the  savw  trec^   ^'^w 
the  same  fruity   could   donbt  the  possibility  that  the  *r^^* 
form  might  be  a  seedling  variation  from  the  other." 

Desvaux  states  that  the  tree  now  in  question 
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common  euough  in  Anjou,  with  berries  the  size  of 
th«  hawthorn  j    also   in    Haute-Bretagae,  where  it 

is  called  poirassej  to  distinguisli  it  from  the  common 
wild  pear.  Decaisne  states  that  the  pears  of  the 
tree  now  spoken  of  are  known  in  Brittany  under  the 
Qarae  of  Besi,  or  Bezizolles.  Durieu  de  Maisonnenve 
found  this  plant  in  the  Girond  near  Cauan,  and  also 
Hear  Burdeaux.  He  states  everything  points  to  the 
Conclusion  that  this  is  the  original  stock  of  certain 
cultivated  trees. 

Mr.  Boswell  Syrac  comments  on  a  variety  found 
by  Mr.  Brisrtfs  in  Devonshire. 

That  climate  sometimes  may  produce  a  difference 
js  to  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing.  Boissier  states, 

Valde  singularc  est  haiic  specieni  in  Gallia  occidentali 

ut    videLur,   spoiitauee  ocuurrorc,   specitntua   ex    agro 

idegaveusi  practer  pcduuculos  et  petioloa  juniores  magis 

^mentosos    Persicis    quoad    foliaj    et    fiuctus    siinilia   vi- 


ay  not  time,  or  climate,  or  culture  have  pro- 
<iuced  the  change  in  the  specimen  found  by  me  in 
Hrittany  ? 

EBut  in  addition  to  these  evidences  these  trees 
%re  really  nationalised.  iVofessor  Karl  Kocb,  who 
travelled  for  four  years  in  the  Caucasus  and  Persiii, 
divides  the  present  pear  trees  into  three  originating 
bpecies,  one  of  which  is  Fyrus  persica. 
I  Decaisne  considers  that  cultivation  of  the  principal 
species  of  Ptpits  produced  certain  secondary  forms 
^^hich  were  the  ])rogenitors  of  our  present  varieties, 
i*Jl  of  which  he  attributes  to  one  origmalj  which  he 
sulKlivides  into  six  races,— the  Keltic,  the  Germanic, 
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tho  HelleniCj  the  PoutiCj  the  IndiaD,  and  the  Mon- 
goUc  races  {of  trees). 

Commenting  on  papers  read  by    me   before    the! 

British  A^sociatioji  in  September,  1875,  and  other 
learned  societies  in  the  same  year,  the  article  in 
question  quotes  an  article  in  November  of  the  same 
year  on  evidences  adduced  by  me  for  the  pre- 
occupation of  Western  Gaul,  and  also  South- 
western Britain,  by  a  peculiar  people  having  strong 
Oriental  characteristics,  aiUerior  to  the  invasLOu  by  ^ 
the  Cymvij.  Since  the  reading  of  those  papers  I  | 
have  pursued  the  subject  by  personal  travel  and 
investigation, and  hnvc  followed  the  same  evidences  M 
not  only  to  the  north  and  east  and  west  coasts  of  ™ 
Britain,  but  thence  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  i 
India  and  Persia.  f 

Notwithstanding  these  evidences,  let  it  be  assumed 
for  argument  that  the  specimen  which  I  discovered 
is  not  the  actual  one  in  question,  and  then,  even 
assuming  /  had  never  found  ?'/,  there  is  stilt  ample 
evidence  of  the  tree  in  question  in  the  East  and  in 
Western  Europe.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  speci- 
men in  question  is  not  the  one  it  was  first  assumed 
to  be,  that  in  no  way  affects  the  historical  points,  as 
there  are  amongst  the  examples  already  referred  to 
well-known  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  from 
Devonshire,  and  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  from  the^ 
Girond  in  France,  showing  its  localisation  in  Western  - 
Europe ;  while  the  same  tree  is  found  on  Mount 
Elburz  in  North-east  Persia,  according  to  Bossier  ^ 
('  Flora  Orientalis,'  voL  ii,  p.  653).  It  was  found 
there  by  Professor  Buhse. 

The  articles  already  mentioned  point  out  that  ii 
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■ittany  wild  pears,  and  this  among  the  number, 

tx-c  known  under  the  name,  already  stated,  of  Bksi, 

HT    Bezizolles,*   whence  the   name   Besi   applied  to 

K^rtaiu  cultivated  pears,  and  that  it  may  very  pro- 

>£i.bly  be  the  origin  of  certain  early  apple-shaped 

>05«*s.     Its  geographical  distribution  in  Persia  and 

nil     Western    Europe    was    inexplicable,    but    now 

(referring  to  my  information   given    to   my    friend 

Ruljsequently  to  ray  receiving  the  above  information 

Jrom  him)  he  says — "but  now  seems  to  be  reasonably 

accounted  for." 

Abandoning  as  immaterial  the  question  as  to  the 

plant    I    discovered    being    tlie    actual   one   it  was 

thought  to  be,  the  matter  is  merely  introduced  to 

ahow  that  my  search   led   me  to  a  peculiar  fruit, 

the  information   respecting  which    led   me   to   my 

researches  in  the  East.     It  was  not  likely  to  rest 

at  this   point  with   me.     Instigated  by  my  so  far 

successful  search,  and   the  additional   infortuation 

kiadly  given  me  by  my  friend  as  to  the  investigation 

l>y  others,  I  at  once  began  to  work  up  the  Eastern 

part  of  the  question,  as  it  seemed  to  me  this  tree, 

!i[iparently   not    indigenous    to    Western     Europe, 

must  have  been  imported  from  the  East  by  Orientals 

migrating  westward  ;  perhaps — and  it  seems  to  my 

niind  strongly  confirmed — who  were  the  introducers 

of  the  Arthurian  legends.     And  if  I  may  presume 

80  far  as  the  first  of  these  opinions,   I   then  find 

Corroborative  evidence  in  support  of  the  latter;  and 

if  that  can  be  only  approximately  established,  we 

We  one  grand  point  in  the  ethnology  of  the  primal 

races  of  Western  Europe  tolerably  demonstrated. 

*  From  amXiiv,  from  the  shape. 
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In  tlie  first  place,  two  towns  in  tliat  part  of 
France  are  still  named  Besso.  Bayeaii  was,  before 
the  coming  of  tbo  Normans,  called  Bessin,  and  on 
consulting  Herodotus  I  find  that,  in  bis  description 
of  the  march  of  Xerxes,  book  7,  ch.  iii  (cxi),  lie 
makes  mention  of  the  SatrBB,  who,  he  says,  were  of 
all  the  Tbracians  an  uuconquered  and  independent 
people,  remarkable  for  their  valour,  inhabiting  lofty 
mountains  covered  with  snow,  hut  aboufidlinj  in  aif 
kinds  of  trees.  On  the  summit  of  one  of  their 
highest  hills  they  have  au  oracle  to  Bacchus.  Tbe 
interpreters  of  tbe  revelations  of  this  oracle  are 
the  Bessi :  a  priestess  makes  the  responses,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Delphian  Oracle,  and  in  as  ani- 
biguoua  a  manner  (see  next  page).  These  Bessi  of 
Bacchus  are  also  mentioned  by  Ovid.  On  the  route 
westward  we  find  the  same  name  in  Besidiae  in 
Italy,  closely  similar  to  the  Besadae  near  the 
Ganges. 

Now  if  these  people  came  to  the  "West  they 
would  bring  their  name  and  also  their  religion  with 
them,  as  well  as  amongst  their  trees  any  seeming 
the  most  sacred. 

One  kind  of  tree,  the  apple,  has  from  the  earliest 
times  of  which  we  have  any  record  been  a  sacred 
object  for  good  and  for  evil,  and  so  also  has  the 
serpent, — thus  the  Egyptians  worshipped  a  goodano 
an  evil  serpent  deity ;  and  although  the  historitw 
apple  may  not  have  been  tlie  fruit  we  know  by  that 
name,  tlie  mere  association  with  it  indicates  that  thfi 
fruit  we  describe  as  the  apple  nnist  have  bad  a 
significant  importance. 

The  apples  of  Merhn  -^re  clearly  our  apples,  froni 
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the  description  of  bis  orchard  in  'Myvirian,'  t.  i, 
p.  151.     Merlin  says, — 

"  I  have  147  apple  trees  of  great  beauty,  the  branches 
of  which  are  covered  with  verdant  leaves;  the  shade  is 
delightful  as  well  as  the  fruit,  and  its  protection  is  con- 
fided, not  to  a  dragon,  as  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides, 
but  to  a  charming  youthful  girl  with  flowing  hair  and  with 
teeth  brilliant  as  pearls  amid  roses/' 

147 — with  the  ancient  Asiatics  the  numbers  3 
and  7  were  most  sacred,  and  their  use  still  exists 
amongst  us  in  several  ways.  3  multiplied  by  7 
became  intensified, — it  made  21,  the  legal  period  of 
responsibility ;  that  number  again  multiplied  by  7 
makes  147,  a  number  of  superlative  sanctity.  This 
sacred  orchard  was  then,  like  several  such  gardens, 
in  the  charge  of  a  beautiful  damsel.  But  although 
the  dragon  is  not  in  charge.  Merlin,  the  necro- 
mancer, was  himself  the  guide  and  adviser  of  Pen, 
the  head  dragon,  whose  badge  was  worn  by  Arthur. 
That  Arthur,  a  Christian  king,  waging  war  against 
the  dragon-worship  of  the  pagans,  should  adopt 
the  title  and  assume  the  badge  of  the  head  or  chief 
dragon  (dragon  priest),  seems  at  first  sight  con- 
tradictory. It  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  Orientalism. 
It  was  the  custom  to  take  the  insignia  of  the  van- 
quished, as  with  Achilles  and  Hector,  Apollo  and 
the  Pythonistic  chief  priest,  and  a  thousand  other 
examples. 

The  Arthurian  legends  are  carried  halfway  to 
Persia  by  the  Greek  custom  of  appropriating  the 
post  and  title  of  a  destroyed  enemy.  Thus  Arthur 
and  Apollo,  who  both  represented  the  sun,  each 
adopted  the  name  of  the  dragon  chief  he  destroyed, 
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— Arthur  that  of  Peu-Dragon,  Apollo  that  of  tlie 
Python. 

There  is  always  a  lady  in  the  case.  In  the  most 
classical  myth,  the  three,  or,  according  to  Apollo- 
dorus,  four  beautiful  nymphs,  under  the  name  of 
Ilcsperidos,  form  the  title  of  that  story. 

But  Hesper  (sometimes  Vesper),  the  evening, 
first  indicated  Italy,  then  Spain,  then  the  Atlantic 
islands,  showing  a  direct  course  of  travel  from  tJie 
East  to  the  West,  and  with  the  twilight  of  tlic 
dawn  would  be  and  was  fiffured  under  the  titk 
of  the  two  Afj^venau,  or  Aswins  (sons  of  the 
sun)  in  Vedic  poetry,  the  classical  Dioscuri,  The 
sex  changes  as  they  come  west,  but  the  story 
is  one.  In  succession,  Italy  was  Hesperia,  Spaiu 
was  Hesperia,  the  Atlantic  islands  Hesperia,  or 
Hespcra,  each  noted  for  its  pomaceous  fruits  or 
apples. 

If  time  permitted,   reasons  could    be  given  for 
finding  in   the  Roman  Pomcjeruni,  notwithstanding 
its  derivation,  a   change  to  the  Pomarium;  as  ll»6 
land  could  not  be  used  for  the  plough,  or  for  build- 
ing, but   there    was  no  prohibition    against  trees. 
That  such  space  should  be  planted  with  trees  anJ 
beautiful  avenues  is  only  probable,  and,  as  already 
shown,  was  an  Asiatic  custom  in  Babylonia;  aDU 
that  these  trees   should  be  fruit-trees   is  a  matter 
of  course.      The  goddess    Pomona,    the  Pomoruffl 
Patrona,  presided  over  fruit  and   such  ornauionl*' 
gardens.      Hence    the   damsel   in  Merlin's   garde" 
was  probably  Pomona,  whose  vow  of  chastity  would 
describe  her  condition  as  a  damsd^  while  the  sacred 
number  147  would  indicate  the  sanctity  and  invioU- 
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bility  of  the  place.  ''E<o(r(j!iopoc,  Hesperus,  was  the 
bearer  of  the  goldou  orb  of  light. 

The  Sutras  described  by  Herodotus  were  just 
tlie  people  for  originating  bold  explorations  ;  free, 
unconquered,  and  purely  self-dependent,  with  their 
own  religion — such  as  it  was — their  own  customs, 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  trees  and  herbs. 
Hardy,  and  dependent  on  simple  products,  bold 
mountaineers,    the    Asturians    seem    to    meet    the 

•description ;  living  in  proud  seclusion  in  their 
mountains  covered  with  snow,  as  none  but  those 
who  have  been  through  the  Asturias  can  realise. 
Their  name,  with  a  mere  transposition  of  the  first 
two  letters,  becomes  SriLnroi,  of  whom  presently. 

But  we  find  a  religious  establishment  oji  an  island 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  south  of   13rittany,  in 
which  the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  Ceres  and  Perse- 
phone  were   not   only  practised    by   an   exclusive 
colony  of  Orientals,   as  described   by  Strabo,   but 
which  customs  are  externally  kept  up  oven  to  the 
/"•esent  day.      The  colony  is  stated  by  Strabo  to  bo 
^^  Samuites,  but   as  the  Satrae  were  little  known, 
^Qd   the  rites  of  Bacchus  practised   by  both  these 
people  were  the  samef  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
'^Htrse  were  so  described  by  him. 

X'he  Satra9  were  clearly  not  a  people,  but  belonged 
^  the  Bessi, — in  short,  wore  such  of  the  Bessi  who 
^oi«J5i^ipp(3(j  Bacchus  in  the  Bacchanalian  dress  of 
^^^^^''rs,  or  goats,  the  goat  being  sacred  to  Bacchus. 


As 

I 


such  they  were  called   by  the  Greeks  Saturoi ; 


y    "tlie  Latins  Satyri,  clearly  the  Satra?.* 


X>i 


^ir  William  Joats  tionsIdLTcd  the  luiliau  Rama  tlie  same  as 


^8118  ur  Buocbus,  whu  is  stated  "  to  Lave  cunquerud  India  with 
my  of  $atyra" 
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The  importation  of  a  sacred  fruit  would  be 
niattt^r  of  no  sligliL  interest,  even  in  those  d&y 
and  its  spread  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  by 
people  of  an  Oriental  caste,  such  as  the  Basqucsfl 
(Bessi),  a  type  of  whom  is  found  in  Brittany  about 
the  ancient  city  of  Vannes,  would  be  the  natural 
result, — really  only  secondary  to  Ceres  and  he 
corn  sowing,  wliicb  was  itself  serablanced  by  hei 
daughter  Persephone  eating  the  pomegranate. 
The  latter  worship  was  kept  alive  by  the  mys- 
teries, the  cereal  worship  and  the  cereal  culture 
also  travelling  in  the  same  way  westward  as  did 
the  Bacchic.  fl 

Wine  vied  with  corn  in  the  sacred  ceremonies, 
and  was  no  doubt  on  an  equality  with  it;  but  the 
philosophic  Greek  raind  was  more  impressed  with 
the  actual  death  of  the  corn  out  of  which  sprungB 
not  only  new,  but  multitudinous  life,  so  forcibly  put 
before  them  by  St.  Paul  and  others.  Hence  it 
survived. 

But  there  was  a  moaning  in  all  this  beyond  the 
grain  dying  and  reviving  again,  beyond  the  men 
food  properties  of  the  apple  and  its  inspiriting  fer 
men  ted    juice.     The   apple    in    ever}'  form — solar, 
stellar,  as  ambrosia,  as  the  food  of  the  gods,  and 
in   an  inferior  sense  of   men — was  an   emblem   of 
immortality,  as  the  dying  producing  corn  was  of 
the  resurrection.     It  is  noticeable  that  it  was  the 
Gallic  people,  still  retaining  the  ideas  of  the  apple, 
who,    in   naming   the    potato  ponune.  de.  terre,  evi- 
dently saw  in  it  the  same  prolific  property  as  in 
corn. 

We  liave,  then,  the  name  of  tlie  i^ricsthood  of 
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UiTX  still  exiatinfj  in  tlie  geography  and  borticul- 
ire  or  flora  of  the  west  of  France  ;    autl  that  name 

the  identical  one  borno  by  tbora — tho  Bessi.  We 
bave,  though  as  an  unmeaning  pageant,  the  cere- 
lonies  of  tho  priesthood  of  Bacchus  still  existing 

the  very  spot  described  by  Strabo  as  occupied 
by  tho  priesthood  of  Bacchus  in  his  day,  and  the 

)ple  who  practise  these  ceremonies  are  a  fine, 
idependont,  distinct,  and  exchisive  race,  whose 
presence  there    can    be    traced    to    no   historical 

known  account  except  that  of  Herodotus,  as 
luoted. 

We  have  a  grand  precedent  for  the  sacred  tree 
taring  the  same  name  as  the  priests  in  the  oak  and 
)ruid,  but  with  a  difficulty  which  appears  easily  re- 
loved.     In  this  case  it  would  seem  that  the  tree  had 

in  named  from  the  Bessi,  or  priests  of  Bacchus. 

is  much  more  probable  that  the  name  of  tho 
jr  or  more  important — the  priest — was  trans- 
erred  to  the  tree,  than  the  reverse  ;  and  if  we  may 
ike  this  as  an  example,  the  Greek  word  for  oak, 
Iso  a  tree  of  eatable  berry-liko  fruit,  was  probably 
Applied  to  that  tree,  which  was  held  sacred  by  several 
Rations,  in  consequence  of  the  Druid  priesthood 
*«iMf/  it  an:  a  }<acrctj  free.  Such  a  line  of  evidence 
'^iglit  perhaps  set  at  rest  tho  antagonism  on  the 
filorivation  of  the  Druid  from  the  oak,  as  tho  Keltic 
^fieats  were  probaVily  existing  even  before  Greek 
^as  a  language,  and  the  Keltic  mysteries  were  cer- 
'•^inly  known  to  the  early  philosophers  of  Greece. 

There  is  still  one  remarkable  corroboration  of  the 
^'^ove  as  to  the  Bessi.  According  to  Herodotus, 
t^rxes,  continuing  his  march,  passed  the  Satrce  and 


er  tribes,  till  coming  to  the  river  Strymon,  the 
jrsian  Magi  offered  a  sacrifice  of  white  horses  to 

s  river.     Now  this  is  the  grand  chmax  in   the 

tory  of  Arjiina  in  the '  Mahabharata,'  the  sacrifice 
the  White  Horse.    Strabo  describes  this  ceremony 

the  Persians,  and  states  that  while  they  chant 
^eir  hymns  at  this  sacrifice,  they  hold  in  their  hands 
I  bundle  of  short  pieces  of  briar.  But  the  briar 
Bars  similarly  formed  berries.  The  plant  Besi,  or 
tessi,  might  not  inaptly  be  so  described  by  a  non- 
Dtanical  writer,  and  it  almost  seems  that  their  con- 
ici  with  these  priests  and  their  trees,  and  subse- 
nently  with  the  river  Strymon,  was  the  producing 
Insequence  of  the  sacrifice  ;  the  Bessi  was  perhaps, 
lereforo,  the  sacred  '*  briar "  of  the  festival.  If 
torn  this  stock  these  immigrants  procured  a  rich 
|»d  delicious  fruit  for  food,  as  may  appear  from  the 
piriety  of  trees  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  being 
ith  them,  it  is  perhaps  to  them  we  owe  the  rich 
fid  finely  flavoured  pears  of  France,  while  the  stock 
(Ould  necessarily  become  sacreil  with  an  Oriental 
^ople. 

I  As  then  the  people  and  their  religion  and  their 
tcred  trees  reached  Britain,  of  which  at  least  there? 
^ras  consecutive  cumulative  evidence,  would  it  h 
^amje  if  with  these  the  great  featart'  of  their  viaMc^ 
ffeuwny  ?^v/s  allied  ? 

Lissuming   the    visitation    to    those   shores   by 
^ple  of  Oriental  blood  and  adventurous  bearing 
[jd  I  have  collected  evidence  which  is  strongly  cot 
iborativo  of  the  presence  of  such  a  people  prior  f   • 
|0  occupation  by  ike  Cyinrij  and  to  the  Phcemcia  <^ 
^vrrourso — then,  I  find  a  great  highway  of   suc^  ^ 
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people  from  west  to  east  throiigli  Britain,  and 
midft'ay  on  the  route  a  huge  figure  of  antique  device 
which  accords  with  the  victim  in  tlie  sacrifice  of  the 
White  Horse  by  the  Indian  Arjuna,  and  the  Bcasi  or 
priests  of  the  Satras. 

But  it  may  seem  that  the  points  are  too  widely 
severed  to  form  a  continuous  chain  ;  some,  no  doubt 
niany,  are  lost,  but  there  are  many  others  within 
feach ;  the  distinct  hiatorical  records  give  India, 
Persia,  and  Thrace — that  is  one  half  tlie  length  of 
the  way  to  Britain, — and  there  are  many  others 
W'hich  are  to  be  found  in  the  folk-lore,  customs, 
and  historical  traditions  bearing  on  the  subject. 

The  close  resemblances  between  the  accounts  in 
the  Vedic  poems  and  tJie  Arthurian  legends    have 
^een  mentioned  ;  they  are  too  long  to  insert  here, 
tbe  more  so  because  matter  coming   purely  under 
the  title  of  this  subject  claims  the  first  place.     But 
they  may  be  taken  as  tlie  two  extreme  ends  of  the 
chain,  of    which    many    intervening   links    can    be 
''Covered.     It  has  been  shown  that  a  geographical 
Connection  is  definable  through  the  ethnic  branch 
of    the    subject,  which   has   been  only  glanced   at. 
^bus,  to  follow  it  out,   and  to   commence  at  the 
Extreme    eastern    end,    Stephanus    of     Byzantium 
"^cords  the  Bessygicae  as  a  race  in  India ;  Ptolemy 
^ontions  the  Besadie,  a  people  beyond  the  Ganges, — 
^Iso  Bessara,  a  city  of  Assyria ;   Sfcrabo,  Besa  or 
*^^sa  in  Egypt,  Besbicus  in  the  Propontis  ;  Hero- 
dotus, Strabo,  Pliny,  and  others  describe  the  Bossi 
^  located  in  Thrace,  Bessa  in  Phocis,  also  in  the 
^t'loponnesus,  and  in  Locri,  some  of  the  people  of 
'\iich  last  place  joined  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war. 
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mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Stephj 


Besa  or  Beaa 


lanus , 
in    Tbessaly ;    the   Besiditic  in  Calabris 
the  Briitii    (Livy,  b.  30,  c.    xix)  ;   Bescia,   not  far 
from  Latium ;    and,  at  the    end  of  this    consecu-^ 
tive  and    nautical  chain,  Besaro   and  Bessippo  in" 
Spain,   and   Besse  in  Brittany,   whence  to  Britain 
was  easy.     It  can  be  shown  also  that  not  only  does 
the  White  Horse  figure  at  the  extreme  ends  of  tho 
chain — that  is,  in  India  and  in  Britain, — but  that  this 
sacrifice,  as  above  stated,  took  place  on  the  same 
route,  viz.  in  Thrace,  and  was  performed  by  priests 
bearing  the  name  Bessi ;  it  was  one  of  the  great 
sacrifices  of  the  Persians,  and  throughout  the  route 
both  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  the  horses  of  the 
sun,  /.  e.    white    or   golden,    prevailed ;    while    the 
rites  of  Dionysos,  the   Bacchic  worship,  are  well 
known  to  have  extended  from  India   through  the 
w^hole    Mediterranean,   and    are,   as   pointed    out, 
recorded    by   Strabo  as   far    west  and  as    near   to 
Britain  as  the  Liger,  the  river  on  which  the  tin  of 
Brit4iin  was  conveyed  to  Massilia  as  well  as  outside 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,   the  Hesperia  of   tho  an 
cionts. 

The  tree  of  this  fruit  can,  as  shown  by  its  si: 
races,  be  also  traced  from  the  race  of  India  by  it: 
name  through    Persia,  Pontus,   Mongolia,    Greece, 
by  the  Danube  through  Germany  to  Gaul. 

Some   of   the    largest   dolmens    exist    in     thes 
departments,  and  iu  Sarthe,  which  would  be  on  the 
direct   route    to    the   Channel    Islands,    thence    to 
Glastonbury  (Avalon,  the  Isle  of  Apples),  and  to 
Stonehenge. 

Rawlinson  ("Ancient  Monarchies,'  vol.  i,  p.  578) 
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expresses  the  opinion  that  the  ancient  Assyrians 
possessed  the  pineapple. 

*•  The  representation  on  the  monumonts  is  so  exact  that 
I  can  scarcely  doubt  the  pineapple  being  iutemled " 
(Layard's  *  Nineveh  and  Babylon/  p.  338), 

This  is  clearly  the  apple  of  Rama,  as  shown  i  n 
my  lecture  on  golden  apples  before  the  British 
A^T'chsBological  Association,  and  by  the  photographs 
illustrating  it. 

This  tree,  Besi,  it  should  be  observed,  is  on  the 
dolmen  route.  There  are  traceable  here  correlative 
operations, — the  culture  of  a  sacred  tree,  the  more 
sacred  because  fclic  more  useful,  the  more  life- 
sustaining  ;  and  the  presence  in  such  districts  of 
dolmens  and  other  megalithic  structures  ;  may  we 
II ot  say,  theOj  the  building  of  such  structures?  No 
clue  has  yet  been  obtained  as  to  the  builders;  the 
dolmens  vary  in  age,  no  doubt,  but  they  are  not 
I^i'uidic — that  is,  they  are  not  Keltic,  except  in  so 
**t*  that  the  custom,  like  that  of  the  culture  of  the 
^esi  or  Bessi,  may  have  been  contimied  by  the 
Celtic  races.  It  is  curious  that  the  people  in  India 
^Vio  still  continue  to  erect  rude  stone  emblems  arc 
•^i^own  by  a  name  indicating  the  oldest  works  in 
^Mibria,  Khassia,  or,  the  aspirate  being  arbitrary, 
^JXssia,  a  name  which,  in  its  Latinised  softening  by 
''«*«3  initial  C  for  K,  runs  again  through  the  whole 
.^Oographical  route  from  India  to  Britain. 

The  various  customs  and  traditions  along  the 
^«*^tiie  routes  by  sea  and  laud  accumulate  the  evi- 

It  is  interesting,  first,  to  note  that  the  district 
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associated  with  our  own  religious  books  which  con- 
tain the  very  earliest  traditions,  and  which  record 
the  Fall  as  resulting  from  what  amounts  to  a  theft 
of  fruit,  which  has  become  popularly  associated 
with  the  apple,  lies  in  the  very  midst  of  the  geo- 
graphical route  just  considered.  This  tradition 
may  have  ramified  east  and  west. 

This  ramification  is  probable  from  the  ancient 
application  of  terms.  Although  trees  were  distin- 
guished by  names,  a  general  term  was  originally 
applied  to  their /r/n7,  as  in  the  early  Hebrew,  "  and 
the  fniit-tree  yielded  fruit  after  his  kind ;"  "  We 
may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees,"  &c.  So  the 
Greek  ??ie/tm,  /trjAov,  the  Latin  mfdmn^  and  the  Latin 
pammn  often  comprehended  fruit  generally ;  and 
later  on,  when  it  was  desirable  to  distinguish  fruits, 
was  still  retained,  as  Malmri  prascoXj  the  apricot : 
ftvXov  included  sheep  and  cattle  generally,  and  even 
beasts  of  the  chase,  in  the  plural  /ujXa, — in  short, 
special  food,  animal  or  vegetable,  apart  from  grain  ;  _ 
and  even,  it  is  now  thought  by  students  of  mytho-  1 
logy,  rain-clouds,  as  the  givers  of  such  fruits  and 
food.  We  probably  obtain  our  "  melon "  and 
*'  mellow  "  from  this  word  ;  and  me/,  sweet, — per-  ■ 
haps  even  *'  meal,"  food.  1 

Taking,  then,  a  term  so  general,  the  sacred  cone- 
looking  fruit  just  plucked  from  the  sacred  tree  by 
the  Assyrian  priests  was  also   the  melon,  malum,  M 
ptiraum  ;  while  we  have  seen  that  the  cultivation  of  ■ 
the  apple  and  pear,  pure  and  simple,  was   a  very 
early  and  wide-spread  custom. 

1  have  placed  the  Assyrian  fruit  emblem  first, 
because  it  might  be  supposed  from  its  form  to  be 


Fafyanji^a  Bkavani 
Palyanga  Bhavfini,  holding  the  fruit  of  Rama. 

examples  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Hindu  hierarchy ; 

not  only  deities  holding  pomaceous-shaped  fruit  in 

their    hands,    and    in    one    case    the    god    Gancsa 

^ting  such  frnit,  but  I  find  the  fruit  actually  so 

<ieacribed  by  Mr.  Edward  Moor,  F.R»S.,  thus  : 
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"  RamphuL — This  fruit  grows  to  the  size  of  our  largwt 
pear,  but'  is  not  so  pointed,  and  the  stalk  is  inserted  at  its 
base ;  in  shape  it  forms  a  cone,  and  is,  I  imagine,  lience 
sKcred  to  *  Siva,'  as,  placed  on  its  base,  it  resemhles  a 
pyramid."  "This  species  is  called  Bamphul,  or  the  fruit 
of  Rama." 

"  Another  species  is  named  Sitaphul,  after  Sita,  gpoose 
of  Rama ;  in  shape  it  is  not  so  conical  as  the  other."  * 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  current  i<lca 
that  the  Assyrian  priests  hold  tho  fir  cone  in  tbeir 
hands  is  wrong;  not  only  because  the  fir  cone 
would  be  diflBculfc  for  them  to  obtain,  and  becaosc 
the  sacred  tree  of  Assf/ria  is  not  a  fir  or  pine ^  realljf 
rescmhlimj  an  espalier'-irawed  apple  or  pear  tree^  hut 
also  because  I  find  in  the  hand  of  tho  Hindu  deity 
Palyauga  Bhavrmi  (an  example  being  in  my  possee- 
sion)  the  same  form,  evidently  ahoul  to  he  eatt^ft, 
tho  description  being  that  of  the  fruit  of  Raois 
just  mentioned. 

"  Its  coat  is  exceedingly  rough,  being  divided  inw 
lozenges  by  lines  deeply  indented,  drawn  spirally  right  »«*! 

*  A  featnrc  like  that  of  the  D;i.phnephoritt  is  found  in  hjiiia 
A8  the  Greek  ceremony  repreeimted  the  lesser  deity  carrying  llowrr* 
to  honour  the  fane  of  Zeus,  so  the  Chinese  writers.  Fa  Hian  ai"^ 
Hwen  Tbsang,  describe  that  tit  Ratnagi'u.nia  there  was  scnlplorc^ 
the  ceremony  of  a  sacred  herd  of  elephants,  which  carried  in  tbeii" 
trunks  water  to  nonrish  the  eacrcd  treea,  and  garlands  of  fly««» 
and  perfumi'fi  to  do  liononihle  worship.  Here  no  doubt  the  elcplian' 
god  Ganeaa,  whose  crown  ta  made  of  flowers,  ia  doing  revereuee  ta 
tho  suprcnte  Bralim.  As  the  Nagas  were  represented  as  serpdit 
men,  and  Ganeaa  us  an  elephant  man,  so  the  elephants,  i.  e.  clephiiaV 
miniBterB,  would  have  been  the  officiating  priests  of  GanesaJ 
CecropB  and  Ert'clitheus  were  both  represented  as  having  the  Nagl 
fortn,  half  man,  half  sorpent  or  dragon— showing  the  introdnctiol 
of  aerpcnt-worahip  with  the  sacred  trees  from  India.  The  antoch 
tbonization  of  Cecrops  by  the  Greeks  was  to  cover  one  of  their  ve 
common  thefts  of  another  nation's  deity. 


Gaiiesa,  liolding  ihe  fniit  of  Situ. 
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left,  and  intersecting  each  other,  from  the  insertion  of  the 
stalk  to  the  tip." — K.  Mook.      (See  Plates^  pp.  43  and  45.) 

That  is  exactly  like  a  pineapple,  but  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  pear  as  above  described. 

This  is  exactly  the  form  in  the  hands  of  the  As- 
syrian priests. 

I  simply  give  these  facts,  but  the  argument  would 
also  apply  to  the  fir  cone,  as  the  fir  is  also  sacred  to 
Bacchus. 


j»-- Ji' 


i-,i:Y=iir 


RAMPHUL,    THE    FRUIT   OF   RAMA. 


-=r-   HI     z'-    Ittl 


:^L!lifi:=?l|i 


SiTAPMtJL,  THE   PRUIT  OF   8ITA. 

Sculptured  fruit  of  Eutna  and  Sita  on  espalier-trained  pear-Joaved 
trees ;  from  stones  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Kaiamjar. 

The  Assyrian  sacred  tree  between  the  winged 
quadrupeds  called  griffins — clearly  borrowed  from 
the  tree  of  life  guarded  by  the  winged  cherubim — 
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is  not  only  not  a  fir  or  pinu  tree,  but  a  tminetl 
espalior-like  tree,  full  of  fruit  of  tbia  misnamed 
cone  as  applied  to  the  fir  tree.  It  was  used  as  the 
signet  of  the  kings.  The  thyrsus  is  described  as 
being  headed  with  tlic  fir  cone.  This  is  not  so  ;  it  is 
clearly  the  apple  of  Kama.  Sometinies  the  thyrsus 
had  berries,  which  may  have  been  ivy  berries,  as  ivy 
was  often  twined  round  the  wand  or  stem;  the  berries 
also  may  have  been  gi-apes,  or  tlie  apple  berries  of 
the  Bessi,  the  original  source  of  the  fruit  of  Rama.* 

I  have  hero  an  example  from  Perscpolis  showing 
the  stalk  at  the  base  of  the  pear  shape.  The  other 
pear,  Sitaphul,  is  described  as  of  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface.     (See  Plates,  pp.  44  and  45.) 

I  exhibit  a  cippus  representing  the  Egyptian 
Horus,  holding  in  his  hands  animals  for  food,  and 
the  branches  of  trees  with  apple  or  pear  shaped 
fruits,  overshadowed  by  Typhon,  who  would  ravage 
and  destroy  the  fruits  and  flocks. 

In  the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Tentyris,  in  Egypt, 
the  panels  are  decorated  with  tazzas,  apples,  and 
boughs  of  trees  ;  on  the  plafond^  or  ceiling,  stars,  or 
discs  as  apples,  are  mixed — apples,  as  will  be  seen, 
were  sometimes  stars,  sometimes  stars  were  apples. 
At  Luxor,  the  Ura3i,  or  sacred  serpents,  have  above 
their  heads  not  the  sun  disc,  but  over  each  an  apple 
with  its  stem,  as  plucked  from  the  tree;  as  equiva- 
lent to  grapes  represented  on  the  tazzas  as  still  on  the 
viue.f     The  sacred  symbolism  of  fruits  was  great. 

*  One  shape  figured  in  tbe  Britisli  Museum  of  the  Finis  is  the 
same  as  the  fniit  of  Rama  in  form. 

f  When  in  Athens  I  sujfgeHtod  Uy  Professor  Bhousopuolos  that 
the  aummit  of  the  Acropolis  must  contain  m.^ny  fragments  of 
intei'eat.     Reeeut  reaearches  have  revealed  eight  figures  in  marble, 
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The  tree  of  oblivion  grew  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Hesperides,  according  to  iEliauos  ;*  in  short,  Lethe 
oi'  forgotfulness.  Apollodorus  places  this  garden 
ia  the  north,  amongst  the  Hyperboreans  (Britain), 
under  the  rule  of  Selene,  the  moon,  which  agrees 
w-it-b  the  apple  region  sought  by  the  Bessi ;  while 
t-tio  oi-ange  and  citron  would  be  the  golden  apples  of 
^e  South,  and  the  Wefslern  Hesperides. 

Tn  India  the  ambrosial  tree,  the  tree  of  imnior- 
•lity  in  Brahma^s  Paradise,  like  the  moon,  was 
also  placed  in  the  north  on  Mount  Mcru,  near  the 
f^rr.  of  ohUvion,  guarded  by  a  dragon. 

But  the  tree  of  ambrosia,  that  is  sweetness,  is  the 
^i^oe  of  Golden  Apples,  or,  as  some  put  it,  of  golden 
i^s,  /.  e.  pear-shaped  apples — the  exact  form  of  the 
fi'uit  of  Rama.  It  is  this  tree,  the  flowers  of  which 
s-ro  alone  worn  by  Siva  (Shiva)  under  the  name  of 
i«tahtideva,  which  distils  honey;  the  fruit  and 
"Owers  are  of  exquisite  fragrance  and  sweet  taste. 
Tliis  was  the  supposed  food  of  the  gods  in  Greek 
Mythology.  It  is  piiysically  represented  in  my 
photographs  as  being  eaten  by  the  Hindu  deities. 
■■-  liave  eaten  both  kinds- 

The  ambrosial  tree  which  produced  these  apples 
*^»  as  already  observed,  placed  on  Mount  Meru,  the 
^indu  Paradise.  In  the  Greek  and  Vedic  stories 
^^     means    immortality.     In    the   case   of  the    tree 

**'  UxuideuB,  eacli  hoMiug  an  apple  apparently  as  a  votive  offering  to 
""j&erva.  It  raaj  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  apple  orchards  of 
**abjlouiii  and  Thraco  had  been  adopted  in  Greece. 

S«t  MB  the  fruit  of  Rama  was  a  cultivated  one,  niay  not  this,  as 
^ell  ^  tije  Western  pear-sliaped  fruit,  have  originated  in  the  PiruB 

^   BfiBl? 

*    Gubernati's  '  Zoolog"ical  Myths,'  vol.  ii,  p.  410. 
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already  mentioned,  which  had  the  power  of  cure, 
and  that  in  the  sacred  writings,  which  was  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations,  there  is  a  close  resemblance.  | 
In  tlic  latter  case  it  is  called  the  tree  of  life.  Aj 
tree  of  life  is  mentioned  as  being  in  Eden.  But  the 
tree  of  life  last  mentioned  is  described  as  bearing  I 
twelve  manner  of  fruits.  The  ambrosial  fruit  had' 
also  the  gift  of  healing  mortals,  and  even  of  making 
them  immortal.  The  Greek  and  Vedic  descriptions 
agree — it  was  sweeter  than  honey,  and  of  a  most 
delicious  odour.  As  to  the  latter,  Juno  is  said  to 
have  perfumed  her  hair  with  it  w^hen  she  adornedfl 
herself  to  captivate  Jupiter.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  was  saved 
from  death  by  tasting  ambrosia  administered  to  her] 
by  Venus.  It  is  said  to  have  made  Tithouus  im- 
mortal. Homer  records  that  Apollo,  by  rubbing 
the  body  of  Sarpedou  with  ambrosia,  saved  it  from 
putrefaction. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  recorded  that 
the  tree  of  life  had  to  be  guarded,  lest  man  should  J 
eat  of  it  and  live  for*  eaer.  And  it  is  also  curious 
that  it  was  not  guarde*!  before  the  Fall,  apparently 
implying  that  up  to  that  time  he  could,  perhaps  did, 
eat  the  fruit,  and  was,  and  would  have  remained, 
immortal  but  for  his  breach  of  covenant.  The  iu<^ 
troduction  into  the  Vedic  accounts  of  the  drasrou 
or  serpent  in  connection  with  this  tree,  which, 
althoiigh  the  serpent  was  and  is  still  worshipped 
in  India,  is  admitted  in  this  case  to  represent  evil, 
is  still  more  indicative  of  the  primitive  account 
ramifying  to  the  eastward. 

It  is    remarkable    also  as  indicating   that   a  fer 
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meuted  liquor  was  made  from  apples  and  peat's,  iu 

the  most  aDcient  times,  as  well  as  from  the  vine. 

"  iie  rites  called  Ambrosia,   which  clearly  refer  to 

"iese  ambrosial  apples,  were  in  honour  of   Bacchus. 

I'his  becomes  the  more  remarkable  because  the  lofty 

position  of  the  SAtra),  whose  residence  amidst  the 

snowy  mountains  of  Thrace  abounded   with  trees, 

W"ould  clearly  not  have  produced  the  vine,  though 

tUe  Pirus,  being  of  mountain   origin,   would   grow 

well  there.       And    tlie   district  in   Brittany  where 

the  so-called   Samnites   held,  and    still    hold    their 

ceremonies,  is  an  apple  and  cider  country. 

Dionysius  Periegites    asserts   that   the    rites    of 
t)iony8us  were  in  use  in  Britain. 

But  the  god  Dionysus   had  a   si)ecial   ceremony 

duiing  the  vintage.     It  was  called  Ambrosia,  and 

in  the  apple  districts  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  the  apple 

being   so   closely  identified   with    Ambrosia,    these 

rites  of    the  Ambrosia    were    probably  cclebi'ated. 

So  many  sacred  stones  in  Britain  bear  the  name  of 

^etrae-ambrosiae,  that   the    question,  even   without 

^Ije  Uterary  authority,  would  seem  clear,  the  more 

so   in   face    of   the    remarkable  ceremonies  at   the 

time  of  cider-making ;  and  the  groups  of  stones,  as 

the  "Merry  Maidens"  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere,  at 

'^'hich  periodical  festivals  and  circular  dancing  were 

•^eld,  support  this.    The  Greek  dances  at  their  core- 

ttionies  were  circular  ones,  and  are  still  in  use. 

The  identity  between  these  Sritra3  and  tlie  8am- 
^Hes,  which  I  have  assumed  above,  is  not  mentioned 
'Jierely  on  tlie  grounds  of  their  both  practising 
t-Qe  rites  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus.  It  is  strongly 
^Corroborated    on    such  grouuds  as — 'Jlrst,  the  geo- 

VOL.    XIX.  D 
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graphical  route,  which  has  been  identified  with 
the  course  of  progress  westward  of  the  Bessi,  the 
Safcrian  priests  of  Bacchus,  is  throughout  accom-fl 
panied  by  marked  chai-acteristics  of  the  Bacchic 
ceremonies.  But  the  line  of  travel  of  the  Besi 
is  also  identically  the  route  of  the  Satraj.  Some 
writers  think  the  Satrae  to  have  been  ouly  a  tribe  of 
the  Bessi.  Pliny  says,  "  Bossorum  multa  nomiua;"] 
so  that  if  parallel  features  can  be  fouod  betweenj 
the  Satrae  and  the  Samnites,  they  may  be  separate] 
tribes  of  the  Bessi,  or  even  the  same  tribe  under^ 
other  names. 

Tlie  places  they  are  recorded  to  have  first  occlT 
pied,  though  widely  apart  (<.(*.)  iu  Thrace  and  Italy, ^ 
are    identical    in    doscciption.      The    Thracian    iaj 
described  thus  : — '*  A  mountainous  region  covered! 
with    forests   and   snow ; "    the    people   were    dis^j 
tinguished  "  by  their  great  bravery."    The  Samnite 
district   in    Italy   is     described   as    follows  : — "  A 
rugged  group  of  mountains  clothed  with  extensive] 
forests,  and  retaining  the  snow  on  its  summits  foq 
a  large  part  of  the  year."     And  it  may  be  well  to 
repeat  here  the  description  of  the  place  of  the  Bessi  ^ 
iu  Western  Gaul. 

Besse,  the  place  referred  to  iu  Brittany,  is  a  rude] 
mountainous  place  on  La  Braye,  near  its  junctioaj 
with  the  Loire  (Liger).     It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
remains  of  original  forests,  the  old  oaks  of  which, 
still  cover  its  hills. 

The  Asturias,  or  with  the  initial  transposed,  as  if 
so    often   the  case   in   place-names,  Saturias,  close 
to  which  the  people  and  the  plant  Bessi  have  beerr? 
found  {i.  e.)  at  Bordeaux  and  northwards,  fulfils  ii 
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everjr  rainiito  point  tlie  doacriptions  of  tlie  above 
places  in  Thrace  and  Italy.  The  people  so  named 
Asturians,  Saturians,  or  Saturoi,  or  Sutraj  bear  all 
tlie  characteristics  of  the  SAtrce  above  described. 

Then,  again,  as  the  SAtrae  are,  as  above,  thought 

t^  be  a  tribe  of  the  Bessi,  so  the  Samnites  were 

classed  as    a   tribe  of  the  Sabines.     The  Greeks 

Called  the  Samnites    Saunatai,   which    approaclie<l 

^Htrae.     They  are    also  called    Safini,    Savnitje,  or 

^afuitai.     Thoy  are  admitted  to  have  been   immi- 

S^ants  into   Italy.     They  were  identified  with  the 

^^^►bines  apparently   simply  because  they  occupied 

Psxrt  of  the  Oscau  territory.    The  confusion  of  titles 

S'lven  to  them  shows  thoy  wore    not  known    as    a 

^^Xtion,    but    as    an     incursive    tribe.     Their    geo- 

g'f^phical  course  can  bo  traced  as  in  the  case  of  the 

^^ssi.     We   followed  the  Bessi  from    India,  from 

i^^  jond  the  Ganges  to  Assyria,  Persia,  Egypt,  the 

cojist  of  Asia  Minor,  near  the  Troad,  in  the  Pro- 

?c>Titis,  to  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Brittany.     The 

Psxrt  of  Italy,  Bescia,  was  in  Samnium,  tlie  country 

i^st  described  as  in  or  near  the  Oscan  territory. 

The  SatraG  can  also  be  traced  by  some  less 
^*<iarly  defined  names,  which  will  follow  after  the 
•^ore  direct  ones,  from  the  Satraidee  of  Ariana,  a 
H^indu  name  in  Asia  or  India,  to  Persia  by  Arabia 
™elix  (a  district  fertile  in  trees,  and  odoriferous 
^"^ees  in  particular)  to  Phrygia.  Thoy  are  found  in 
"^fitnc,  a  city  in  Crete;  Satrachus,  a  city  and  river 
^^  Cyprus;  Satrin,  a  city  of  Italy  ;  Satricular, also  in 
^taly,  and  indeed  a  city  of  the  Samnites  of  Italy ; 
■  '^atricum,  another  town  in  Italy  ;  the  Satrocentae,  a 
W    people    of    Thrace    near    the    Satroe    of    Thrace; 
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Sattala,  Satnla,  &c.,  which  might  be  overlooked 
but  that  one  of  their  places  in  Italy  near  their  other 
settloinonts,  and  apparently  iVt  commtui  with  the 
SamuiteSi  was  named  Saturna;  and  Saturia,  in 
Calabria,  again  not  far  from  the  Samuites  of  Italy. 
The  latter  people  can  be  traced  on  the  same  route  by 
their  settlements  in  India,  Egypt,  Crete,  Italy,  to 
Gaul,  and  in  many  cases  near  the  SAtrae,  strongly 
indicating  a  variation  in  name  of  the  same  people. 

The  legends  follow  the  same  course.  Together 
with  curious  illustrations  in  my  possession  I  obtained 
a  number  of  Hindu  sacred  bronzes  from  temples 
when  in  India,  some  of  which  I  exhibit.  Re- com- 
mencing again  with  India,  the  golden  apples  of  the 
Hesperides,  which,  quite  irrespective  of  actual  fruit, 
the  latter  I  take  to  be  symbolic  only,  as  represent- 
ing the  setting  stars,  and  even  the  sun  and  moon 
are  seen  prefigured  in  the  Inilian  symbols,  as  we 
find  from  nn  illustration  the  sun  and  moon  are  rest- 
ing on  boughs  of  apparently  apple  trees,  above  the 
Hindu  god  Mahiidcva,  in  an  avatju'a  represented  by 
Vira  Bbadra,  while  the  fruit  of  Rama  is  tendered 
to  him. 

Then  as  to  ambrosia :  the  Romans  are  stated 
to  have  beeu  observant  of  reverence  to  the  earth 
producer ;  and  as  they  obtained  their  rites  from  the 
earlier  nations  located  around,  among  whom  wei-c 
the  Satra^  and  SamniLes,  if  indeed  they  be  not 
one  aud  the  same,  the  procedure  as  to  leguminous 
roots,  &c,,  that  is  pommes  de  terrf't  without  neces- 
sarily the  signification  of  the  potato,  was  a? 
follows  : — They  first  poured  mead  and  honey  rount 
the_joot  to   propitiate    the  earth ;    then   they   cut" 
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round  the  root  with  a  sword,  while  looking  toward 

tile  east  or  west ;  then  the  root  was  taken  from  the 

earth  and  held  high  up,  and  not  permitted  to  touch 

^iie  earth.     Gold  iron  was  not  to  be  used,  but  gold 

or  red-hot  iron.      The  diggers   had  to  use  the  left. 

hand,  had  to  be  unbelted  and  unshod,  and  to  state 

the  purpose  to  which  the  fruit  of  the  earth  had  to 

be  applied.     As  to  the  herb  "  hope,'*  whatever  that 

may  be,  I  find  the  following : 

*'  'Tis  a  priceless  herb,  I  trow,  dig  it  deftly,  soft  and  slow, 
o'er  it,  are  set  guards  to  watch  theo ;  tliou  wouldst  foifeit, 
should  thoy  catch  thee,  thy  dearest  pledge  of  happiness." 

To  return  to  the  superterranean  apple  or  fruit, 

the  legends  are  always  associated  with  astronomical 

or    celestial   figurations.      Thus    the    horned   moon 

becomes  the  horned   cow,  as  Isis,   the   moon,   was 

figured  by  a   cow.      But  the  moon   sets,  and   the 

horned  moon  (cow)  dies.      This    is  figured    under 

t^urial   of  the  cow,  or,  as   the   legends    state,  the 

bones  of  the  cow.    These  are  entrusted  like  Merlin's 

apples,  not  to  a  dragon  or  python,  but  to  a  fair  girl 

(the  Aurora).      Her  stepmother  (the   night)  orders 

^lie  cow-maid   to  pasture  the  cow  (the  moon)  and 

^o  spin.     Not  being  able  to  do  both,  the  cow-maid 

prefers  to  keep  her  cow  and  pasture  it  well.     The 

grateful  cow   (the    moon),  to    repay  the  kindness, 

puts  gold  and  silver  upon  its  horns  to  spin,  that 

^^e  maiden  shall  not  be  rebuked.     In  the  morning 

Ihe  girl  appears  upon  the  mountain  with  the  gold 

^nd  silver  yarn,  /.  e.   in  robes  of  gold  and  silver 

given  her  by  the  good  fairy,  the  cow  moon.     The 

old  woman  (night)  kills  the  cow,  and  the  girl  sows 

^3  bones  in  the  garden,  when,  instead  of  the  cow,  a 
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tree  with  gold  and  silver  apples  on  it  grows  up  (the 
bright  morning  stars  and  the  waning  stars  of  night). 
The  maiden  offers  one  of  the  apples  to  a  young 
prince  (the  rising  sun),  who  marries  her. 

The  evanescent  heralds  of  the  advent  of  tbe 
golden  apple,  or  the  golden  rising  sun,  were  tbo 
same  in  character,  colour,  and  in  the  brief  nature 
of  their  existence  and  power. 

Aurora  is  here  the  fair  girl  guardian.  The  colonrs 
of  Aurora  are  the  same  as  the  pink,  or  red  and  white 
in  apple  blossom. 

It  has  not  boon  pointed  out  hitherto  that  tbe 
three  sister  Hesperides  were  the  same,  i.  e.  Aurora 
and  the  two  twilights;  if  four,  the  calm  raoonliglii 
also.  The  colours  of  the  twilights  were  the  blanched 
white  fading  into  the,  in  some  less  frequent  in- 
stances, faintly  yellow  (moonlight) ;  while  the  re<i 
was  Aurora,  the  beautiful  golden-haired  girl,  ^Yith 
teeth  like  pearls  amid  roses  *'  of  Merlin's  orchard.' 
All  those  were  combined  in  Pomona. 

Ladon,  the  dragon  of  the  Hesperides,  where  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  set,  is  quite  understandable* 
but  the  dragon  in  the  Paradise  of  Meru,  where  the 
sun  rises,  is  not,  except  on  the  supposition  of  the 
original  account  having  spread  with  the  Semitic 
race  to  India.*     We  have  noted  en  route  the  apples 

•  The  traditions  from  which  Moses  wrot€  Genesis  mast  b*" 
been  the  sacred  ones  which  Abraham  by  his  cmigratioa  fw* 
Otialdea,  at  the  time  when  the  Chaldeans  were  lapsing  into  Sabi*"* 
jgin,  carried  away  intact,  and  waa  thua  compelled  to  keep  pure.  Tnc 
district  he  left  was  that  of  the  Babylonian  orchai-ds  in  which  w* 
ttpple,  called  in  India  the  fruit  of  Rama  and  of  Sita.  would  flcmri*'"' 
and  hence  wuuld  have  been  looked  on  as  the  apple  of  PanA^' 
but  reclothed  in  the  Indian  traditions.  The  male  and  female  nan*** 
^f  two  deified  ancestors,  who  were  married,  given  to  its  two  for** 
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ith  their  stalks  over  the  heads  of  the  sacred  Uraai 
t  Luxor,  m  Egypt,  This  route  is  uo  creatiou  of 
y  own.  It  is  the  route  which,  apart  from  the 
vidences  1  have  adduced,  is  the  route  of  the  golden 
pple  of  discord  thrown  amongst  the  goddesses  by 
iscordia  for  the  fairest,  which  caused  the  rape  of 
elen,  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
orse  of  Apollo's  chariot  of  the  Sun  at  tlie  des- 
ruction  of  Troy.  The  examples  I  have  given  con- 
ntrate  around  the  Troad ;  they  take  us  to  Thrace, 
he  Peloponnesus,  to  Italy,  where  in  a  southern 
^■fc-sland  PersephonL!  eats  the  golden  apple  of  night 
^KDr  winter. 

Time  limits  the  subject ;  a  single  glance  or  two  at 

^HBritain  and  Scandinavia  must  suffice.     But  we  have 

^no  time  for  the  death  of  Baldur,  the  sun,   by  the 

j^olden-berried  mistletoe  shaft  of  Loki.    Gawain^  one 

of  the  Knights  of  King  Arthur,  earned  as  a  badge, 

-a  golden  apple,  i.  c.  a  star,  as  Arthur  represented 

the  sun.      Arthur  sought  the  Isle  of  Apples  to  die, 

that  he  might  be  healed   of  his   grievous   wound, 

(death)    and  rise  immortal.     To  get  there  he  was 

<?onveycd  in  a  barge  of  draped  women  (night)  from 

Goi*nwall,    or   the  laud   of  Lyoness,   of  the   West, 

^Ivisibly,  i.  e.  underground,  to  the  East,  Avalon,  the 

^^le  of  Apples,  the  region  of  stars,  where  he  sleeps, 

^iid  whence  he  is  to  rise  again. 

-^-ama  and  Sita,  support  this;  hence  its  stvcred import  and  attributcB. 
*taiiia  was  tlie  otFepring  of  tlie  Sun  [i.e,  GodK  Sita,  hia  spouse, 
^^«i«  immortal  in  her  handtj  and  jniritu  ;  aided  by  Ayni  (Hpirit,  fire), 
^tje  was  seen  amidst  the  ttauies  unharmed.  These  attributes  were 
Clearly  those  of  the  two  occupants  of  Eden  before  the  Fall.  Sita 
^"^aa    captured   (beguiled)   hy   the   evil    power   R4»vana,    "  LK>rd  of 

**ial«gnant  Wings, "  and  waaunly  saved  frum deatruction  (immediate 

^^atli)  by  the  diflicaliy  being  bridged  over. 
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But  there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  ' 
would  not  permit  reference  to  tbe  abundant  features 
Central  Italy  affords,  wliore  the  serpent,  the  apple, 
the  egg,  and  a  thousand  other  points  would  delay 
us  too  long.  But  the  egg  is  clearly  oue  of  the  formsj 
of  the  golden  apple.  It  is  concealed  ;  when  revealed, 
it  is  a  sphere  of  gold,  floating,  as  it  were,  in  trans- 
lucent ether.  The  bursting  of  its  prison  heralds  a 
new  life,  like  Osiris  in  tlie  chest  of  Typhon.  But 
here  is  the  region  of  Pcrsejihone,  whose  story  turns 
upon  the  golden  apple,  the  pomegranate,  which 
figured  so  prominently  in  Hiram's  work  ou  the 
Jachin  and  Boaz  columns  in  the  great  temple; 
elevated  on  the  chapiters  to  imply  a  celestial  import ; 
the  seed  fruit  of  the  earth  to  imply  a  terrestrial  one, 
it  was  an  unwritten  symbol  of  the  sentence  "  thy 
seed  shall  be  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude."B 
These  were  not  Tyrian  idols,  but  symbols  of  the 
promise  to  Abraham.  But  it  was  in  the  dark 
ivcesses  of  the  earth  that  Persephone  eat  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  the  chest  of  Typhon,  the  crust  of  thefl 
egg  again.  Still  she  rose  and  the  earth  brought 
forth  abundance.  All  this  is  symbolism,  but  there  j 
must  have  been  an  exact  meaning  covered  too ;  less" 
powerful,  no  doubt,  than  the  rising  sun,  or  the  re- 
suscitation of  nature ;  still  one  of  real  importance, 
and  which  apart  from  the  golden  glory  of  the 
heavens,  fixed,  though  it  probably  did  not  origi- 
nate, the  term  golden.  For  the  precious  mineral 
would  have  been  discovered  long  after  the  golden 
sun  was  known,  and  probably,  though  in  language^ 
we  know  not,  was  named  from  the  golden  appearance 
of  the  sun,  and  so  has  retained  its  relationship  ol 
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Dftme  through   countless  Itanguages  to  our  day,  as 

ttbe  golden  race  of  men  were  also,  no  doubt,  from 
tkjr  luminosity. 
In  a  purely  white  and  tenacious  crystalline  rock 
Were  to  be  found  rounded  lumps, — apples  of  gold,  in 
sliort;  but  they  could  onlj'  be  obtained  by  great 
labour  from  its  adamantine  grasp.  Hidden  in  the 
Bcesses  of  its  pure  white  cqvering,  it  was  a  solidified 
repetition  of  the  gokkn  apple,  the  star,  sun,  moon, 
)f  the  egg  floating  in  its  translucent  envelope. 

But  is  this  figured  in  story  ?  Yes,  together  with 
lie  precious  finds,  so  precious  that  the  early  races 
ind  the  early  kiugs  of  the  eartli  amassed  together 
the  gold,  not  for  exchange,  and  currency  was 
inknown,  but  for  the  pure  decoration  of  the  person 
in  the  age  of  gold. 

The  apples  of  discord  were  clearly  not  fruit,  but 

jolden  apples  of  personal  decoration  ;  the  discord 

rose  from  their  dedication  as  to  the  fairest,  or  in 

Ibe  case  of  Hippomenes  to  the  successful.     The}' 

We  apples  of  death  to  Atalantc's  suitors,  and  to 

the  Trojans  and  others.     It  is  emblemed   in  the 

)ry  of    01  wen,  ^the    representative   of    wisdom. 

"  Wisdom  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold  nor  silver  ; 
The  gold  and  the  crystal  cannot  equal  it.*' 

pdin  gave  to  Miraer  the  golden  apple  of  his  eye  for 
s  draught  of  wisdom.  And  Olwen  was  like  Iduna, 
^ho  gave  the  gods  tlie  golden  apples  of  immortahty, 
and  essential  to  the  sustentation  of  virtue  and 
l^onour  to  King  Arthur's  Court.  King  Arthur  and 
all  bis  knights  sought  her  for  a  year  and  failed  to 
find  her ;  then  a  select  body  of  men  of  wisdom  and 
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science  wero  entreated  to  undertake  the  quest,  in 
wliicb  they  succeeded,  and  the  beautiful  maiden 
was,  like  the  cow-moon  noaiden,  found  in  her  retired 
gi'otto  of  crystal  arrayed  like  the  '*  king's  "  daughter, 
"  all  glorious  within "  in  "  garments  of  wrought 
gold  " — the  garments  of  wisdom. 

The  valuable  report  by  Sir  George  Bird  wood, 
supplemented  by  reports  from  British  Consuls  and 
men  of  science,  given  in  the  Indian  Government 
Blue-book,  "  Report  of  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Spanish  Chestnut,"  follows,  though  with  an  en-' 
tirely  different  line  of  research — the  progress  of 
the  introduction  and  propagation  of  the  sweefcj 
chestnut,  a  wholesome  food-bearing  tree  of  great 
beauty,  in  so  close  a  course  of  transit  westward  with 
that  shown  in  the  foregoing  description  that  it 
is  manifest  that  this  tree,  afterwards  so  abundant 
in  Spain,  whence  its  modern  name  (Spanish),  was] 
also  one  of  the  trees  imported  by  the  Dendrophoroi, 


Some  interesting  remarks  were  made  by  the  chair 
man,  Mr.  James  Curtis,  at  the  close  of  the  paper, 
tending  to  show  that  up  to  the  present  time  places    j 
have  acquired  names  from  the  introduction  of  food^l 
hearing  trees,  as  the  walnut,  which  fact  exemplifies 
a  singrular  retention  of  this  custom. 


th[e:  relations  of  egypt  and  early 
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"Gceiit  years  -Cjgypt  was 

sl^ticj  apart  from   the  Listory  of    t}ie   rest  of   the 

'^Oflil ;  Egyptian  matters  were  looked  on  as  being 

^^     liiuch   isolated    by  themselves   as  Chinese,  and 

notliiQCP  was  recoofnised  from  foreisru  sources  in  that 

''I'lici  earlier  than  Alexander's  conquest.     Now  all  is 

^'^annred ;  and  it  is  seen  that  in  most  places  that 

^^y  be  examined  there  are  some  remains  of  other 

I'ae^s^  and  connections  with  other  lands.     Nothing 

/*  stranger  in  the  history  of  research  than  the  way 

**    >vbich  certain  crude  axioms  arise  and  blind  the 

_*^\vr,  so  that  nothing  is  noticed  that  may  be  incon- 

^t,ont    with    tliem;    and    yet,   when    once    broken 

^'^^''ii,  fresh  proofs  of  their  absurdity  are  seen  at 

J^^^^J  turn.     Such  was  the  axiom  of  the  unchange- 

*^  character  of  Egyptian  art.     Now,  on  the  con- 

*     ^^"^j  every  age,  every  century,  almost  every  reign 

^nown  to  have  its  distinctive  characteristics,  and 

'^V'ould  be  as  reasonable  to  remark  on  its  sameness 


^"t  would  be  for  a  man  to  say  that  all  games  of 


It 

^^s   were  alike  because  he  does  not  understand 
^     moves.      Another   favourite  axiom,  till  within 
^    last  yeai*  or  two,  was  tljut  Egyptian  work  begins 
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fullblown,  and  that  nothing  can  be  found  earlL' 
than  the  finest  work;  now  every  explorer  is  traciuL 
out  iho  elements,  and  finding  the  stages  of  growtli  | 
which  led  up  to  the  historical  splendours,  and  fre&li 
ii-mains  of  the  prehistoric  and  unhistoric  ages  arc* 
being  continually  found.  So  it  has  been  witb  tUt* 
axiom  of  the  isolation  of  Egypt ;  now  both  East  ■ 
and  West  are  being  linked  with  its  history  iu  ever  ^ 
>ii's  work. 

tting  aside,  however,  for  the  present  the  fasci- 
nating problem  of  the  sources  of  the  various  io- 
vadiug  races  that  were  united  in  the  population  of 
Kgypt,  we  will  begin  by  noting  the  connections  witl» 
the  West  in  historical  times.  Recently  we  liav*" 
found  an  alien  civilisation  on  Egyptian  soil,  wlild 
appears  to  have  been  Libyan  in  origin,  and  to  bav« 
occupied  the  upper  country  between  3300  and  30O<J 
Jj.r.  Sonic  explorers  would  put  it  at  even  an  earliC 
date,  before  the  historic  starting-point  at  -lOOi)  B.C- 
But  the  ditlieulties  in  which  such  a  view  would  lftt>" 
UvS,  on  both  the  Egyptian  and  European  sides,  arc 
80  great  that  we  must  rather  adopt  other  expla^^' 
tlons  of  the  few  facts  that  point  to  the  earli*?'' 
period.  That  these  remains  arc  not  later  than  lh<-' 
Xltli  dynasty,  about  3000  u.c,  and  that  they  belong 
to  Libyan  tribes,  every  one  is  agreed  who  Ij*^ 
worked  or  written  on  the  subject. 

In  the  graves  of  these  Liliyan  invaders  arc  fouo<^ 
vases  of  a  style  which  is  entirely  foreign  to  EgVp^ 
(*  Naqada,'  pi.  xkx)  ;  these  are  so  rare  that  '^ 
appears  that  they  were  imported,  and  not  made  l>y 
the  peo])lo  who  buried  them.  The  material  of  blivc^ 
(mttery,  the  decoration  with  incised  lines  filled  wi^'* 
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white,  the  forms  and  tho  patterns,  are  quite  dis- 
connected from  other  pottery  of  either  the  Egyptuiiis 
or  their  invaders.  But  the  same  material,  the  same 
decoration,  cognate  forms,  and  simihir  patterns  liave 
been  found  at  various  other  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  at  Ciempozuelos  in  Spain  ('  Boletin  Real 
Academia  de  la  Historia,'  Madrid,  xxv,  436),  in 
Bosnia,  and  in  the  lowest  town  of  Hissarlik  (Schuch- 
bardt's  '  Schliemann,'  ftgs.  18,  19)  such  pottery  has 
been  found,  and  in  each  case  associated  with  the 
same  class  of  culture  as  in  Egypt,  namely,  the  early 
use  of  metal  before  stone  tools  have  yet  been  dis- 
placed. 

How  such  pottery  came  to  be  thus  widely  spread 
can   bo  seen  from  other    vases    found  in  the  same 
graves  ('  Naqada,*  pis.  xxxiv,  Ixvi,  Ixvii).     On  these 
the  most  constant  decoration  is  a  painted  figure  of 
a   great  galley  ;   and   these  galleys  carr}'^  different 
standards,  showing  from  whence  they  hailed.     As 
Such  galleys  have  been  much  used  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  later  ages,  but  never  in  Egypt,  it  is  more 
likely  that  they  belong  to  the  sea  in  these  earliest 
instances ;  and  this  is  shown  by  their  association 
On    the  vasoa  with   the  ostriches,  which  were  well 
Iciiown  in  North  Africa,  but  not  iu  Egypt  in  his- 
torical times.     In  the  figurnss,  then,  of  these  galleys 
^ve  see  the  means  by  which  a  widely  extended  trade 
Xvas  carried  on  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  can  thus 
Xiuderstand  the  diffusion  of  a  peculiar  class  of  pot- 
t:,ery  from  north  to  south,  and  east  to  west,  over 
"that  sea.     Another  class  of  the  pottery  ('  Naqada,' 
'pis.  xxxiv  and  xxxv),  with  spiral  patterns,  has  a 
similarity  to  tlie  enrly  CyfjriofL^  pottery;  not  only  iu 
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the  spiral,  but  iu  the  manner  in  wbich  it  is  put  on 
with  a  row  of  brushes  making  parallel  curves. 

Another  connection  with  Europe  is  seen  in 
figures  of  the  stoatopygous  type  known  now  among 
the  Korauuas  on  the  Orange  River  iu  South  Africa. 
Several  chiy  figures  of  women  (' Naqada,'  vi,  1 — ^)t% 
seated  on  tlie  ground  or  standing,  were  found  in  the 
graves.  These  have  the  steatopygous  form,  with  the 
enormous  thighs  and  great  lumbar  curve  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  the  Korauua.  Similar  figures ^ 
have  been  found  in  Malta ;  those  iu  stone  are  com- 
monly called  the  Kabiri,  seven  of  them  having  beei 
found  in  the  megnlithic  temple  of  TTagiar  Kim  ;  andj 
another  is  in  the  Malta  Museum,  made  of  clay  liko] 
tbosc  found  in  Egypt.  This  type  existed  also  inj 
earlier  times  in  Europe,  as  three  or  four  ivory, 
carvings  representing  it  have  been  found  in  tbej 
pala}olithic  rock  cave  of  llrassempouy  iu  Southern 
France  ('  L'Anthropologie,'  vi,  129).  Hence  this 
strange  variety  of  man  appears  to  have  been  steadily 
driven  southwards,  from  France,  from  Malta,  from 
Libya,  from  Somaliland,  step  by  step,  until  it  is 
only  known  now  in  the  south  end  of  Africa. 

The  similarity  of  a  four-edged  copper  dagger,, 
which  was  found  iu  a  grave  of  the  Libyan  invaders,^ ; 
to  the  type  of  dagger  or  rapier  known  in  Cyprus^ 
and  iu  Mykena?,  should  also  be  noted. 

Next  coming  to  a  later  age  of  the  Xllth  dynasty, 
or  about    2oU0    u.ci.,   some    important   connectionsj 
may  be  traced   with   Crete.     The   recent   exploraxa" 
tions  of  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  there  have  brougrht  U.J' 
light  some  sealstones  ('  Hellenic  Journal,'  xiv,  327^  i 
which    are    almost    identical 
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scarabs  of  the  XTItb  dynasty  in  Egypt.  Also  some 
yoai*s  ago  pieces  of  a  very  unusual  painted  pottery 
were  found  in  tlie  rubbish  of  a  town  of  the  Xllth 
dynasty  at  Kahuu  ;  nothing  like  it  was  known,  and 
Tew  people  would  grant  its  age,  although  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  was  complete.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, sorae  pottery  of  the  same  fabric  and  colours 
bas  been  found  in  Crete  associated  with  other  early 
remains. 

The  black  incised  pottery  came  up  again  in  a 
rather  different  form  and  style  in  Egypt,  associated 
with  the  XII — Xlllth  dynasty  at  Kluitaaneh,  at 
^aliun,  and  at  Tell  el  Yehiidiyeh;  and  this  points 
to  the  continuance  of  the  Mediterranean  trade,  and 
its  contact  not  only  with  Libyan  invaders,  but  with 
tlie  full  Egyptian  civilisation. 

And  in  this  same  age  appears  in  Egypt,  on  the 
pjottery  at  Kabun,  a  series  of  symbols  which  nppear 
t  o  be  foreign,  and  to  have  alphabetic  values,  as  they 
«Xre  occasionally  grou[>ed.  Such  symbols  occur 
s^^ain  later  on  the  pottery  of  another  foreign  settle- 
iToent  at  Gtirob  in  the  XVIITth  dynasty,  both  of 
"fc-hese  places  being  at  the  month  of  the  Fayum 
^jDrovince.  And  now  recently  Mr.  Arthur  Evans 
Vias  found  that  these  signs  comprise  nearly  all  the 
Tigris  that  he  has  collected  from  seals,  quarry  marks, 
^^nd  pottery  of  the  Mykensean  period  in  Crete  and 
Xn  Greece  ('  Hellenic  Journal,'  xiv,  341>). 

On  turning  to  the  next  great  period  of  history, 

T:ho  XVIIIth — XXth  dynasties   in  Egypt,   and  the 

^^o-called  Mykenaean  age  in  Greece,  the  interchange 

c^f   products   is  so  frequent,  and  the  dating  of  the 

dreek  civilisation  is  so  close,  that  it  is  becoming  a 
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misnomer  to  speak  of  it  as  a  prehistoric  age  at  all. 
Wo  really  know  as  iiiiicb  of  the  people,  tbe  works, 
the  trade,  and  the  date  of  the  flourishing  age  of  H 
Mykenas  as  we  do  about  many  countries  and  periods 
which  wo  are  pleased  to  call  historic  Certainly  it 
is  far  less  dim  tbau  the  condition  of  our  own 
country  after  the  Roman  evacuation. 

The  spiral  patterns  are  one  of  the  main  links 
between  Egypt  and  Mykcna?.  The  quadruple  spiral 
found  on  Egyptian  ceilings  is  similar  to  that  which 
decorates  the  Mykencean  work,  as  on  one  of  the 
gravestones.  There  is,  however,  one  constant  dif- 
ference in  the  usage;  tho  Egyptian  placed  his] 
spirals  with  tho  lines  joining  the  nearest  centres 
running  diagonally  to  the  outside  of  the  space,  tlie 
Mykena?an  placed  them  in  lines  parallel  to  the  out- 
side. Another  favourite  combination  was  the  intro- 
duction of  lotns  flowers  to  fill  up  the  angles  between 
tho  spirals  as  on  Egyptian  borders,  and  modified 
on  the  ceiling  of  Orchomenos. 

It  sliould  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  Mykenaean 
lost  the  true  idea  of  the  lotus  flower,  not  being 
familiar  with  it  in  nature,  and  modified  it  into  a 
design  which  owes  its  grace  entirely  to  an  arti- 
ficial geometrical  character  from  which  all  natural 
beniuty  has  departed.  This  is  the  surest  sign  of  a 
borrowed  motive  when  we  find  it  unintelligcntlyi 
reproduceil. 

Auother  form  of  coiling  design  is  the  long-linked 
S  spirals  as  used  on  the  ceiling  of  the  tomb  oi 
Neferhotep,  and  more  schematically  in  anothei 
ceiling  pattern.  Now  this  design  suffers  the  same 
unintelligent  copying  and  substitution  of  a  geome- 
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trical  for  a  natural  form  on  a  gold  breastplate  from 

Mykcnag  (Schiichbardt's  *  Scblicmaiin,'  fig.  S-'jG). 

Again]  wo  find  the  lotus  border,  which  in  Egypt- 
is  always  shown  hanging  downward  as  a  garland 
of  flowers,  turned  both  up  and  down  so  as  to  fit 
together,  and  joined  with  the  S  scrolls  as  in  the 
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Pi6.  1.— Ehbobsbo  Gold  Band,  BtEOiiA  (Epb.  Arch.  1892,  xii), 

SHOWING    LOTDS   FLOWEKM   HEVEESED. 

Egyptian  form  on  the  ceiling.  Not  content  with 
f^versing  the  lotus  so  as  to  fill  the  intermediate 
'paces,  the  Greeks  adopted  the  lotus  border  stand- 
'^g  upright  entirely,  and  so  ignored  the  natural 
iign  of  the  pendant  droop  of  the  flowers  which 
^ne  Egyptians  always  observed.  Here,  again,  bor- 
rowing of  designs  is  plainly  shown  by  the  original 
^^aning  being  lost  to  sight. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  on  the  further 
^ravels  of  these  motives.  The  connection  of  Coltic 
•^fnament  w  ith  Mykenasan  is  so  generally  agreed  on, 
^"pecially  since  Mr.  Arthur  Evans*  studies  upon  it, 


that  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  that  point.  Suffi- 
cient for  our  starting-point  in  Europe  ia  it  to  show 
that  the  motives  of  Mykcuajan  art  arc  the  same  as 
those  used  by  the  Egyptians,  and  that  the  perver- 
sions of  them  from  nature  to  convention  and  geo- 
metry aU  occur  on  the  Mykenaan  side,  thus  proving 
that  art  to  have  borrowed  from  Egypt,  and  not  to 
have  independently  invented  such  designs. 

The  adaptation  of  spirals  to  the  surfaces  of 
columns  is  found  in  Egypt  at  Tell  el  Amarna  (pi.  x), 
the  spirals  being  arranged  as  usual  with  lines  joining 
the  nearest  centres  running  diagonally ;  and  spirals 
ar<^  also  the  characteristic  ornament  of  columns  at 
Mykcnae.  But  hero  the  adapter  kept  to  his  idea 
of  a  band  of  spirals,  and  got  over  the  stiffness  of 
such  on  a  column  by  turning  his  bands  diagonally. 
It  is  remai'kable  to  see  how  the  radical  difference  of 
diagonal  spirals  and  banded  spirals  is  carried  out 
so  thoroughly  each  in  its  own  peculiar  home. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  very  important  ques- 
tion of  the  connection  of  date  between  Egypt  and 
Greece.     This  subject  has  been  the  ground  of  more 
persistent  controversy,  and  a  more  eager  desire  to 
deny    legitimate   evidence,    than    any  question    of 
modern    times    outside    of    the  theological   world. 
The  active  attacks    on   Schliemann's  conclusions, 
when  all  his  discoveries  were  called  Byzantine,  and 
the  later  vehemence  of  LieutenaTit  Botticher's  theory  ^ 
that  Hissarlik   was  a  cinerary  cemetery,  have  yeUd 
their   present  parallels ;    a    full    statement   of  thcE? 
evidences,   therefore,  which   show   the    date  of  th 
Mykenaean  civilisation  is  desirable. 

The  well-known  inlaid  daggers,   with  figures  o 


warriors  fighting,  are  so  farailiar  in  illustration  tbat 
we  need  not  produce  tliera  liere;  and  tlie  parallel 
of  their  workmanship,  with  bands  of  figures  in  gold 
am]  niello  inlaid  in  the  bronze  blade,  to  the  similar 
mode  of  decoration  on  the  dagger  of  Queen  Aah- 
botep  is  so  well  recognised  that  we  need  hardly  refer 
to  it.  It  is  agreed  that  this  gives  a  strong  con- 
nection between  the  Mjkena^an  methods  and  tliost! 
used  in  Egypt  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  B.C.  There  is,  however,  another  dagger, 
not  80  generally  known,  wluch  has  other  parallels 
Jn  Egypt.  On  this  we  see  a  cat  hunting  in  the 
Kiirshes,  cat<;hing  ducks  amid  the  papyri ;  and  we 


Fig.  2.— Cat  hunting  Docks,  Daggeb.     Mykenjj, 
(Mitt.  Arcb.  Inat.  1882,  viii.) 

^^U  also  the  wavy  lino  of  the  canal  across  the 
''^^Id.  Now  in  Egypt  the  hunting  cat  is  often  seen, 
'^^  on  a  well-known  fresco  in  the  British  Miiscnni 
*^  theXVllIth  dynasty,  or  about  1500  n.o.  And 
**^  tlie  wall  paintings  at  Tell  el  Amarna  there  is  a 
l*'^ce  showing  the  same  drawing  of  a  canal  as  a 
^"«i.vy  bend,  with  papyri  at  its  side.  The  other 
*^^e  of  the  dagger  from  Mykente  again  shows 
^"^  same  design;    and  the  fishes  in  the  water  are 
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closely  like  the  Egyptian  paintings,  both  in  the 
early  tombs  and  at  the  temple  of  Deir  el-Bahri. 
Noto  also  the  manner  in  which  the  feline  hind  legs 
are  stretched  out  straight  behind,  and  then  see  just, 
the  same  treatment  in  the  lion  springing  on  a  bull, 
on  the  pavement  fresco  at  Tell  el  Amarna,  of  about 
1380  B.C. 


vv^»»^< 


.\ 


Fig.  3.— Lion  gPBiKOiNo  on  Bull.    Fhesco.    Tkll  ^^ 
Amabna  Pavement. 

Turning  to  more  definite  dates  than  thos^  ^ 
style,  we  find  a  long  series  of  precisely  dated  ^ 
mains,  botli  in  Egypt  and  in  Greece.  A  ta^ 
which  I  opened  at  Kahun  gave  a  series  of  buri^ 
which  are  dated  by  scarabs  of  Tahutmes  III  '' 
about  1450  n.c.  At  first  I  hesitated  at  dating  t* 
tomb  so  early  as  these  remains,  because  it  contain^ 
beads   which  I  did  not  know  to  have  been   m^ 
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quite  so  far  back.  Since  then  I  found  exactly 
similar  beads  in  a  foundation  deposit  of  Tabutmea 
III,  and  hence  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  placing 
the  burials  to  that  reign.  This  change  of  dating  is 
only  due  to  having  been 

perhaps  over-cautious  in 

adopting,  to  begin  with, 

ttio     latest  possible   date 

tlia,t.    could  bo   supposed 

ia<aicat-ed.     At  1450  b.c, 

tHon,  may  be  dated  a  fine 

va.so  of  the  Mykenajan  or 

-^o^ean   style  M'ith    ivy- 

'^^^f  pattern,  found  in  this 

torr^l).    To  this  same  date 

^■so    belontj  the    figures 

f*^i^.   4)  of  vases  of  un- 

'^  i  s.  takably       llykena^an 

''^yl.c  in  the  paintings  of 

thc5      tomb  of   Rekhmara 

^^^        Thebes,    brought    as 

^^'^fc^iite  by  the  Kefti  of   the  Mediterranean.     One 

^^     ^hem  here  shown  has  the  same  fluted  body  (Fig. 

'^^         as   a    cup  from    Mykena) ;    the  same   band  of 


Fio,  4. — Vase,  Tomb  of 
Rekhmara  (Pi-isae  Art). 
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Fio.  S.^Fluted  Gold  Cup.    Myken.*:. 
^MycenoB,  No.  Z\^.) 
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rosettes  (Fig.  (>)  as  on  another  cup  from  Mykentc; 
and  the  decoration  of    an  animal's  lioad  in  racial' 


Fio.  <). — Gold  Cup  with  Rosettes.    Vtkkna 
(Mycenaj.  No.  JM-4 ) 

as  a  cover,  which  reminds  us  oF  the  bull's  he 
silver  from  Mykente,  which  may  well  have  be^30 
vase  covoi*.  Other  vases  in  this  tomb  also  resex^JJ 
those  of  Mykonaj  in  forms  and  designs. 

Passing  on  now  for  about  fifty  years  to  the  roigl 
of  Amonhotep  III,  there  is  a  large  scarab  of  tia 
king  found  in  a  grave  of  the  Mykensean  cemetery 
at  lalysos  (*  Mykenische  Vasen,'  Taf.  E,  1) ;  a  piece 
of  glazed  ware  with  the  king's  name  found  in  a 
building  by  the  lion  gate  of  Mykenro  ('  Ephemeris,' 
1891,  iii,  3  and  4) ;  another  piece  of  glaze  of  tbis 
king  found  in  the  forty-ninth  grave  of  Mykentc 
('  Ephemeris,'  1888,  iil,  156)  ;  a  scarab  of  his  qiiefii 
Tyi,  found  in  a  room  of  the  pnlaco  at  Mykenff 
('  Ephemeris,'  1887,  xiii,  21) ;  and  another  scarab  of 
Tyi  found  in  grave  93  of  the  cemetery,  of  My- 
kensean age,  at  Enkomi  in  Cyprus,  now  in  the  ^^ 
room,  British  Museum.  Here  are  five  clear  dating^ 
of  one  single  reign,  about  1414 — 1379  B.C.;  and,  i'^ 
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far  as  is  known,  the  scarabs  of  this  king  and  queen 

w-oi*e  never  imitated  in  later  ages;  certainly  tLc 
g'lazG  and  colours  of  these  pieces  belong  to  the 
poi-iod  of  this  reign. 

Ji-i  the  next  reign,  that  of  Ameuhotep  IV,  who 
cLi£fcrige(i  his  name  to  Akhenaten  on  his  change  of 
relig-iQii^  we  have  even  more  abundant  evidences. 
-^t*  Enkomi,  in  Cyprus,  was  found  a  fine  gold  collar 
^^  Egyptian  work  in  tomb  93  of  the  Mykenitan 
^^*ii<3tery;  there  arc  nine  different  patterns  of  gold 
P^^ti<3ants  in  this,  and  eight  of  the  nine  are  well- 
•^"•^cj-wn  designs  of  the  time  of  Anienhotep  IV,  but 
'^^"^  not  found  in  a  century  later;  the  ninth  type  is 
*  "v-jiriant  of  these,  which  I  do  not  remember  having 
yet.  met  with.  Even  the  lotus,  which  is  one  of 
ttiC3se  forms,  and  is  so  common  in  Egypt  in  all  ages, 

^55  here  the  very  narrow  petals  and  special  curve 
^^*-iich  is  exactly  like  the  lotus  inlay  of  this  reign. 
•'^^  the  same  cemetery  was  found  a  metal  ring  of 
'y-^^O.enhotep  IV,  probably  before  his  change  of  re- 
^^ion,  as  the  god  Ptah  is  named  upon  it;  many 
^^^Xi-abs  of  this  king  name  the  gods,  before  his  con- 
^'^i^sion  to  the  monotheistic  sun-worship.     Furtlier, 

^Oi'y  point  of  the  style  of  this  ring  in  form  and 
^*^ graving  is  exactly  like  numerous  metal  rings  of 

**^    reign.       Beside  this  anotlier   metal  ring   was 

.^M.nd  at  Eokomi,  whicli  appears  to  be  a  Cypriote 

'^^tation  of  Egyjjtian  work.     The  design  is  a  king 

^^"tiug  on  u  throne  with  a  queen  handing  him  a 
.^^Xis;    the   engraving    and    the   design   is  exactly 

^  the  style  of  Araenhotop  IV,  and  the  motive  is 
^^*ikiijgly  like  that  of  the  scone  in  a  tomb  at  Tell  e! 


I 

I 
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bita  to  wiue.     It  should  also  be  Doted,  as  showiug 
that  theso  cau  hardly  bo  later  revivals,  that  the 
fabric^  the  massive  style  of  the  bezel  joiued  in  on© 
smooth  mass  to   the  rin^,  is   exactly  that  of  this 
reign,  and  is   uukuown  in  later  times.     Altboug'b 
some  late   rings  are  massive,  tlie  bezel   is  alvrays 
partly  detached  from   the  ring,  and   no  one  who 
knows  these  styles  of  form  could  ever  mistake  one 
for  the  other.     But  in  Egypt  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  prodigious  datings  of  this  reign,  in  the  great 
waste-heaps  of  the  palace  at  Tell  el  Amarna.    Here 
about  a  hundred  dated  objects  of  this  reign,  aii<i 
of  that  before  and  after  it,  were  found,  without    » 
trace  of  any  later  objects   whatever.     Mixed  wit.^ 
these  dated  objects  were  over  14-00  fragments  *3i 
Mykeneean  vases,  which  probably  represent  abo*!^ 
800  whole  vases.     In  the  palace  itself  scarcely  an  y 
thing   remained,  and  very   few  dated  objects;  y*^ 
here    nine    pieces   of    Mykeuasan    ware    were  al^*' 
found,  giving  in  fact  a  higher  proportion  to  t^-*^ 
dated  objects  than  is  seen  in  the  rubbish  mouu(^  *' 
No  form  of  archaeological  evidence  could  be  \ao  ^^ 
decisive,   as,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  bo*^'' 
dated  objects  and  pottery,  and  the  total  absence  ^^^ 
anything  after  1350  B.C.,  there  is  no  rational  p  •^' 
sibihty  of  chance  admixture  or  mistakes.     Besic^" 
these  many  other  pieces  of  Mykeniean  pottery  baw'^*' 
been  found  at  Gurob,  in  a  town  of  about  loCK*-—"^ 
1150  B.C.,  whicli  serve  as  additional  illustration, ai^ 
some  of  which  are  absolutely  dated  to  about  140^- ' 
1350,  and  1200  B.o. 

Of  more  vague  datings  there  are  Egyptian  aga-^** 
pendants  in   the  grave    3  at  Slykenaj,  and   at  1'*  *'* 
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^otni,  like  tbose  of  about  1250  n.c.  ;  the  aiiclior-like 

design  on  MykcnaBan  gold  work  (graves  3  and  4) 

's      like   that  on  a  vase  from    Giirob,  about  1250 

^•C    ;  tlie  liollowed  rock-crystal  kuob  painted  inside 

f**c>xxj  Mykenaj  is  of  the  same  fabric   as   bollowed 

^**^C5li.crystal    scarab    painted    inside     from    Gurob 

^•->c>xit  1280  B.C.;  the  gold  pin  with  a  hole  in  the 

**^*<idle  found  in  grave  G6  at  Enkonii  is  the  same  as 

**^^^    found  at  Gurob;  the  blue  glass  from  grave  1  at 

^^ir  IveniB  is  of  the  same  colour  as  that  of  Ramessu 

-■-      ^Libout  1250  B.C. ;  the  blue  glazed  ware  in  grave  2 

MykeniB   is    like   that   of   Ramessu  II ;   and   a 

^^^5it  quantity  in  grave  6G  at  Enkonii  is  identical  in 

^^-Oiu*,  form,  and  design  with  vases  of  Ramessu  II, 

^^^ut   1250    B.i'.,    and    was    uutloubtedly    made    in 

^    A  scarab  in  the  British  Museum  from  Kurium 
^-Hb  received  some  notice,  owing  to  its  being  found 
^N'ith  a  Mykenajan  vase  of  late  style.     The  scarab  is 
^^ery  closely  similar  to  one  of  Ramessu  II  in  outline, 
■^orni  of   the  back,  and  mode  of  cutting,  and  such 
fabric  is   not  known   in  later   times.     It  bears   a 
^gure  of  the  god  Thoth  seated,  with  the  sun  and 
^*noou  on  bis  head,  perliaps  referring  to  his  connec- 
tion with  the  god  Khonsu.     This  type  of  TJiotli, 
either  as  an  ibis-headed  man  or  as  a  baboon,  is  one 
of  the  commonest  designs  on  scarabs  of  Ramessu  II. 
I  know  of  some  sixteen  with  this  god,  two  of  which 
liave   the   winged   disc    over    the  head,   as    on    the 
Kurium  scarab.     If  1   have   paused  thus  to  show 
how  in  style  and  subject  this  scarab  is  identified 
with  the  works  of  Ramessu  II,  it  is  because  this 
has  been  by  some  curious  chance  attributed  to  a  far 
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later  age,  and  bas  been  set  forth  as  a  dating  point. 
How  such  a  mistake  arose  it  is  bard  to  say.  In  tho 
Eiikomi  cemetery  another  scarab  of  Rainessu  II 
was  also  foimd.  Some  blue  glaze  from  the  beehive 
tomb  at  the  lieraioii  is  of  the  same  colour  as  that  of 
Ramessu  II  ;  and  the  glazt^s  in  grave  4  at  Mjkens 
most  resemble  those  of  about  1200 — 11  GO  nx. 
Lastly,  there  are  two  or  three  later  data.  False- 
necked  vases  of  the  Myktnajau  type  are  found  re- 
presented on  the  tomb  of  Ramessu  III  (1150  D.c.)a 
but  the  patterns  are  not  like  those  already  noticed , 
and  seem  to  belong  to  a  later  style;  other  false- 
necked  vases  of  debased  style  are  found  dated  t^o 
about  1180  B.r.  at  Gurob;  and  a  very  debased  foriaa 
in  rougli  pottery  is  found  as  late  as  Ramessu  VXl, 
about  1120  B.C.,  at  Tell  el  Yehudiyeh.  The  late^s 
datum  ever  claimed  is  that  of  a  false-necked  Myk^:^ 
nasau  vase  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  sa:»^<i 
to  have  been  found  in  a  tomb  of  a  grandson  ■^^-'^^ 
Painezcm,  who  died  somewhere  in  the  tenth  centui^jT^ 
B.C.  Bnt  on  the  same  authority  (whether  Englis.  ** 
or  Arab  is  not  known)  it  is  stated  that  the  followrii»- 
objects  were  found  with  it: — a  wooden  hippop 
tamus,  which  is  perhaps  of  about  2600  B.C.,  a  wbi 
burnished  pilgrim  bottle,  certainly  of  the  end  of  tl^*  ^ 
XVIIIth  dynasty,  about  1400  B.o.,  a  glass  scar^-^jB 
from  a  pectoral  of  about  loOO — 1000  B.e.,  and  -*" 
violet  glazed  vase  and  cover,  which  is  probably  cr^*^ 
Ptolemaic  age,  and  certainly  not  before  oOO  c*^ 
It  is  impossible  to  attach  any  historical  value  V'^' 
such  a  jumble  of  objects,  which  appear  to  be  just  ^  ^ 
dealer's  chance  grouping  imposed  on  an  unwac^J 
buyer  at  Thebes. 
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Two  of  Tiihatmes  III 

Five  of  Amcnhotep  HI  . 

Three  of  Amenhotop  IV 

One  of  Tutankhamen 

One  (and  ninny  vague  ones)  of  Rauiessn  II 


1503— H49  B.C. 
1414—1379  B.C. 
1383—1365  B.C. 
1353— 1344  B.C. 
1:275—1208  B.C. 


To  resume,  then,  we  liave   absoliUe    dating'S    of 

!^he  following  reigns : 
f  (Later  examples  are  only  debaaed  imitations.) 

Besides  these  numbers  of  examples,  there  are  the 
bundreds  of  vases  of  Tell  el  Amarna  under  Amon- 
liotop  IV,  which  we  cannot  count  separately;  and 
many  close  parallels  of   style  which    may  witlj  all 
T'easonable  grountls  be  safely  attributed  within  tifty 
3^ears   either   way,  and    which  all    agree   with    the 
<3ating  in  the  above  reigns, 
^^L    To  turn  again  to  the  similar  designs,  we  have  on 
^^he    fresco    pavement   at   Tell   el   Amarua  a   most 
spirited  figure  of  a  bull  galloping  amid  the  papyrus 
thickets  ('  Tell    el  Amarna,'  pis.  iii,  iv).     This  is 
much  the  same  subject  as  is  seen  on  the  gold  cups 
from  Vapheio  (Schuclihardt,  p.   850),  only  in   the 
Greek  instance  the  hind  legs  of  the  bull  are  placed 
together  more  like  the  treatment  of  the  legs  of  the 
cats  on  the  Mykenajan  dagger,  or  the  hon  on  the 
Tell  el  Amarna  pavement.     Yet  the  broad  fact  is, 
I     that  just  in  the  very  town  in  Egypt  where  remains 
I     of  many  hundred   Mykensean   vases  are  found,  we 
meet  with,  for  the  first  time,  moat  spirited  drawings 
of  instantaneous  motion.     Greece  and  Egypt  take 
the  same  step   at  the  same  time ;  which  was    the 
borrower  we  cannot  yet  say.     Another  instance  of 
a  graceful  little  figure  of   a  galloping  calf  may  be 
quoted  from  the  same  pavement. 

We  even  find  the  same  mythological  or  fabulous 
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gryphon  in  both  lands.  Below  is  shown  the  bird- 
ht-adc'd  gryphon  of  the  god  Montu,  as  figured  on 
the  axe  made  by  King  Aahraes  about  1580  15. r.,  and 
found  with  his  mother  Aah-hotep  (Fig.  7).  Next 
is  the  galloping  gryphon  in  gold  work  found  at 
Mykcnre  (Fig.  8).     With  these  we  may  compare  an 


Fit}.  7.— Gryphon  ok  Axk  op  Queen  Aah-hotep.  xviii  dyi 
Fia.  8. — Gryphon  of  Gold.    Mykenae  (Mycenae,  No.  "212). 

exquisite  piece  of  wood  carving  (Fig.  U)  found  b 
Lepsius  in  Egypt,  and  believed  to  have  come  froiiT^ 
the  tomb  of  a  ])riest  of  Astarte,  named  Sarobina^ 
evidently  a  foreigner,  who  died  in  the  reign  cx:^ 
Araenhotep  IV.  The  work  appears  to  bo  pure! 
Mykeufean,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  th 
style.     Not  only  have  \\v  the   gryphon   on  it,  b 
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also  tbo  paliuR  and  the  cloud-pattern  wliicli  appear 
jOn  the  Vapheio  cups. 


Fig.  9.— Wood  Carving.    Memphis  (Bevlin  Museum). 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  may  say  that  some  pieces  of 
workmanship  are  allied  with  Egyptian  work  of 
about  IfiOO  n.r.,  but  the  continuous  series  of  con» 
nections  begins  at  about  1500  B.C.,  and  runs  on  to 
about  1200  B.C.,  after  which  two  or  three  debased 

r  examples  last  till  1100  b.c.  After  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  connection  until  we  reacli  the  Psammetic 
ago.  Moreover  we  may  distinguish  plainly  an 
earlier  and  a  later  style  in  the  Mykentean  vases, 
anil  these  correspond  according  to  the  objects  found 
with  them  to  about  IjOO — 1350  b.o.,  and  1350 — 
12O0  K.o.  Lastly,  we  may  turn  to  an  instance  of 
the  borrowing  of  Greek  work  in  the  seventh 
Oentury  from  the  Egyptian  type,  as  shown  in  a 
limestone  statuette  from  Naukratis,  compared 
with  a  glazed  figure  of  pure  Egyptian  work.     The 
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influence  of  Egypt  on  historic  Greek  art  has  long 
been  recognised ;  but  it  was  probably  more  due  to 
the  statuettes  of  bronze  and  glaze  that  were  carried 
by  trade  all  over  the  civilised  world,  than  influenced 
by  the  great  statues  in  Egyptian  shrines,  wbich 
were  probably  seldom  seen  by  a  foreigner. 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  Egyptian 
work  of  the  XXVIth  dynasty  was  revived  by  Greek 
influence,  but  such  is  certainly  not  the  case.  For- 
tunately the  Egyptian  often  placed  dedications  on 
his  bronzes,  and  these  recording  the  name  of  the 
owner  suffice  to  show  pretty  closely  the  date  of  the 
bronze,  owing  to  the  rapid  changes  in  the  fashion 
of  the  names.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
a  chronological  series  of  bronzes ;  and  when  this  is 
done,  it  is  seen  how  steadily  the  Egyptian  art 
deteriorated  from  1000  B.C.  down  to  the  Roman 
age.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  lift  due  to  Greek 
influence,  and  the  mixture  of  styles  that  sometimes 
ensued  was  only  a  mutual  degradation. 


CURRENT   LITERATURE. 


Thk  first  volume  of  Oman's  *  History  of  the  Art 
0"P  War'  is  about  to  be  published.  The  period 
co-vered  is  from  the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
tki.^  use  of  gunpowder  in  Western  Europe. 

3C.  Edouard  Rod  is  preparing  for  early  publica- 
tion a  volume  of  critical  essays  on  Goethe  and  his 
w-orks. 

-A.  volume  on  the  ethics  of  Robert  Browning's 
poems  is  promised  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Percy 
L-^ake.  The  book  will  have  an  introduction  written 
^y  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

-A.  photographic  fac-simile  of  the  manuscript  of 
^mar  Khayyam's  *  Rubaiyatu,'  now  in  the  Bodleian 
I-«il)rary,  is  to  be  published.  The  photographs  are 
^^  be  accompanied  by  a  transcript  in  modern 
"^i*8ian,  and  by  a  translation  and  notes  by  E. 
^^ron-Allen. 

3^.  Olivier  Georges  Destr^e  has  completed  for 
P^^blication  another  volume  on  the  English  Pre- 
^•^phaelite  authors  and  artists.  The  book  will 
^<^ntain  a  chronological  catalogue  of  the  works  of 
^^tite  Gabriel  Rossetti,  and  Sir  Edward  Burne- 
*^^iies. 

The  *  Concise  Dictionary  of  English  Literature,' 
^y  K.  Farquharson  Sharp,  will  soon  be  published. 

^^  yf'iW  contain  articles  dealing   with  the  lives  of 
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seven    liumlred    Bi'itisli   writ(M's   from    14(K.l  to  the 
J I  resent  year. 

0.  J.  Jacobi,  manager  of  the  Chiswick  Press, 
will  sbortl)'  piil>lis1)  his  collection  made  of  printers' 
8aying8  and  doingy,  facetious  and  otherwise,  in  a 
little  volmrie  to  be  named  *  (xesta  Typographica.' 

TUi'  following  important  iHographies  are  to  ap- 
pear during  the  autumn  : — The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Henry  Reeve,  (^.B.,  late  editor  of  the  Edlnhurgh 
fii'vleWy  and  Registrar  of  the  Privy  Council,  by 
Professor  J.  K.  Laughton,  M.A.  The  Lite  and 
Writings  of  James  Clarence  Mangan,  the  Irish 
poet,  by  J.  D.  O'Donoghue.  A  biography  of  the 
late  Professor  Henry  Drtiinmond,  by  Professor 
George  Adnm  Smith.  The  Memoir  of  the  lat-e 
Coventry  Paimore,  written  conjointly  by  Mrs. 
Patraore,  Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Greenwood.  The  Life  of  Napoleon  III,  written  by 
Archibald  Forbes.  The  8t,ory  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone's Ijife,  by  Mr.  Justin  McCartliy.  The  fore- 
going announcements  appear  in  the  '  Book  World* 
for  September- 
Early  in  1898,  probably  in  January,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  fac-siniile,  executed  in  heliogravure  by  M. 
Paul  Ihijardin,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Manuscript  of 
the  Four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  gene- 
rally known  as  the  Codex  Beza?  or  C'orlex  D,  at  the 
University  Press,  Cambridge. 

Among  forthcoming  publications  of  the  Clarendon 
Press  are  the  following: — 'Manners,    Instittitions*.. 
and  Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus/  by  the  Abbd  J.  A. 
Dubois;  trarislated  from  the  author's  later  Frenclt 
MS.   in   the    Madras    Government's  Records,   witb 
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noti.^s,  corrections,  and  biography  of  the  author,  by 
H.  -  IK.  Beauchamp.  Aubrey's  '  Lives,'  edited  by 
ATxcirew  Clark,  M.A. 

The  following  works  are  included  in  the  autumn 
anxiouuceraents  of  Messrs.  Mac  mi  11  an  : — '  Philoso- 
ptiical  Lectures  and  Remains  of  Richard  Lewis 
N^ettleship,*  edited,  with  a  biographical  sketch,  b}'^ 
A-  O,  Bradley  and  G.  R.  Benson.  *Life  and  Letters 
o^  Edward  Thring,'  by  George  R.  Parkin,  M.A. 
*Tlie  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome,'  a 
companion  book  for  students  and  travellers,  by 
Rodolfo  Lanciani,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ancient 
Topography  in  the  University  of  Rome ;  the 
^^lume  will  contain  numerous  illustrations  and 
°*^I>s.  '  Selections  from  Heine,'  with  introduction 
^^^  notes  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Buchheira,  Professor  of 
^^r-inan  Literature  in  King's  College,  London. 
-*^He  History  of  Early  English  Literature,'  by 
otopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A.  This  is  the  history  of 
^'^g-lish  poetry  from  its  beginnings  to  the  accession 
^^  King  Alfred. 

^rom  Mr.  David  Nutt's  announcements  the  fol- 

i^Vriug   may   be    mentioned   as   likely   to   interest 

still clents  of  literature.     Mr.  Israel  Gollancz,  Reader 

^^    £2nglish.to  the   Universit}^  of    Cambridge,   will 

f^^Pplement  his  edition,  with  accompanying  render- 

'^S^  into  modern  English  verse,  of  *  Pearl,'  an  Kng- 

»sli    poem  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  a  second 

'^Iilme  comprising   a   collotype    fac-simile  of    the 

^^*C|iie  MS.,  a  critical  text,  supplementary  notes, 

'^"ynaing  indexes,  &c.     *  Dante — a  Question  of  the 

i        *-*^^d  and  the  Water ; '  translated  into  English  (for 

I        th©   fipg^  time)  by  C.  Hamilton    Bromby.      Apart 
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from  its  interest  as  the  only  work  of  Dante  not  yet 
rendered  into  English,   the   *  Question'  is  a  most 
curious  example  of  mediaeval  scientific  discussion. 
The   fourth   edition  of   a  very  charming    work, 

*  Pot-pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden/  by  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Earle,  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.  Students  of  the  history  of  the 
Drama  will  be  interested  in  *  The  Romance  of  the 
Irish  Stage,*  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  Molloy,  author  of 

*  The  Most  Gorgeous  Ijady  Blessington,'  *  Court 
Life  Below  Stairs,'  etc. 


THE  CONDITIONS  OF  A  COLONIAL 
LITERATURE. 

BY   WILLIAM   DOUW   LIGHTHALL,  M.A.,  F.B.8.L. 
[Bead  Jane  28rd,  1897.] 

Tbbbe  were  two  Oliver  Goldsmiths.  One  all 
know  well, — the  friend  of  Samuel  Johnson,  and 
author  of  '  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield '  and  *  The  De- 
serted Village.'  The  other  was  so  obscure  that  my 
Iselief  that  he  is  unknown  to  every  Fellow  but  three 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  is  not  likely  to 
l>e  challenged. 

The  obscurer  Goldsmith  was  a  grand-nephew  of 
the  gi'eater.  He  lived  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  he 
-was  a  Collector  of  Customs  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  century ;  and  in  1825,  in  humble  imitation  of 
bis  great-uncle's  *  Deserted  Village,'  he  published  a 
poem  entitled  *  The  Rising  Village.*  In  the  begin- 
ning he  thus  addresses  his  brother  Henry,  grand- 
son of  Goldsmith's  brother  Henry,  to  whom  *  The 
Traveller '  is  dedicated  : 

"  If  then  adown  your  cheek  a  tear  should  flow 
For  Auburn's  village  and  its  speechless  woe ; 
If  while  you  weep  you  think  the  *  lowly  train ' 
Their  early  joys  can  never  more  regain ; 
Come  turn  with  me  where  happier  prospects  rise, 
Beneath  the  sternness  of  Acadian  skies. 
And  thou,  dear  spirit,  whose  harmonious  lay 
Didst  lovely  Auburn's  piercing  woes  display, 
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Do  thou  to  thy  fond  relative  impart 

8ovie  portion  of  thy  sweet  poetic  art  ; 

Like  thine,  oh  !  let  my  verse  as  gently  tlow, 

While  truth  and  virtue  iu  luy  numbers  glow ; 

And  guide  my  pea  with  thy  bewitching  hand^ 

To  paint  the  Rising  Village  of  the  land." 

He  then  depicts  the  rise  of  a  colonial  haml< 

"  Oh  !  none  can  tell  but  they  who  sadly  share 
The  bosom's  anguish  aud  its  wild  despair, 
What  dire  distress  awaits  the  hardy  bands 
That  venture  first  on  bleak  and  desert  lands; 
How  great  the  pain,  the  danger,  and  the  toil 
Which  mark  the  first  rude  culture  of  the  soil, 
When  looking  round,  the  lonely  settler  sees 
Uis  homo  amid  a  wilderness  of  trees  : 
How  sinks  his  heart  in  those  deep  solitades. 
Where  not  a  voice  upon  his  ear  intrudes  ; 
Where  solemn  silence  all  the  waste  pervades, 
Heighteniug  the  horror  of  its  gloomy  shades, 
Save  where  the  sturdy  woodman's  strokes  reso' 
That  strew  the  fallen  forest  on  the  ground  ! " 

At  lengtb — 

"  The  golden  corn  triumphant  waves  its  head." 

Next,   the    settler    escapes  a   banJ   of   attii— ^^^ 
savages,  and — 

"  Around  his  dwelliug  scattered  huts  extend. 
Whilst  every  hut  affords  another  friend." 

And — 

"  rtis  perils  vanished  and  ]iis  fears  o'ercome, 
Sweet  hope  portrays  u  happy,  peaceful  homo. 
On  every  side  fair  prospects  charm  hia  eyes. 
And  future  joys  in  every  thought  arise. 
His  rising  crops,  with  rich  luxuriance  crowned  « 
In  waving  softness  shed  their  freshness  round  ^ 
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By  Nature  nourished;  by  her  bounty  blest, 
He  looks  to  Heaven,  and  lulls  bis  cares  to  rest. 
****** 

In  some  lone  spot  of  consecrated  ground, 
Whose  silence  spreads  a  holy  gloom  around, 
The  village  church,  in  unadorned  array. 
Now  lifts  its  turret  to  the  opening  day. 
How  sweet  to  see  the  villagers  repair 
In  groups  to  pay  their  adoration  there ! " 

fter  an  invocation  to  **  heaven-born  Faith,"  the 
ing  of  the  merchant  and  the  doctor  are  de- 
)ed,  and  after  them  the  chance  schoolmaster, — 

Some  poor  wanderer  of  the  human  race, 

Wliose  greatest  source  of  knowledge  or  of  skill 

Consists  in  reading  and  in  writing  ill. 

****** 

iVhile  time  thus  rolls  his  rapid  years  away, 

Che  Village  rises  gently  into  day. 

Eow  sweet  it  is,  at  first  approach  of  morn, 

3efore  the  silvery  dew  has  left  the  lawn, 

i^hen  warring  winds  are  sleeping  yet  on  high, 

!)r  breathe  as  softly  as  the  bosom's  sigh, 

To  gain  some  easy  hill's  ascending  height, 

^here  all  the  landscape  brightens  with  delight, 

\nd  boundless  prospects  stretched  on  every  side 

Proclaim  the  country's  industry  and  pride  ! 

Bere  the  broad  marsh  extends  its  open  plain, 

Until  its  limits  touch  the  distant  inaiu ; 

There  verdant  meads  along  the  uplands  spring, 

^d  grateful  odours  to  the  breezes  fling ; 

Here  crops  of  grain  in  rich  luxuriance  rise, 

^nd  wave  their  golden  riches  to  the  skies  ; 

rhere  smiling  orchards  interrupt  the  scene, 

Dr  gardens  bounded  by  some  fence  of  green ; 

The  farmer's  cottage  bosomed  'mong  the  trees. 

Whose  spreading  branches  shelter  from  the  breeze ; 


The  windiug  stream  that  turns  the  busy  mill, 
Whose  clacking  echoes  o'er  the  distant  hill  ; 
The  neat  white  charch,  beside  whose  walls  are  sprefMl 
The  grass-clad  hillocks  of  the  sacred  dead." 

In  the  work  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  jun.,  we  have  an 
exact  exemplification  of  the  earliest  colonial  wtII- 
ing.  Amid  the  rude  conditions  of  an  incipient 
community  literature  is  an  exotic,  its  representa- 
tives are  handicapped  by  a  thousand  difficulties, 
their  performances  are  puerile,  aud  the  marked 
quality  in  those  performances  is  servile  imitation  of 
whatever  masters  chance  to  be  to  hand.  The  year 
1825  is,  in  a  colony,  a  long  time  ago.  Seriously, 
it  has  the  actual  flavour  of  antiquity  ;  for  antiquity  "^^ 
is  a  relative  matter,  depending  on  historical  changes  ^^M 
and  not  on  simple  lapse  of  time,  and  in  the  colonies -^.^B 
changes  come  swiftly.  The  relativity  of  the  aeuti — jr^^i 
ment  of  antiquity  was  once  brought  home  to  m^  ^i^n 
during  a  trip  on  one  of  the  Rhine  steamboats,  wheir:M-^»4( 
1  happened  to  remark  to  a  friend  that  the  GothioJ-,tii 
cathedrals  of  the  region  ceased  to  impress  mo  mtlfctUt 
their  age,  because  I  had  just  come  from  the  ruin^c^'.^B 
aud  monuments  of  Rome.  "That,"  said  he,  "i-r  ^H 
what  1  felt  about  Rome;  I  had  just  come  trorw <zjou 
Egypt." 

The  intellectual  changes  which  have  taken  plac^. 
in  Nova  Scotia  since  1825  render  the  work  of  v  ^     iu 
literary  men  of  to-day  a  great  contrast  to  that  ■ 
Oliver  Goldstnitb,  jun.     The  object  of  this  paper 
to  give  some  account  of  the  usual  stages  of  develo 
ment  of  a  colonial  literature. 

Before  we  reach  the  younger  Goldsmith,  howevi 
there  was   a    time  when  things  were  even  crudt 
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and  when  no  attempts  at  anytliing  akin  to  literary 
writing  were  made  except  by  an  occasional  tarrier 
from  some  older  centre  of  culture.     Some  makers 
of  jingles  on  local  subjects  there  were,  but  they 
were  unworthy  of  record  and  have  perisbed  with 
their  generation.     The  clearing  of  bushland  with 
the  axe,  the  building  of  a  log  home,  the  cultivation 
of  scanty  crops  under  ditficiilties,  were  too  arduous 
to  leave  room  for  a  love  of  books,  even  had  the 
books  been  procurable  ;  while  the  official,  profes- 
sional, and  military  classes,  or  rather  class,  to  whom 
such  tasks  were  not  appointed,  was  too  small  to  be 
of  account.     Add  the  almost  total  lack  of  high-class 
Schools,  the  solitariness  of  the  stray  lover  of  books, 
the  bad  roads  and  slow  mails,  and  one  easily  under- 
stands how  only  an  occasional   clergyman,  retired 
officer,  or  the   spouse  of,  say,  some  chaplain  in   a 
garrison  town,  can   be  found  paying  court  to  the 
pen.    Thus  Mrs.  Frances  Brooke,  wife  of  such  a 
chaplain   at   Quebec   about    1766,  wrote   the  first 
Canadian  novel,  *  The  History  of  Emily  Montague.' 

I  A  remarkably  tntshy  novel  it  is.     Its  form  is  that 
^f  a  series  of  letters  between  several  highly  affected 
[society  persons,  and  the  point  of  the  book  is  that 
Eniily  cannot  possibly   marry  Colonel    Rivers  be- 
cause he  has  only  his  half-pay  and  the  prospect  of 
^^  estate  of  about  £400  a  year  ;  so  she  swoons  and 
'^^iguighes    to    the  extent  of   three    volumes  !     In 
'Pt?Hi,g  and  every  other  quality  it  is  but  a  ridiculous 
^^^tation  of  Richardson's  '  Pamela,'  first  published 
'Q  1741,  twenty-five  years  before. 

Stich  was  the  stage  which  preceded  *  The  Rising 
'ill^e.'     With  works  such  as  the  latter  there  was 
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one  striking  advance;  there  was  at  least  an  attempt 
to  treat  subjects  taken  directly  from  surroundings 
in  the    new    land.     Here    is   found  the  first  faiot 
spark  of  the  divine  fire  of  originality.     The  ideas  of 
*  The  Rising  Village '  would  never  have  suggested 
themselves    in    England ;    they  aim    at  creating  a 
picture  of  the  hopes  and  struggles  of  a  new  coun- 
try.    But  there  is  this  limited  originality  in  choice 
of   subject    only,    the    treatment   and    the  diction 
remaining  slavishly  imitative.     In  reading  throngli 
a  number  of  the  small,  crude,  badly  printed  volumes 
which  form  the  output  of  a  period  of  the  kind-" 
such  as  the  Canadian  verse  collection  in  the  ToroaW 
Public    Library — whose   value   is    solely  historic 
as  illustrating  the  origins  of    thought,  it   is  wo" 
derful  how   rare  even  so  slight  a  spark  of  orig 
nality  is.     It  is  through   such  a  perusal  that  or:^ 
realises  the  extreme  difficulty  of  thinking  absolute 
fresh  thought,  unaided  by  any  kind  of  pioneer  c3 
model.     If  the  Hugos,  Tennysons,  and  Goethes  8een3 
to  us  to  have  creative  powers,  we  may  ask  ourselve 
what  they  would  have  been  without  the  hints  ao 
impulses  given  them  by  precursors  ;  and  we  learn  t 
value  the  work  of  those  who  first  made  studies  c 
the  beauty  of   the  new   world   of  objects  arouD' 
them,  and   began  to  divine  the  special   sphere  c 
colonial  art — the  development  of  that  new  world* 
native  store  of  the  beautiful.     Let  one  go  with  a" 
Indian  for  guide  far  along  some  primeval  chain  c 
lakes  and  streams,  and  he  will  leam  of  a  majesty 
and  a  loveliness  which  have  not  been  touched  b^ 
the  literature  of  Europe.     Let  him  become  a  reade 
of  the  quaint  French  chronicles  of  the  early  piCH 
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^eers  of  New  France,  and  he  will  find  there  a  field 
of  chivalry  full  of  tempting  subjects  for  the  pen. 
liCt  him  put  hia  ear  to  the  heart  of  a  new  nation, 
^ud  he  will  discover  a  fountain  of  emotions  ready 
:foi'  the  poem  and  the  novel. 

Besides  those  commonplace  themes  which  will  be 

found  in  all  volumes  of  fifth-rate  verse,   wo    meet 

in    the  output  of  the  period  mentioned   a  certain 

jpi*oportion  upon  'The  Canadian  Maple  Leaf;'  upon 

*  October,*   with    its    crystalline   air  and  wondrous 

foxiest  colours  ;  or  upon  some  lake  or  river  near  the 

■^v-ir^iter's  home;  and  almost  always  something  on  the 

Xrr^  <lian,  full  of  false,  half  old-world  sentiment.     In, 

^'C^  -mr  example,  *  The  Huron  Chief  and  other  Poems,' 

%'olume  published  at  Montreal  iu  1830  by  Adam 

-  dd,  take  the  lines — 

"  I'm  the  chieftain  of  this  mountain — 

Times  and  seasous  fouud  me  here ; 

My  drink  has  heen  the  crystal  fountain. 

My  food  the  wild  moose  or  the  deer, 
■jf  *  *  *  * 

But  though  Pve  shared  the  worst  of  ilia 
The  Christian  fooman  could  devise. 

Yet  on  those  wild  uiitravolled  hills 
Of  him  I'd  make  no  sacrifice." 

The  true  Indian  never  spoke  nor  thought  like 
-^  *^at  I  Here  is  the  true  Indian,  from  a  poem  by 
^^     «uline  Johnson,  the  Mohawk  poetess  of  to-day  : 

*He  turned  like  a  hunted    lion.       '1    know   not  fear!' 
said  he. 
"^V^nd  the   words   outleapt  from    his  shrunken  lips  in  the 

1  language  of  the  Cree  : 

'I'll  fight  you  white-skins  one  by  one  till    I   kill  you 
all  .  ,  .  .'" 
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And  these  are  the  words  of  his  wife  : 
" '  Stand  back  !    stand  back,  you  white-akina,  touch  that 

dead  man  to  your  shame ; 
You  have  stolen  my  father's  spirit,  but  his  body  I  only  can 

claim. 
Yon  have  killed  him,  but  you  shall  not  dare  to  touch  bira 

now  he's  dead ; 
You  have  cursed  him,  called  him  a  cattle  thief,  though 

you  robbed  him  first  of  bread  ; 
Robbed  him  and  robbed  my  people:   look  there  at  that 

shrunken  face, 
Starved  with  a  hollow  hunger  we  owe  to  you  and  year 

race,'" 
This  is  the  Canadian  verse  of  to-day,  however. 
To  return  to  the  earlier  period,  here  is  *  The  Maple 
Leaf '  subject  in  about  its  cominon  form : 

**  All  hail  to  the  broad-leaved  maple, 

With  its  fair  and  changeful  dress — 
A  type  of  our  youthful  country 

In  its  pride  and  loveliness. 
'Mid  the  dark-browed  firs  and  cedars 

Her  livelier  colours  shine 
Like  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  future 

On  the  settler's  hut  of  pine." 

It  is  needless  to  illustrate  the  echoes  of  Byron,^  M^rmi 
Moore,  and  Wordsworth  in  these  productions  ;  thep;^^:^© 
are  much  the  same  as  the  corresponding  class  oft-«i>  « 
poetasters  in  Britain.  H 

It  will  be  remarked  that  nearly  all  the  foregoin^^  ^^^^^ 
references  have  been  to  verse,  not  prose.  The>  Mr£  be 
reason  is  that  verse,  not  prose,  is  the  usual  earlj^^r^j 
form  of  attempt  at  literary  expression.  It  is  i 
curious  fact  that  colonial  literatures  tend  to  begi 
with  poetry. 
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p  At  length  a  third  period  arrives.     The  country 

becomes  settled,  roads  improve,  men  prosper,  towns 
grow,  good  schools  and  libraries  multiply,  and  books 
are  imported  largely.  The  thought  and  art  of  the 
colony  then  commence  to  march  with  those  of  the 
great  world,  and  a  true  colonial  literature  takes  root, 
the  evolution  of  which,  roughly  speaking,  proceeds 
as  follows  : 

Pirst. — Historical  sketches. 
Second. — Poetry. 
"Third. — Natural  science. 
IFourth . — Fiction. 

IFifth.  —  Philosophy,  moral  and  political,  and 
tH^nce  to  psychology  and  the  more  difficult  and 
oornplex  flights. 

^e  can  easily  understand  why  historical  sketches 
<5oxiie  first,  as  they  are  a  necessity  to  certain  con- 
"•^r-oversies,  and  to  some  public  and  private  interests. 
-oiiit  why  does  poetry  come  next? — that  is  to  say, 
^^.x-liest  in  point  of  spontaneity  ? 

There  seem  to  be  two  reasons :  one,  that  verse 

^oes  not  in  its  lyrical  and  simpler  forms  demand  as 

Se^vere  an  effort  as  a  long  work  of  fiction ;  another, 

th^t  it  is  the  natural  medium  of  incoherent  feelings 

*0^  thoughts,    owing    to   its   greater   element   of 

^i-isic.     The  motives  now  in  question  are  incipient 

l^csal  patriotism  and    incipient   perception    of  the 

looal  materials   of    art.     I   shall    not   burden    the 

"B'fcener  with  the  crude  steps  by  which  these  sources 

0^    inspiration  have  developed,  but  shall  exemplify 

ttkeir  possibilities  by  passages  from  present  writers. 

William  Wilfred  Campbell's  *  To  the  Lakes '  will 

VWustrate  local  beauty : 
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"With  purple  glow  at  even, 

With  crimson  waves  at  dawn, 
Cool  bending  blue  of  heaven, 

0  blue  lakes  pulsing  on ; 
Lone  haunts  of  wilding  creatures  dead  to  wrong, 
Your  trance  of  mystic  beauty 

Is  wove  into  my  song. 

"  I  know  no  gladder  dreaming 

In  all  the  haunts  of  men, 
I  know  no  aileut  seeming 

Like  to  your  shore  and  fen ; 
No  world  of  restless  beauty  like  your  world 
Of  curved  shores  and  waters 

In  sunlight  vapours  furled. 

"  I  pass  and  repass  under 

Your  depths  of  peaceful  blue; 
You  dream  your  wild,  hushed  wonder 

Mine  aching  heart  unto; 
And  all  the  care  and  unrost  pass  away 
Ijike  night's  grey  haunted  shadows 

At  the  red  birth  of  day. 

"  You  lie  in  moon-white  splendour 

Beneath  the  northern  skyj 
Your  voices  soft  and  tender 

In  dream-worlds  fade  and  die, 
In  whispering  beaches,  haunted  bays  and  capes, 

Where  mists  of  dawu  and  miduight 
Drift  past  in  spectral  shapes." 

Next  take  a  specimen   of  tbe  impressionism   ol 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  a  sonnet  entitled   *  Burnt] 
Lands,'  treating  a  common   sight  in  a  countrj  ol 

forest  fires : 
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**  On  other  fields  and  other  scenes  the  morn 

Xjaughs  from  her  blue, — but  not  such  sceneB  as  these, 
TITiere  comes  no  cheer  of  snininer  leaves  and  bees, 
4n<i  no  shade  mitigates  the  day's  white  scorn. 
**iM  fc'se  serious  acres  vast  no  groves  adorn  ; 
^^nt,  giant  trunks,  bleak  shapes  that  once  were  trees, 
^f  o  ^ssv'r  naked,  unassuaged  of  rain  or  breeze, 
i^im~    stern  grey  isolation  grimly  borne. 

X'Ja  C3     months  roll  over  them  and  mark  no  change ; 
-B  iJi  t.  when  spring  stirs,  or  autumn  stills,  the  year, 
^^  i^c2?  Jf  chance  some  phantom  leafage  rustles  faint 
•^-h.tr<:>  mjM  gh  their  parched  dreams — some  old-time  notes  ring 
a^  'C.range, 
^^^  i"M.  en,  in  his  slender  treble,  far  and  clear, 
^berates  the  rain-bird  his  complaint." 

Te  is  the  late  Isabella  Valancey  Crawford  on 
~  perience  in  the  sportsman's  life: 

"^They  hung  the  slaughtered  fish  like  swords 
On  saplings  slender  j  like  scimitars 
Bright  and  ruddied  from  new-dead  wars. 
Blazed  in  the  light  the  scaly  hordes. 

■*They  piled  up  bonghs  beneath  the  trees 
Of  cedar  web  and  green  fir  tassel ; 
Low  did  the  pointed  pine-tops  rustle. 
The  camp  fire  blushed  to  the  tender  breeze. 

The  hounds  laid  dewlaps  on  the  ground, 
With  needles  of  pine,  sweet,  soft,  and  rusty, 
Dreamed  of  the  dead  stag  stout  and  lusty ; 

A  bat  bj  the  red  flames  wove  its  round, 

'  The  darkness  built  its  wigwam  walls 

Close  round  the  camp,  and  at  its  curtain 
Pressed  shapes,  thin  woven  and  uncertain, 
As  white  locks  of  tall  waterfalls," 
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Charles   Mair  of  the  North-west  thus  describea 
the  buffalo  herds  a  generatioD  ago  : 

"  Wliafc  charming  solitudes  I     And  life  was  there  ? 

Yes,  life  was  there — inexplicable  life, 

Till  wasted  by  inexorable  death. 

There  had  the  stately  stag  his  battle -field, 

Dying  for  mastery  atuong  his  hinds. 

There  vainly  sprung  tbe  affrighted  antelope. 

Beset  by  glittering  eyes  and  hurrying  feet. 
****** 

At  length  we  heard  a  deep  and  solemn  sound, 

Erupted  moaninga  of  the  troubled  earth 

Trembling  beneath  innumerable  feet, 

A  growing  uproar  blending  in  our  cars 

With  noise  tumultuous  as  ocean's  surge. 

Of  bellowings,  fierce  breiith,  and  battle  shock 

And  ardour  of  unconquerable  berds, 

A  multitude  whose  trampling  shook  the  plains. 

With  discord  of  harsh  sound  and  rumblings  deep, 

As  if  the  swift  revolving  earth  had  struck 

And  from  some  adamnntine  peak  recoiled, 

Jarring.     At  length  we  topped  a  high-browed  hill-?^=r 

The  last  and  loftiest  of  a  file  of  such — 

And  lo  [  before  us  lay  the  tameless  stock, 

Slow  wending  to  the  northward  like  a  cloud — 

A  multitude  in  motion,  dark  and  dense, 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  and  farther  still 

In  countless  myriads  stretched  for  many  a  league." 

To  illustrate  folk-lore  I  should  have  liked  to  add 
Shanly's  '  Walker  of  the  Snow,*  and  for  historical 
subjects  to  have  quoted  Murray's  ringing  '  Ilorooa 
of  Ville-Marie,'  how — 

"  Beside  the  dark  Utawa's  stream  two  hundred  years  ago 
A   wondrous  feat  of  arras  was  wrought,  which  all  the 
world  should  know  :  " 
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but  space  fails,  and  the  former  of  these  pieces  can 
be  read  in  the  '  Victorian  Antliology '  of  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman,  and  the  latter  in  triy  '  Songs  of 
the  Great  Dominion  '  (sometimes  published  under 
the  title  of  '  Canadian  Poems '),  in  the  Canterbury 
Poets  and  Windsor  series.  In  the  same  collections 
the  hopes  and  emotions  of  the  new  patriotism  are 
illustrated,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  explain  that 
the  national  sentiment  now  formed  in  the  great 
Dominion  is  not  antagonistic,  but  complementary, 
to  the  imperial. 

The  new  Canadian   literature  is   thus  chiefly  a 
school  of  poetry.     Into  the  same  fields  writers  of 
fiction  are,  however,  following,  aod  of  them  more  is 
perhaps  to  be  expected  than  of  the  poets,  for  their 
schemes  of  treatment  and  choice  of  subjects,  espe- 
cially of  characters,  must  necessarily  be  freer.     The 
artistic    phases  of    that   immense    and    highly  dis- 
t-inctivo  land  liave  been  hitlierto  but  scratched  upon 
the  surface  like  the  ploughing  of  the  settler  on  its 
^eat  prairies,  which  goes  but  a  couple  of  inches 
deep.     There  is  room  for  a  school  like  the  Russian, 
and  it  will  yet  come. 

One  has  but  to  read   Sladen's  *  Australian   Bal- 
lads '   to    see    that    Australasia  is    evidently  going 
Khrough  an  analogous  process. 

Mankind  wants  whatever  will  sincerely  add  to  its 
knowledge  or  delight,  and  the  native  writers  of 
these  regions  have  in  each  case  a  large  and  rich 
special  vein  in  which  to  mine  treasure  which  the 
world,  and  especially  their  part  of  it,  needs,  and 
which  no  one  else  can  supply. 
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THE  SUPPOSED  SOURCE  OF  'THE  VICAR 
OF  WAKEFIELD,'  AND  ITS  TREAT- 
MENT BY  ZSCHOKKE  AND  GOLD- 
SMITH. 

By    PBKOY  W.   AMES,   F.8.A.,    SKCRETAUY    R.S.L. 


[Read  June  23rcl,  1897.] 

Among  the  facta   broiigbt   to   light   by   modern 
literary  research,  few  present  more  interest  than 
those  which  reveal  the  humble  Bources  of  the  great 
^wrorks  in  Literature.     Sometimes  the  merest  trifle, 
insufficient  to  arouse  more  than   the   raomeotary 
attention  of  the  ordinary  reader,  is  seized  by  one 
of  the  gifted  sons  of  genius,  and  upon  so  slender  a 
framework    is    constructed    an    imposing    literary 
naonument,  exhibiting  deep  dramatic  interest  and 
profound    knowledge   of  the   human    mind,   orna- 
mented and  embellished  with  metaphor  and  poetic 
^^lougbt,  and  rich  flow  of  apt  expression ;   in  one 
^<^rd,  a  masterpiece.     At  other  times,  as  in  some 
^*  tlie  plays  of  Shakespeare,  the  student  is  startled 
^  find  how  much  has  been  incorporated,  plot,  inci- 
^^*it8,  characters,  and  even  whole  passages,  expres- 
'^ns  and  turns  of  thought,  such  as  are  generally 
^Surded  as  the  peculiar  propei'ty,  and  often  quoted 
^      eminently    characteristic    of   the    distinguished 
^^f  ower,  in  whose  work,  nevertheless,  the  uumis- 
^*^iible  signs  of  genius   may  be  found ;    the   skill 
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with  which  the  text  is  woven    into  a  drama,  the 
almost  divine  insight  into  all  the  subtle  and  com* 
plex  workings  of  the  human  soul,  and  that  God-liJtf 
mastery  in  tracing  out  through  its  intricate  paths 
the  course  of  prevailing  passion.     Again,  it  is  some- 
times found  that  a  favourite  work  owes  its  entire 
popularity  to  the  idea  borrowed  from  some  obscure 
origiiud,  although  the  author  may  consider  his  owl 
additions  the  chief  attraction,  for  which,  however, 
the  world  may  care  very  little.     It  is,  perhaps,  to  an 
illustration  of  this  last-named  instance  that  I  virish 
to  drect  attention  in  the  present  paper. 

Immediately  following  a  new  and  careful  perui^al 
of  '  The  Vicar  of  Waketield,'  1  asked  myself  whureiu 
its  undoubted  attraction  consists,  and  felt  cod*_ 
strained  to  answer  that  it  is  by  no  means  in  ^^>^M 
sorrows  of  the  fair  Olivia,  nor  in  the  plot  or  nian- 
agemeut  of  the  story,  but  in  the  character  of  the 
Vicar  himself.  Of  the  ladies  of  his  family  it  may 
be  remarked  that,  although  we  are  assured  the  two 
daughters  are  very  charming,  they  do  not  mnke  tbe 
reader  fall  in  love  with  them ;  indeed,  they  neve^ 
quite  succeed  in  emerging  from  the  world  of 
shadows  and  materialising  themselves  in  real  A^sIj 
and  blood.  Mrs.  Primrose  is  much  more  ot  a 
reality,  but  she  is  vulgar,  ignorant,  and  altogetber 
unlovable.  It  may  fairly  be  said  of  many  of  ib^ 
other  characters  and  incidents  of  the  tale  that  tbey 
are  not  very  convincing.  Since  the  whole  is  sup' 
posed  to  be  related  by  the  Vicar,  who  himself  is  ^s 
real  as  Mr.  Pickwick,  these  defects  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  vanity  and  egoi^^m  of  nn  othcrwi^*-' 
perfectly  delightiiil  character. 


^ 
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The  source  whence  it  is  lielieved  Goldsmith  de- 
rived the  first  idea  of  *  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield '  is 
entitled  *  The  Journal  of  a  Wiltshire  Curate.'*     it 
is  a  mere  fragment,  consisting  of  the  entries  iu  a 
*^iar3'  ^^^  °°®  week,  and  appeared  iu  the  *  British 
Magazine*  in  17G6,  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of 
its  genuineness.     It  was  there  seen,  of  course  at  a 
-«:iiuch  later  date,  by  Heinrich  Zschokke,  who  trans- 
J.af^d  it  into  German,  expanding  it  at  the  same  time 
-^J^to  a  pathetic  and  beautiful  narrative-     This  was 
-''^  —  translated  from  the  German,  under  the  title  of 
*   Jl^eaves  from  the  Journal  of  a  Poor  Vicar,'  and  in 
i  ^^-I'O   was    included    iu    *  Chambers'    Miscellany  of 
•— ^  useful  and  Entertaining  Tracts.'     It  is  also  found 
'  Julius,  aud  other  Tales  from  the  German,'  by 
.  H.    Furness,   Philadelphia,    1856.      It  is  inte- 
sting  to  compare  the  treatment  of  the  German 
velist  with   the  more   famous   *  Vicar  of  Wake- 

A  much  slighter  work  than  Goldsmith's  immortal 

"^^^le,  the  'Journal'  presents  some  resemblances  in 

0.0  tails.     In  both  there  are  two  daughters,  one  of 

^^^''l^om  in  each  case  marries  a    wealthy  l>aronet,   a 

■->^iiefactor  to  the  family,  but  who  appears  at  first  as 

^^-^^    apparently  poor   mnu   under  an  assumed  name. 

"^Stj,in,  in  both  we  fiud  the  simple  devotion  of  thL* 

^*^c>i"  [jarisliioners,  and  the  accumulated  misfortunes 

^^•*^    t, lie  Vicar,  borne  by  him  with  simple  lieroism  and 

.  ^^'ffected  piety,     80  very  unpretentious,  however, 

^      "the  story  in  the  •  Journal,'  that  iu  comparison 

J^tli  the  more  imposing  work  its  merits,  unless  in- 

be  overlooked.     The  points 


upon, 


ipt 


*  See  Appendix.  Note  A,  '  Jourual  uf  a  Wikubiiti  Curutv. 
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of  superiority  in  Goldsmitli's  tale,  which  are  imrae- 
diately  aud  forcibly  impressed  upon  our  attention, 
are  first  that  of  magnitude.     The  introduction  of  a 
plot,  more  abundant  details,  a  greater  number  of] 
characters,  a  longer  period  of  time,  and  altogether, 
more    ample     proportions,    would    of    themselves | 
suffice  to  give  predominant  rank  and  importance  to 
*  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield '  over  *  The  Journal  of  a 
Poor  Vicar.'     We  have  to  notice,  further,  tlie  great  ^ 
charm  of  Goldsmith's   humour,  so  rich  and  abun- 
dant, yet  sometimes  so  subtle  and    delicate,  ai«i 
which  is  a  source  of  much  attractiveness  and  de- 
liglit.     Whenever  our   thoughts  turn    to  the  Iwok 
the  most  serious  face  breaks  into  a  smile.    WethHik 
of  Moses  aud  his  gross  of  blue  spectacles ;  of  the  | 
two  ladies  from  town,  whose  conversation  was  of 
"  high  life  aud    other  fashionable   topics,  such  ^ 
pictures,    taste,     Shakespeare,    and     the    musical 
glasses;*'  of  poor  Dr.  Primrose,  into  whose  mouth 
Goldsmith  had   put  the  sentiments   of    his  frieuil 
Dr.    Johnson    on    monarchical    government,   bei"^ 
ordered  out  of  the  liouse  for  his  infamous  principli?^ 
by    his    jjretended    host,    who    was    in    reality  tli<J 
butler;  and  again,  of  the  poor  doctor,  who  afU*>' 
being  swindled  of  a  horse,  and  dreading  to  go  lioni* 
and  face    his    wife   and   daughters,   determines  tOi 
anticipate  their  fury  by  first  fulling  into  a  passion' 
himself.     Finally,  there  is  the  perfection  of  literary  j 
form.     The  consummate  grace  and  easy  mastery  of 
style  give  the  work  a  very  high  distinction.    ^Vith 
these  excellent  qualities  in  a  work  of  fiction  which! 
has  deservedly  attained  a  world-wide  reputation,'^ 
may  appear  somewhat  presumptuous  to  put  forward 
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in  comparison  the  simple  merits  of  so  modest  a 
little  piece  as  this  *  Journal ;'  nevertheless  I  venture 
to  do  so,  and  to  solicit  a  small  portion  of  that 
admiration  so  unreservedly  lavished  upon  the  beau- 
tiful tale  with  which  it  has  apparently  a  common 
origin. 

The  poor  Vicar,  as  blow  after  blow  of  evil  fortune 
:falls  upon  him,  never  breaks  forth  into  fierce  de- 
nunciation, as  Dr.  Primrose  occasionally  does,  not 
Laving  such  strong  passions  as  the  latter,  as  indeed 
lie  has  less  force  of  character,  culture,  and  ability ; 
"but  he  meets  all  with  a  degree  of  patience,  gentle 
resignation,    and    quiet    fortitude    that   ii-resistibly 
^n   our   respect   and    sympathy.      No    doubt    the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  the  better  company,  and  dis- 
played fine  powers  of  conversation  in  days  wheu 
the  monologue  afforded  opportunities,  to  those  who 
possessed  the  power,  for  that  prolonged,  self-sus- 
tained, automatic  flow  of  thought  on  any  topic  or 
circumstance  that  presented  itself.     Zschokke  evi- 
dently wished  to  present  a  type  of  genuine  humility 
without  baseness,  and  meekness  without  servility, 
unmixed  with  any  other  intention,  while  Goldsmith 
made  his  tale  the  vehicle  for  numerous  morah'sincrs 
and  philosophical  reflections.     Even   the   warmest 
admirers  of  Dr.  Primrose  must  admit  that  he  is  at 
times  rather  prosy ;    and   in  these  days   that   par- 
ticular   type   of    brilliant    conversationalist    would 
most  probably  be  voted  a  bore.     The  people,  after 
all,  whom  we  most  like  to  meet  nre  not  the  accom- 
plished  egoists,  but  those   gentle,  unselfish    souls 
whoso  kind   interest   in    our  welfare  and  pursuits 
develops  our  own   latent  powers   of  conversation. 
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That  the  "poor  Vicar"  was  of  this  self-effacing  sort 
is  pleasantly  illustrated  in  the  charming  piotnres 
be  gives  of  his  dauni-hters  Jenny  and  Polly,  whose 
personalities  are  brought  no  less  vividly  than  pleas- 
ingly before  us ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
admit  that  the  superiority  of  Dr.  Primrose  is  thrown 
into  relief  by  his  frequent  exposures  of  the  witless  .^c 
viilgarities  of  his  wife.  ^ 

The  events  narrated  in  the  *  Journal,'  which  are  ^^Jil 
all  comprised  in  the  short  space  of  one  month,  begin  .^n-^t 
on  December  loth,  on  which  day  the  Vicar,  after  "M-^set 
walking  eleven  miles,  and  standing  for  an  hour  &TidJo^Mni 
a  half  in  a  cold  ante-room,  was  admitted  into  the^^-:ih< 
presence  of  his  reverend  employer,  Dr.  Snarl,  whooicfhi 
handed  him  £10,  the  amount  of  his  half-year*^  ^txt' 
salary.  On  his  venturing  to  ask  for  a  slight  in-.tx:£n 
crease  Dr.  Snarl  intimates  that  he  could  easily  proo-"«ro 
cui'e  another  vicar  for  £15  a  year,  and  that  if  h*  mtI^  bi 
liked  to  retain  the  place  for  that  amount  he  mighrJ''^bl 
do  so.  The  rector  then  dismissed  him  withoiir-r  out 
inviting  him  to  stay  to  dinner  or  to  partake  of  an  MrwimUijr 
refreshment  as  on  former  occasions,  Unfortrjr  .:Jtii. 
nately  the  poor  Vicar  had  depended  upon  his  doii 
so,  and  had  left  home  without  breaking  his  fas. 
Having  bought  a  penny  loaf  in  the  outskirts  of  thMJie 
town,  he  trudged  homewards  very  cast  down. 

"But  fie,  Thomas  !"  ho  soliloquises,  "shame  upon  tl 
faint  heart  I     Lives  not  the  gracious  God  still  ?     What 
thrm    hadst  lost   the   place   entirely  ?     And  it  is   only 
less!     It  is  indeed  a  quarter  of  my  whole  little  yea^ 
stipend  ;  and  it  leaves  barely  tenpence  a  day  to  feed  a^T 
clothe  three  of  us.     What  is  there  left  for  us  ?     He  vr^ 
clothes  the  hlicM  of  the  Held,  uud  feeds  the  ^uuug  i*av»3 
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rill  He  not  shield  us  with  His  providence  ?  Arouse  thee, 
faint  heart  1  We  must  deny  ouraelvea  some  of  our  wonted 
luxuries." 

A  series  of  troubles  with  unsympathetic  tra<les- 

^jmen  i3  relieved  by  the  joy  in  this  simple  household 

^P>ver  Jenny's  new  cloak,  and  the  kind  action  of  the 

good-hearted  neighbour  Weston,  who  promised  to 

take  the  newspaper  himself,  that  the  Vicar  could  no 

longer  share  in  subscribing  for,  an<l  let  him  read  it 

as  before*.     But  rumonrs  arc  about  that  the  rector 

is  going  to  put  another  curate  in  his  place,*  and  in 

this   new  distress  he  writes  a   touching   appeal  to 

^^^r.  Snarl,  in  which  he  says, — 

"  I  have  laljoured  sixteen  years  under  your  reverence's 

predecessors,  and  a  year  and  a  half  under  yourself.     I  ain 

now  fifty  years  old,  and   my    liair  begins  to  grow  grey. 

Withotifc    acqnnintancos,    without     patrons,    witlionfc    the 

prospect  of  another  living,  without  the  means  of  earning 

tny  bread  in  any  other  way,  mine  and  my  children's  fate 

depends   upon    your   compassion.     IE  you    fail    ua,    there 

l-einains  no  support  for  us  but  the  heggar's  staif." 

It  is  during  the  interval  between  sending  this 
letter  and  receiving  Dr.  Snarl's  reply  that  the  dis- 
guised baronet  conies  on  the  scene.  Professing  to 
\>e  an  actor,  by  name  Fleetman,  ho  borrows  12s. 
:f  rom  the  kind-hearted  Vicar  to  relieve  his  pretended 
Tiecessities.  Jenny  is  sent  to  the  inn  with  tho 
money,  and  her  beauty  and  compassion  evidently 
impress  the  stranger,  who  follows  her  home  to 
t-laank  her  father,  and  then  remains  to  supper.  His 
^ood  looks  and  charm  of  manner  delight  them  all, 
and  poor  Jenny  loses  her  heart  to  him. 

_*  Note  B,  '•  DismisBiug  a  Vicar." 

I 
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Troubles  quickly  accumulate.  The  suicide  of 
waggoner  Brook,  a  relative  of  the  Vicar's  late  wife 
(for  Zschokke's  vicar  is  a  widower),  makes  him  re- 
sponsible for  the  sum  of  £100,  for  which  amount 
he  had  some  years  before  become  security.  A 
letter  from  Dr.  Snarl  gives  notice  that  his  engage- 
ment will  terminate  at  Easter,  and  further  informs 
him  that  if  he  wishes  to  look  about  for  another 
place  his  successor  is  prepared  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  at  once.  It  is  said  that  this  gentleman 
received  his  appointment  thus  readily  because  he  ^^^o 
has  married  a  near  relative  of  his  reverence,  a  lady  "^-jf 
of  doubtful  reputation.  On  December  Slst  the  ^^tfl 
Vicar  wrote  in  his  journal  as  follows  :  fl 

"  The  year  is  ended.  Thanks  bo  to  Heaven,  it  has  been, , 


«~»n 


with  the  erception  of  some  storms,  a  right  beautiful  andJE»f:^H 
happy  year !  It  is  true  we  often  had  scarcely  enough  toc^>c*'  ^^ 
eat,  still  wc  have  had  enough.  My  poor  salary  has  ofteanr£»>^ie 
occasioned  mt^  bitter  cares,  still  our  cares  have  had  theiwi^'^-Kie 
pleasures.  And  now  I  scarcely  possess  the  means  of  8up-«:^  xiMni 
porting  myself  and  my  children  half  ii  year  longer.  But'ti^^iBi 
how  many  have  not  even  as  much,  and  know  not  where  to^  ^  * 
get  another  day's  subsistence  !  My  place  I  have  assuredl3^r£>*<ll 
lost;  in  my  old  age  I  am  without  office  or  broad.  It  ia  r  ;*t  j 
possible  that  I  shall  spend  tlie  next  year  in  a  jail,  aeparatec>^»^"'^ 
from  my  good  dnughters.  Still,  Jenny  is  right ;  God  km  -B  i 
there  also  in  the  jail  !  To  a  pure  conscience  there  is  n^MX  ■  w 
hell  even  in  hell,  and  to  a  bad  Iioart  no  heaven  in  heavencx^"^*^ 
I  am  very  happy."  ^| 

A  wonderful  and  sad  affair  opens  the  new  yean:..^^— ^ 
A   larare  box  is  left  at  the  door,  which  when    th^^*^*-*^^ 
Vicar  opens,  amid  the  excited  expectation  thiseveirY^^'^'^^ 
occasions,  is  found  to  contain  a  little  child  aslee^'^^^^^P- 
After  the  first  few  moments  of  speechless  astonish/"-^  *'A- 
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ment,  pity  and  compassiori,  as  usual,  fill  tlie  mem- 
bers of  this  poverty-stricken  family,  and  it  is  de- 
cided to  keep  the  forsaken  little  stranger,  to  whom 
Jenny  promises  to  be  a  mother.  Later  a  roll  of 
twenty  guineas,  and  a  letter  promising  the  same 
sum  every  three  months,  are  also  found  in  the  box, 
and  this  unlooked-for  good  fortune  transports  them 
with  delight.  On  the  following  day  a  sum  of  £12 
comes  by  post  from  Mr.  Fleetman,  in  repayment  of 
the  loan  of  12s.     Ho  writes, — 

"  Excellent  sir,  when  I  went  from  your  door  I  fel6  aa  if 
I  were  quitting  a  father's  roof  for  the   bleak  and  inhospi- 
table world.     I  shull  never  forget  you,  never  forget  how 
liappy  I  was  with  you.     1  see  you  now  before  me,  in  your 
»"ich  poverty,   in   your  Christian    humility,  in  your  patri- 
archal simplicity.     And  the  lovely  fascinating  Polly  !  and 
ah  !    for  your  Jenny   I   have   no  words  [     In  what  words 
^hall  one  describe  the  heavenly  loveliness  by  which  every- 
thing eaitlily  is  transfigured  ?     For  ever  shall  I  remember 
"fche  moment  when  she  gave  me  the  twelve  ahilliugs,  and 
<ihe  gentle  tone  of  consolation  with  which  she  spoke  to  me. 
"Wonder  not  that  I  have  the  twelve  shillings  still.  I  would 
Yiot   part  wifcli  thorn  for  a  thousand  guineas.     I  shall  soon, 
perhaps,  explain  everything  to  you  personally.     Never  in 
*ny  life  have  I  been  so  happy  or  so  miserable  aa  I  now  am, 
<IJotnrnend  me  to  your  sweet  daughters  if  they  still  bear 
'mne  in  remembrance." 

This  unexpected  amount  the  Vicar  determines  to 
<jarry  to  Mr.  Withell,  a  woollendraper  at  Trow- 
liridge,  to  whom  the  bond  of  £100  is  payable. 
T^his  visit  terminates  in  the  happiest  manner.  The 
generous  Mr.  Withell  declines  the  £12,  adding  £1 
^o  them  to  be  remembered  l>y.  He  presents  him 
^ith  the  cancelled  bond,  entertains  him  that  night, 
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and  on  the  followinsf  day  sends  him  home  in  bis 
carriage.  The  last  day's  events  recorded  in  the 
*  Journal '  are  full  of  interest.  Fleetman  again 
appears  npoii  the  scene,  announces  himself  as  Sir 
Cecil  Fairford,  and  adtnits  that  he  sent  tlie  little 
child  to  them,  and  explains  that  he  was  the  off* 
spring  of  his  sister's  secret  marriage  with  Loni 
Sandom,  whose  father,  then  living,  was  opposed  to 
his  choice.  His  sister's  guardian,  who  had  been 
detaining  thoir  property,  had  destined  her  for  a 
friend  of  his  own.  The  necessity  for  placing  the 
infant  under  suitable  guardianship  occasioned  hw 
first  visit,  which  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  for  himself  the  truth  of  the  good 
reports  of  the  Vicar  and  his  family.  The  death  of 
the  old  lord,  and  the  success  of  a  lawsuit  ngaiust 
the  guardian,  hrul  removed  the  obstacles  to  tl'f 
public  acknowledgment  of  the  marriage,  and  at  the 
same  time  enabled  them  to  succeed  to  their  pro- 
perty. This  included  the  gift  of  a  living  of  over 
£200  a  year,  which  Sir  Cecil  now  offered  to  the 
poor  Vicar.  After  making  tliis  explanation,  and 
saying  that  his  sister  was  at  the  inn,  he  hnrrie<llj 
left  the  cottage.  While  the  happy  girls  were  em- 
bracing their  father,  and  all  were  mingling  their 
tears  and  congratulations,  the  baronet  returned, 
bringing  his  brother-in-law  with  his  wife.  The 
latter's  i-apture  at  being  reunited  to  her  child,  her 
graceful  acknowledgments  to  Jenny,  who,  by  being 
a  mother  to  the  little  one,  had  rendered  a  service 
impossible  to  repay,  and  her  pleadings  that  she 
would  become  a  sister  to  her,  since  **  sisters  can 
have   no   obligations    between   them,"    secure  her 
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very  rapidly  a  place  in  tlie  aflfectiona  of  the  little 
family.  But  more  interesting  developments  follow, 
for  this  joyful  mother,  with  her  pretty  ideas  of 
what  sisters  should  he,  in  very  few  words  convinces 
Jenny  of  her  brother's  love  for  her,  and  in  an  in- 
credihly  short  time  has  the  satisfaction  of  witness- 
ing the  father^s  blessing  on  the  betrothal  and  the 
lover*s  first  happy  embrace,  which  proves  that  these 
affairs  can  be  managed  much  more  expeditiously 
and  satisfactorily  b}^  ladies  than  by  men. 

Of  the  style  of  this  narrative  it  may  be  said  that 
it  has  the  merit  of  exactly  fitting  its  subject,  being 
of  unatlorned  simplicity.  It  is  throughout  perfectly 
natural  and  couvincing.  Jenny  and  Polly  speak 
precisely  as  we  should  expect  from  girls  of  their 
cliaracter.  If  their  speech  betrays  more  refinement 
than  is  usually  associated  with  so  much  poverty, 
that  is  easily  explained  by  the  training  they  have 
received  from  their  excellent  father.     On  the  other 

^hand,  notwithstanding  the  general  literary  distinc- 
tion of  '  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'   we  may  well  ask 
at  what  period  and  under  what  conceivable  circum- 
stances  should    we   expect    such    a  speech  as  the 
following  from  a  small  boy,  like  Master  Dick  Prim- 
rose, to  his  father  ? 
^K     "  Indeed,  sir,  your  rage  is  too  violent  and  unbecoming. 
^■S'ou  should  bo  my  mother's  comforter,  and  you  iucroaso 
^P  her  pain.     It  ill  suited  you  and  your  reverend  character 
thus  to  curse  your  greatest  enemy ;  you  should  not  Lave 
cursed  him,  villain  as  he  is  I " 

That  there  is  considerable  skill  in  authorship  in 
^  the  'Journal '  is  illustrated  in  the  following  passage, 
M  in    which   we  get  a   clear    idea   of  the   relative  of 
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Dr.  Snarl,  "  tlie  lady  of  doiibtfiil  reputation/*   al- 
though no  words  of  hers  are  recorded : 

"  He  (the  new  curate)  has  been  here  with  his  wife  ami 
Aldormau  Fieldson.  His  lady  was  somewhat  hanghty, 
and  appears  to  he  of  high  birth,  for  there  wa3  nothing  in 
the  house  that  pleased  her,  and  she  hardly  deigned  to 
look  at  my  daughters.  When  she  saw  the  little  Alfred  in 
the  cradle,  she  turned  to  Jenny,  and  asked  whether  she 
were  already  married.  The  good  Jenny  blushed  up  to  her 
haiFj,  and  shook  her  little  head  by  way  of  negative,  and 
stinnmered  out  something.  I  had  to  cume  to  the  poor 
girl's  assistance.  The  Itidy  listened  to  my  story  with 
great  interest,  and  drew  up  her  mouth  and  shrugged  her 
shoulders.  It  was  very  disagreeable,  but  I  said  oothing. 
I  invited  them  to  take  a  cup  of  tea;  but  tliey  declined. 
Mr.  Curate  appeared  very  obedient  to  the  slightest  hint 
of  the  lady.  We  were  very  glad  when  this  unpleasant 
visit  was  over." 

It  may  be  repeated,  io  conclusion,  that  the  peculiar 
pleasuro  which  all  derive  from  '  Th«  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field' is  due  to  the  attractive  picture  of  a  simple 
English  homo  whicli  it  so  faithfully  presents,  and 
to  the  porsonal  character  and  disposition  of  the 
Vicar ;  and  these  qualities,  which  give  special  dis- 
tinction to  Goldsmith's  work,  are  found  in  less 
fulness  of  development,  but  of  equal  excellence, 
in  *  The  Journal  of  a  Poor  Vicar.'  The  original 
fragment,  *  The  Journal  of  a  Wiltshire  Curate,' 
admittedly  the  nucleus  of  Zschokke's*  story,  and 
presuniabh/  of  Goldsjuith's,  contains  the  element 
which  constitutes  the  charm  of  both,  namely,  the 
uncomplaining  goodness  of  the  principal  character. 
It  would  become  of  great  interest  if  the  presumptive 

•  Note  C.  '  Zachokke.' 
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evidence  iu  favour  of  the  theory  that  Goldsniitli 
derived  his  first  idea  of  Dr.  Primrose  from  the 
^Viltshire  curate  were  strengthened  by  positive 
proof  that  ho  had  actually  had  the  '  Journal '  in  his 
possession. 
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^^^^H  NoTB  A. — Tlie  Journal  of  a  Wiltshire  Guraie. 

^  Monday. — Received  £10  from  my  rector..   Dr.  Snarl,  being  one 

lialf-year's  anlary.     Obliyyd  to  wait  a  long  tiuie  before  my  adniit- 

>•  lance  to  tba  doctor,  and  even  wben  admitted  v/as  never  once  asked 
^to  Bit  down  or  refresh  myself,  tliongh  1  had  walked  eleven  miles. 
litem  :  the  doctor  hinted  that  he  could  have  the  curacj  filled  for 
^15  a  year.  Tuesday. — Paid  4;9  to  seven  different  people,  but  could 
:ziot  bay  the  second-hand  pair  of  black  breeches  otfered  nie  as  a 
great  bargain  by  Cabbage  the  tailor ;  my  wife  wanting  a  petticoat 
abov<;  all  tbinge.  and  ueithur  Betsy  Jior  Polly  having  a  sboe  to  go 
to  cburch.  Wednesday. — My  wife  bought  a  petticoat  for  herself, 
and  shoes  for  her  two  daughters ;  but  unluckily  in  coming  home 
di'opped  half  a  guinea  through  a  hole  which  she  bad  never  before 
perceived  in  her  pocket,  and  reduced  alii  our  cash  in  the  world  to  a 
half-crown.  Item  :  chid  my  poor  woman  for  being  afflicted  at  the 
misfortune,  and  tenderly  advised  her  to  depend  upon  the  goodness 
of  God.  Thursday. — Received  a  note  from  the  alehouse  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  informing  me  that  a  gentleman  begged  to  speak  to  me 
on  presaing  business.  Went  and  found  it  was  an  unfortunate 
member  of  a  atrulUng  company  of  players,  who  was  pledged  for  T^d. 
In  a  struggle  what  to  do,  the  baker,  though  we  bad  paid  bim  but 
oa  Tuesday,  quan-elled  with  us  to  avoid  giving  any  credit  in  future  ; 
and  George  Greasy,  the  butcher,  seat  us  word  that  he  beard  it 
whispered  bnw  the  rector  intended  lo  take  a  curate  wUo  would  do 
the  parish  duty  at  an  infci  ior  price  ;  and  therefore,  though  he  would 
do  anything  to  serve  me,  advised  me  to  deal  with  Peter  Pauucb  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  town.  Mortifying  reflectjona  these.  But  a 
want  of  humanity  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  want  of  justice.  The  Father 
of  the  universe  lends  His  blessings  to  us  witli  a  view  that  we  should 
relieve  a  brother  in  distress  ;  uud  we  consequently  do  no  more  than 
pay  a  debt  when  we  perform  an  act  of  benevolence.  Paid  the 
stranger's  reckoning  out  of  the  shilling  in  my  pocket,  and  gave 
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him  the  remainder  of  tbe  money  to  prosecute  bis  jonmey.  Fridsy.- 
A  very  scanty  dinner,  and  pretended  therefore  to  he  ill,  ibat  bj 
avoiding  to  eat  I  might  leave  somethiBg  like  enough  for  my  pwr 
wife  and  children.  I  told  my  wife  what  I  had  done  with  the  shiUing; 
the  excellent  creature,  instead  of  blaming  mo  for  the  action,  bleued 
the  goodness  of  my  heart,  and  burst  into  tears.  Mem.:  nerer  to 
contradict  her  as  long  as  I  live ;  for  the  mind  that  can  argae  like 
hers,  though  it  may  deviate  from  the  more  rigid  sentiments  of 
prudence,  is  even  amiable  for  its  indiscretion ;  and  in  every  lapsH 
from  the  severity  of  economy  performs  an  act  of  virtue  superior  Uj 
the  value  of  a  kingdom.  Saturday. — Wrote  a  sermon,  which  on 
Sunday  I  preachedat  four  different  parish  churches,  and  catoe  Lome 
excessively  weary  and  excessively  hungry;  no  more  money  thia 
2id.  in  the  house.  But  see  the  goodness  of  God !  The  strolling 
player  vvlioin  I  had  relieved  was  a  man  of  fortune,  who  accideutAlly 
heard  that  I  was  as  hiiuiane  ua  I  was  indigent,  and  from  a  geat'roue 
eccentricity  of  temper  wanted  tu  do  mean  essential  piece  of  aerno' 
1  bad  not  been  an  hour  at  home  when  he  came  in,  and  declai'in^ 
himself  my  friend,  put  a  £50  note  into  my  hand,  and  the  next  diy 
presented  me  with  &  living  of  £300  a  year ! 

NoTK  B. — I>i»tnit$ing  a  Viear. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  in  these  days  tu  understand  thenalurt'"' 
the  'poor  Vicar'a  appointment.'  A  ttVrar  formerly  was  simply''^ 
officiating  temporary  minister.  This  one  appears  to  have  l^eeo  i^ 
charge  of  two  or  three  country  churches  in  the  neigh boarhooJ  u' 
the  little  town  in  "Wiltshire  where  he  lived  ;  that  is,  he  perfornit'i^ 
the  duties  of  an  incumbent  of  a  district,  and  such  uiiniateM  ftf* 
called  for  aoine  time  perpetual  curates.  If  the  account  of  hisd** 
missal  be  founded  on  an  actual  occurrence  it  was  pi-obably  ill'S*'' 
or  at  all  events  irregular,  even  at  that  time,  for  the  rector  to  depn** 
him  of  his  living. 

Note  C—ZsclioJtke. 
Heinrich  Zschokke  was  born  in  Magdeburg  in  1771;  and  ditsl  if 
1848,  after  a  long  reaidunce  in  Switzurlaud.  His  versatility  is  sbo"'' 
by  his  writings,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  power  and  felioi'T 
of  expression,  and  ittmbracc  philosophy,  history,  ciiticisui,  *oi* 
fiction.  His  capability  for  practical  affairs  was  also  consplcnouKy 
illustrated  by  his  cducitional  work,  and  his  political  scinriccs  to  tuff 
country  of  bis  ailoptiuu.  Zschokke.  like  his  contemporary  Gi>e''>*' 
was  u  student  and  au  admirer  of  Goldsmith's  works.  He  *** 
apparently  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  Wiltshire  curate  w)^  '^'' 
prototype  of  Dr.  Frimrose. 
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Nearly  sixty  years  ago  Thoraas  Carlyle  wrote  as 
ollows : 

*'  Germany  is  no  longer  to  any  person  fclio  vacant  land  of 
rey  vapour  aud  dim  chimeras  which  it  was  to  most 
~-^"Cnglishmen  not  muny  years  ago.^*  Ono  may  hope  that,  as 
^^"^eaders  of  German  increase  a  hundredfold,  some  partial 
^  ntelligence  of  Germany,  some  interest  in  thinjj;s  German, 
""^nay  have  increased  iu  a  proportionately  higher  ratio." 

f   these  words  were  true  in  1838,  with  how  much 

reater  force  do  they  not  apply  to-day  ?     Yet,  not- 

"-withstauding  the  teaching  of  the  language  in  schools 

9ind  colleges,  notwithstanding  our  intercourse  with 

~TTiany  sons  of  tho^  Fatherland,  we  are,  as  a  nation, 

grievously  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of^thn  hcauties 

of    the  literature  of    the  German    language.     The 

subject,  the  title  of  which   heads  this  essay,  is  the 

greatest,  the  loftiest,  the  most  sublime  of  the  most 

renowned  of  the  sons  of  Germany. 

We  are  on   the  threshold    of    the    most    mystic 
poetical    work    ever    created.      Thr    commentaries 
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written  on  it  form  a  library  in  themselves,  and  yet 
they  do  not  explain  it.  Making  use  of  translations 
which  1  have  found  at  hand,  with  a  few  additions 
of  my  own,  1  shall  let  the  author  speak  the  words 
he  places  in  the  month  of  his  characters.  One 
word  about  the  renderings  into  English. 
Mr.  Lewes  says : 

"A  translation  may  be  good  as  a  translation,  but  it 
cannot  bo  an  adequate  reproduction  of  the  original.  It 
may  be  a  good  poem  ;  it  may  be  a  good  imitation  of 
another  pocra  ;  it  may  be  better  than  the  original,  but  it 
cannot  be  an  adequate  reproduction — it  cannot  be  the 
same  thing  iu  another  language,  producing  the  same  effect 
on  the  mind.  And  the  cause  lies  deep  in  the  nature  of 
poetry." 

Again,  I  quote  froin  a  critic,  who  was  also  a 
poet : 

"  No  poetical  translation  can  give  the  rhythm  and 
rhyme  of  the  original ;  it  can  only  snbstitute  the  rhythm 
and  rhyme  of  the  translator,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  sn'> 
atitute  wo  must  renounce  some  portion  of  the  ori|?ii"kl 
sense  and  nearly  all  the  expressions.  The  sacred  au'' 
mysterious  union  of  Lhonght  with  verse,  twin  born  aid 
immortally  wedded  from  the  moment  of  their  coranioD 
birth,  can  never  be  understood  by  those  who  desire  verse 
translations  of  good  poetry." 

I  am,  however,  fully  aware  that  there  have  beoD 
cases  in  which  *'  verse  translations  of  good  poetry 
have  been  given  to  the  world.  I  I'efer  to  S*^i"* 
burno's  rendering  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  to  Long- 
fellow's translation  of  '  La  Divina  Commedia/  a"" 
to  Tieck  and  Schlegel'.s  unique  transiatior  ^' 
Shakespeare,  but  these  I  take  to  be  the  exerapliS' 
cation  of  the  exception  proving  the  rule. 
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bethe's  work  is  not  merely  an  artistic  creation  ; 
the  product  of  tbe  innermost  sentiments  of  his 
,  and  he  causes  it  to  appear  as  a  cycle  of  ballads 
irmixed  with  lyrical  soliloquies  which,  taken 
ther,  have  sequence  of  action,  leaving  out, 
ever,  the  joining  portions. 

fter  a  slow  development  through  many  years, 
'aust'  was  first  published  in  1806.  The  ballad 
the  '  King  of  Thule,'  the  first  monologue,  and 
first  *  Scene  with  Wagner '  were  written  in 
4-5,  From  that  time  onward  Goetho  made 
mentary  additions  from  time  to  time.  In  1797 
remodelled  the  whole  work,  then  added  the  two 
jlogiies  and  the  '  Walpurgisiiacht.'  In  1801  the 
■k  was  finished. 

The  marionette  fable  of  '  Faust/  "  he  said^  "  murmured 
I  many  voices  in  my  soul.  I,  too,  had  wandered  into 
•y  department  of  knowledge,  and  had  returned  early 
igh  satisfied  with  the  vanity  of  science.  And  life, 
I  had  tried  under  various  aspects,  and  alwaya  came 
c  sorrowing  and  unsatisfied." 

lorley  remarks : 

Most  of  all,  *  Faust '  is  the  direct  utterance  of  his  own 

>r  life,  with  the   intensity   and  the  repose  of  thought 

5l  through   the  man  himself  and  his  own  life  problems 

ched  all  humanity  in  a  time  of  revolution,  when  minds 

d  in  the  new   sense  of    recovered  power.     Goethe 

d  no  riddle  of  life,    but    he   expressed    himself  and 

lUgh   himself   a    world    of    newly  awakened    thought 

itigst  men,  with  the  full  sincerity  that  is  of  the  essence 

all  high  artistic  power." 

think  it  may  be  stated  without  fear  of  contra- 
ion  that  it  was  from  the  marionette  fable  that 
Jthe   drew  hia   first   inspiration ;    and    1    would 
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almost  maintain  tbafc  the  original  Puppensplel  was 
derived  either  directly,  or  indirectly  from  Marlowe. 
Certain  it  is  tbat  the  puppet  play  forms  the  con- 
necting link  hetweeri  the  German  and  the  English-   —  - 
man.     It  may  further  be  averred  that  in  England  _^:>d 
the   puppet   show   had   already  reached   its  nadir ^^^^^^ 
previous  to  anything  being  heard  of  it  in  Germany .^  "'^^r 

The  material  out  ot"  which  the  tragedy  is  builtc^X^lt 
is  a  legend,  and    even  one  of   the  most  modern.  Mzr'n. 
Poetry  and  history  often  go  hand  in  hand.     Thu^x-r  us 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  out  of  the  turmoil  and   trouble Xc:ule 
of  the  migration  of   nations,  we  have,  poetically '%^i'jly, 
its    representation    in    the    Xibelumjeiilied.       Th^r/'he 
legend  is  therefore  the  soul  of  history  of  a  particular,^  1"  Jar 
period,  which  becomes,  as  it  were,  crystallised  ir  i        in 
the   national    poetry   of   a  people.     The  genius  ocz>         of 
poetry  must  soar  to  such  an  elevation  that  it  mao^  *~Tiay 
cast  its  glances  back  into  the  past  and  prophetioi^»Aic- 
ally  into  the  future.     Such  poetical  conception  f         jfl 
shadowed  forth  amongst  the  Greeks  in  the  histor*^  <:>orjr 
of  Prometheus.     Kegardtd   in  this  light  the  fab  <zf -«bJe 
assumes  a  new  aspect.     Having   robbed  fire   fro  <:i>*toi 
Olympus,  made   man   and   warmed  him   with   tWot"  tl 
same   fire,  the  gods   chained   the  thief  to  a  rocsi^ock. 
There  he  prophesied   the  destruction  of  the  deitli'-zt'ties 
of  the  old  world.    For  with  Prometheus  the  HellenezM:  ^nes 
received  a  now  enlightenment,  a  new  task,  viz.         -  to 
identify  the  working  forces  in  nature  in  their  mc*^  .M3ost 
complete  ideal  appearance  with  humanity — obtaii 
the  knowledge  that  the  old  world  had  fulfilled 
laws,  was  doomed  to  death. 

The  question   naturally  arises,  in  how  far  d- 
Goethe' .s  *  Faust  *  come  up  to  this  standard  ? 
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nswer  is  not  far  to  seek.  Prometlieiis  is  the  Faust 
f  the  old  world.  The  apotheosis  of  the  natural 
eligion  of  the  Greeks  was  encircled  by  the  entity 
)f  this  world,  enclosing  even  the  gods.  What  was 
Jeyond  was  consigned  to  the  formless  Moirae.  In 
overstepping  the  sacred  limits  the  Erinnyes  pun- 
ished the  evil-doer.     As  Hesiod  has  it : 

"  Then  the  destiniea 
Arose,  aud  fates  iu  vengeance  pitiless, 
Clotho  and  Lachesis  and  Atropos, 
Who  at  the  birth  of  men  dispense  the  lot 
Of  good  and  evil.     They  of  men  and  gods 
The  crimes  pursue,  nor  even  pause  from  wrath 
Tremetidous  till  destructive  on  the  head 
Of  him  that  sins  the  retribution  fall." 

It  is  this  idea  that  must  be  constantly  kept  in 
iniiid  for  the  better — nay,  for  the  proper  under- 
standing of  antique  tragedy,  otherwise  the  door  will 
t>e  left  open  to  numberless  misconceptions. 

The  visible  world  was,  therefore,  interested  with 
man  on  this  side  of  the  grave  only.  He  was  a 
Peahty  only  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  after  death  came 
the  region  of  the  shadows.  This  purely  sensual 
existence  was  bound  to  culminate,  like  everything 
Beusual,  in  the  cultus,  the  worship  of  bodily  beauty. 
This  cultus  received  its  highest  polish  amongst  tlie 
Greeks,  but  the  moment  the  principle  had  pro- 
wouucied  itself  it  was  itself  doomed.  The  antithesis 
"■^uamely,  the  immortality  of  the  soul — ^appeared 
^  the  reality.  This  antithesis  was  Christianity, 
^hich  wrecked  the  old  world  of  gods  and  goddesses, 
^eiisual  man  became  sinful  man  ;  for  the  world  of 
Sensuality  became    the  world  of    the  devil.     Even 
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Venus  was  transformed  into  a  she-devil,  as  after- 
wards the  whole  old  world,  and  even  nature  itself, 
was  regarded  as  the  work  of  Satanic  powers,  from 
wliicli  ouly  the  mortification  of  the  flesh  and  the 
death  of  Christ  could  save  us. 

The  whole  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  busy 
with  work  of  redemption,  and  the  fight  was  the 
more  terrible  as  every  beiug  participating  in  the 
nature  of  an  angel  and  a  devil  was  battling  agains 
the  spirit  of  austerity  and  the  demon  of  sensuality^ 
The  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  liavin 


by  means  of  the   Crusades  extended  to  Asia,  wa 
confronted    at    its    zenith    by    the    demon    Doubt 
Fanaticism    decreased,    and    humanity    commencec.^  ^^a 
questioning  the  legality   of   its   oppression.     Thi  .mt 
turning-point   of   history    has   been    most    forcibl;; 
portrayed    by   Leasing  in    his    *  Nathan    the  Wise^ 
lu  the  fifth  scene  of  the  third  act,  Nathan,  a  liber 
Israelite,  famous  for  his  wisdom,  is  summoned  ^^^hkc 
appear  before  the  Sultan  Saladiu  in  his  palace.   Tl  -le 

Israelite  expects  that  some  loan  of  money  will  tr  )e 

demaiult'd,  and  is  therefore  surprised  when  he  fiuT'~""^8 
that  the  Sitltau  wishes  to  talk  of  the  three  cvee^c^^s 
professed  in  Palestine.    Of  these  three  only  one  cil  ^  n 
be  true,  says  Saladin,  who  now  commands  Nathai^*— ^^ 
to  state,  in  confidence,  his  own  sincere  belief.     T  X^ 
Israelite    rerpiests    that,    before   he  gives  a   dir^^ 
answer,  he  may    be   allowed  to   recite   a    parable ^^ 
and  when  the  permission  has  been  given   he  tti  «-^ 
proceeds : 

Nathan. — '•  In  the  oldest  times  in  an  Eiistern  lac»<3. 
Thure  lived  a  mau  who  hud  a.  precious  ring. 
The  g(?ni,  an  opal  of  a  hundred  tints^ 
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Sad  snch  a  virfcne  as  would  make  the  wearer 
^o  trasted  it  beloved  by  God  and  man. 
IVliat  wonder  if  the  man  who  had  this  ring 
Preserved  it  well,  and  by  his  will  declared 
[t  should  for  ever  in  his  house  remain  ? 
it  lastj  when  death  came  near,  he  called  the  son 
iVhom  he  loved  best,  and  gave  to  him  the  ring, 
V\rith  one  strict  charge :  '  My  son,  when  yon  mnst  die, 
Let  this  be  given  to  your  own  darling  child, 
rhe  son  whom  you  love  best,  without  regard 
Fa  any  right  of  birth.'     'Twas  thus  the  ring 
^as  always  passed  on  to  the  best  beloved. 
Sultan,  you  understand  me  ?  " 
Sultan.— "Ye^i  go  on." 

Nathan. — "  A  father,  who  at  last  possessed  this  ring, 
Sad  three  dear  sons,  all  dutiful  and  true, 
^U  three  alike  beloved.     But  at  one  time 
^*his  one,  and  then  another  seemed  most  dear, 
foat  worthy  of  the  ring ;  and  it  was  given 
^y  promise,  first  to  this  son,  then  to  that, 
I^Qtil  it  might  be  claimed  by  all  the  three, 
'•t  last,  when  death  drew  nigh,  the  father  felt 
tis  heart  disturbed  by  the  doubt  to  whom 
'l>e  ring  was  due.    He  could  not  favour  one 
>.n^  leave  two  sons  in  grief.     How  did  he  act  ? 
Ee  called  a  goldsmith  in,  gave  him  the  gem, 
'^<i  bade  him  make  exactly  of  that  form 
'^^o  other  rings,  and  spare  nor  cost  nor  pains 
^  make  all  three  alike.     And  this  was  done 
*^  "Well,  the  owner  of  the  first  true  ring 
^Hld  find  no  trace  of  difference  in  the  three. 
*^^  now  he  called  his  sous,  one  at  a  time, 
*^<3  gave  to  each  a  blessing  and  a  ring, 
^e  of  the  three — and  died." 

^ttZ^an.— "Well!  well!  goon." 

JSfathan. — "  My  tale  is  ended.  You  may  guess  the  sequel. 
'^^  father  dies.     Immediatelv  ouch  one 
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Comes  forward  with  Lis  ring,  aad  usks  to  be 
Proclaimed  aa  bead  and  ruler  of  tUo  house. 
All  three  assert  one  claim,  aud  show  their  rings 
All  made  alike.     To  Ond  the  first,  the  true, 
It  waa  as  great  a  puzzle  as  for  us 
To  find  the  one  true  faith." 

Sultan. — "  la  that,  then,  all  the  answer  I  must  bar^' 

Nathan. — **  'Tis  my  apology  if  I  decline 
To  act  as  judge,  or  to  select  the  ring, 
The  one  true  gem  of  all  throe  made  alike. 
All  given  by  one." 

Sultan. — "  There,  talk  no  more  of  rings  ; 
The  throe  religious  that  at  first  were  named 
Are  all  distinct,  ay,  down  to  dress,  food,  drink." 

Nathan. — "Just  so,  and  yet  their  claims  are  all  alil^^S 
As  founded  upon  history,  on  facts 
Believed  and  handed  down  from  sire  to  son, 
Unitiug  them  in  faith.     Can  we,  the  Jews, 
Distrust  tlitj  testimony  of  our  race, 
Distrust  the  men  who  gave  us  birth,  whose  love 
Did  ne'er  deceive  us,  but  when  we  were  babes 
Taught  us,  by  means  of  fales,  for  our  good  ? 
Must  you  distrust  your  own  true  ancestors 
To  favour  mine  ?     Or  must  a  Christian  doubt 
His  father's  word,  and  so  agree  with  ours  ? 
Let  me  name  the  rings  once  more. 
The  sons  at  last  in  bitter  strife 
Appeared  before  a  judge,  and  each  declared 
He  had  the  one  true  ring  given  by  his  father. 
All  said  the  same,  and  all  three  spoke  the  truth; 
Each,  rather  than  suspect  his  father's  words, 
Accused  his  brethren  of  a  fraud." 

Sultan.—''  What  then  ? 
What  sentence  could  the  judge  pronounce  ?     Go  on.'* 

Nathaji. — "  Thus  said  the  judge  :  '  Go  bring  your  f^-^ 
here. 
Let  him  come  forth,  or  I  dismiss  the  c&ae. 
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Must  I  sit  guessiBg  riddles  ?  must  I  wait 
Till  the  true  ring  shall  speak  out  for  itself  ? 
Hut  stay.     Twas  said  that  the  aathentic  gom 
Had  value  that  would  make  the  wearer  loved 
By  God  and  man.     That  shall  decide  the  case. 
Tell  me,  who  of  the  three  is  best  beloved 
!By  his  two  brethren  ?     Silent !     Then  the  ring 
Hath  lost  its  charm.     Each  claimant  loves  himself^ 
But  wins  no  love.     The  rings  are  forgei-ies. 
""Tis  plain  the  first  authentic  geta  was  lost : 
T*o  keep  his  word  with  you  and  hide  his  loss, 
ITour  father  had  these  three  rings  made, 
These  three  instead  of  one. 

But  stay,'  the  judge  continued,  *  hear  one  word. 
The  best  advice  I  have  to  give,  then  go. 
Let  each  stiil  trust  the  ring  given  by  his  father  ; 
It  might  be  he  would  show  no  partial  love. 
He  loved  all  three,  and  therefore  would  nob  give 
The  ring  to  one  and  grieve  the  other  two. 
Go,  emulate  your  father's  equal  love. 
Let  each  first  test  his  ring  and  show  its  power, 
But  aid  it  while  you  test.     Be  merciful, 
Forbearing,  kind  to  all  men,  and  submit 
Your  will  to  God.     Such  virtues  shall  increase 
Whatever  powers  the  rings  themselves  may  have. 
When  these  among  your  late  posterity 
Have  showu  their  virtue  in  some  future  time, 
A  thousand,  thousand  years  away  from  now, 
Then  hither  come  ugain.     A.  wiser  man 
TliJvn  one  now  sitting  here  will  hear  you  theUj, 
And  will  pronounce  the  sentence.' 
Now,  Saladin,  art  thou  the  wiser  man  ? 
^.rt  thou  the  judge  who  will  at  last  pronounce  the  sen- 
P      tence  ?  " 

StiUan. — "  I  the  judge?     I'm  dust,  I'm  nothing  ; 
'Tis  Allah,  Nathan  I     Now  I  understand. 
1'he  thousand,  thousand  years  have  not  yet  passed. 
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The  jadge  is  not  vet  come.     T  must  not  place 
Myself  upon  bis  throne.    I  understand. 
Farewell,  dear  Nathan !  go,  be  still  my  friend." 

The  battle  between  the  spirit  of  Christianity  at* 
the  devil  of  sensuality  is  represented  in  the  trageJ  JT, 
of  *  Faust.*    We  must,  therefore,  not  forget  that  tl:*- 
two  principal  figures  of  the  work,  Faust  and  Mi 
phistopheles,  really  represent  one  man  divided  int>o 
halves.     Mephisto,  who,  it  is  true,  first  appears  s^s 
a  dog,  represents  the  animal  nature  in  man,  in  tl^e  ^ 
being  of  Faust.     He  is,  therefore,  made  to  appea^rfl 
almost   identical  with  Faust,  as  far  as  his  costume 
is  concerned,  thoog"h  somewhat  toned  down.    The-y 
appear  as  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  has  ennobleci 
himself   by  the   most   subtle   speculations   of  ttie 
mind ;    the  other  thrown  himself  completely  intx) 
the  arms  of  sensuality.     And  now  to  the  tragedjr* 
Faust,  a  doctor  of  metaphysics,  has  fallen  out  witli 
his  own  little  world,  tlie  Cbristian  one  of  the  Midi ^6 
Ages,  with  its  philosophy,  law,  and,  unfortuuateL^i 
with  its  theology  also.     He  wants  to  know  at  wL^^ 
point  a  man  is  to  believe  only.     His  speculation*'* 
have  led  him  so  far  that  he  is  unable  to  quench  t:=^^^ 
thirst  after  knowledge  : 

"  To  feel  that  nothing  can  be  known, 
This  is  the  thought  that  burns  into  my  heart." 

He  is  surrounded  by  books  and  old  dusty  parcl '^^"* 
ments.  Law,  physic,  divinity,  all  these  he  deride  ^^ 
as  dry  abstractions  and  dead  formula?,  conferrii^^^^^^ 
on  the  student  no  power  to  control  the  boundle^^^ 
energies  and  resources  of  nature. 
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"  Alas  f  I  have  explored 
Philosophy,  and  law  and  uiediciue. 
And  ovei"  deep  divinity  liave  poured, 
Studying  with  ardent  and  laborious  zeal. 
And  here  I  am,  at  last,  a  very  fool, 
With  useless  learning  curst. 
No  wiaer  than  at  first." 

{'i^bis  scene  is  the  only  part  in  which  the  Dr.  Faustus 
t>^  JSIarlowo  bears  any  similarity  to  that  of  Goethe.) 
^«  opens  a  book  ol"  magic,  and  after  contemplating 
"^1  til  rapture  the  sign  of  the  Macrocosm,  pronounces 
^^stically  the  sign  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth.  He 
4^«ils  beforu  the  apparition,  and  the  spirit  vanishes 
with  an  expression  of  contempt : 

''  AJan,   thou   ait  like    the   spirit   thou  dost    comprehend, 
not  me." 

F^iist  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  it.  The  Spirit  of 
i\x*^  Earth  disappears,  and  the  spirit  which  he  can 
comprehend — Wagner,  his  famnluSj  confronting 
liim  us  his  equal — appears  and  takes  its  place.  The 
ctiaracter  of  this  dry-as-dust  pedant  is  admirably 
contrasted  with  that  of  Faust.  In  Wagner  we  see 
a  man  who  looks  upon  the  dry  bones  and  mere 
*^»Tttber  of  erudition  as  choice  meat  and  drink  for 
^^tellectual  constitution, — in  a  word,  a  man  who 
'^*^s  passed  the  goal  when  learning  and  knowledge 
^**^  a  pleasure ;  who  theoretically  has  passed  the 
S^^al,  and  fancies  he  can  comprehend  what  lies 
^^jond. 

L'*Ohj  with  what  difficulty  are  the  means 
Acquired  that  lead  ua  to  the  springs  of  knowledge  I 
And  when  the  path  is  found,  ere  we  have  trod 
Half  the  long  way,  poor  wretches,  we  inuBt  die." 


Wagner  departs,  and  Faust  is  once  more  alone, 
nay,  doubly  alone.  He  seeks  a  new  idea  in  the 
world  of  negation  with  which  he  has  surrounded 
himself.  Nothing  remains  to  him  except  despair, 
and  he  thus  resolves  to  die  rather  than  continue  an 
existence  of  misery.  Suicide  stares  him  ghastly  in 
the  face.     With  the  words — 

"  I  greet  thee,  comforter/' 
he  raises  the  vial  with  poison  to  his  lips.     He  does 
not  desire  to  destroy  himself  in  order  to  cross  the 
barrier  of  life,  but  rather  to  apy  into  the  secrets  of 
the  world  beyond — of  eternity. 

"  Image  of  God  !     I  thought  that  I  had  been 
Sublimed  from  earth,  no  more  a  child  of  clay  ; 
That,  shining  gloriously  with  heaven's  own  day, 
I  had  beheld  truth's  countenance  serene." 

With  all  his  doubts  he  fears  the  unknown   Beyond-- 
and  although    trjfiug  to  eticourage   himself,  he  i^ 
lacking  in  fortitude  to  take  his  own  life. 

"  I  am  not  like  tbe  gods.     No,  no.     I  tremblo. 
Feeling  impressed  upon  my  mind  the  thought 
Of  tho  mean  worm  whose  nature  I  resemble. 
'Tis  dust,  and  lives  in  dust." 

At   this    very   moment    old   Christian    associatioi 

crowd  forcibly  upon  him,  and  his  resolution 
shaken  by  the  distant  peal  of  bells  and  the  hymn 
Christendom  on  Easter  morn, — 

"  Christ  hath  arisen 
Out  of  death's  prison." 

Tears  come  to  his  eyes,  and  with  the  words — 
"Ye  call  me  hack  to  life  again,  sweet  bells," 
he  resigns  his  dread  intention.     Easter  is  not  0E»i^ 
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a  Christian  festival,  it  ropreseuts  the  birth  of  nature 
also  in  all  phases  of  life,  animal  and  vegetable. 
Physically  bis  suicide  was  not  accomplished,  spiri- 
tually it  was.  In  that  fell  Easter  night  be  killed 
the  old  Faust.  The  negfation  of  Christianity  has  a 
real  existence  in  him,  in  the  awakening  of  the 
chaotic,  animal  nature  of  bis  being.  He  himself 
feels  that — 

t"  In  my  breast, 
Alas !  two  souls  dwells  all  there  is  unrest ; 
Each  with  the  other  strives  for  mastery. 
Each  from  the  other  struggles  to  be  free — 
One  to  the  fleshy  joys  the  coarse  earth  yields, 
With  clumsy  tendrils  clings,  and  one  would  rise 
In  mfiasive  power,  and  vindicate  tho  fields, 
Its  own  by  birthright,  its  ancestral  skies." 
Comparing  this  renderiDg  with  the  original,  the 
reader  will,  I  am  convinced,  fully  agree  with  tho 
critic  I   quoted   at  the  opening.     This  translation 
but  feebly  renders — 

"  Zwci  Seelen  wohnen,  ach  !  in  raeiner  Brust ; 
Die  Eine  will  sich  von  der  Anderen  trennen, 
Die  Eine  hiilt  in  dorber  Liebeslust; 
Sich  an  die  Welt  mit  klammernden  Organen, 
Die  Audere  hebt  g-cwaltsam  sich  vorn  Duft, 
Zu  don  Gefildcn  hoher  Almen." 

His  two  souls  actually  sever  themselves,  and 
commence  the  conflict  before  our  vcvj  eyes.  That 
which  happens  on  the  theatre  of  his  soul,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  use  the  term,  we  see  represented, 
externally,  as  a  dog  moving  round  about  him,  which 
»nimal  he  entices  towards  him  and  takes  home.  It 
yi'iW  be   understood  as   natural  that  the  poet   has 
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invested  this  creature  with  all  the  customary  ad- 
denda of  Satan,  who,  however,  must  always  remain 
the  devil  of  sensuality.  On  Easter  evening  we  find 
Faust  again  in  his  study.  Reason  has  come  back  ; 
hope  blossoms  afresh  in  his  bosom.  He  longs  for 
something,  the  unknown,  but  only  .for  a  short  time. 
This  desire  he  strives  to  quench-  in  the  perusal  of 
the  New  Testament.  He  reads  the  exegesis  of 
John,  the  Evangelist. 

"  'Tis  written  :  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word. 
Once  more  :  In  the  begiuning  was  the  Thought. 
It  should  rather  stand  :  In  the  beginning  was  the  Power. 
No,  boldly  I  write  :  In  the  beginning  was  the  Act." 

The  dog  commences  to  growl.  The  doctor  soon 
perceives  that  the  cur  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
demon.  The  anticbristian  element,  the  creature- 
like,  sensual  negation  of  spirituality,  Faust's  alter 
ego,  Mephisto,  then  appears.  Such  a  demoniacal 
being  is  part  of  the  nature  of  every  man.  The  ^S 
more  it  is  ill-treated  the  more  it  strives  to  show^  "^ 
itself;  for  man  is  not  all  spirit,  but  part«,ke8  of  the^^^^ 
nature  of  a  brute.  If  the  latter  is  to  serve  the 
former,  it  must  be  held  sensibly  in  subjection  ^— 
Rider  and  horseman  are  one  so  long  as  the  eques  —  - 
trian  has  his  steed  under  control.  If  it  be  ilL 
treated  they  soon  become  two  beings.  Animi 
nature  becoming  free  knows  no  bounds.  It  use 
its  animal  instinct  only  to  laugh  at  all  restrain* 
Its  principle  is  therefore  one  of  negation,  a  spirit  c 
destruction,  a  spirit  which  always  denies.  Sine  -^, 
however,  the  whole  natural  and  spiritual  being  -^  ff 
man  is  a  couflict  of  contradictions,  creating  n^^5=-  '%r 
life,  Mephisto  is  bound  to  confess  himself  to  b^         a 
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portion  of  that  power  wliicli  always  desires  evil, yet 
^Iw^ays  works  out  good. 

H  "  Ein  Theil  von  jener  Kraft, 

Die  Btets  das  Bose  will  und  Btets  das  Gute  sclmfft." 

Faust  does  not  understand   his  subtle  meaning, 
\d  then  Mephistopheles  explains  : 

"  I  am  the  spirit  that  evermore  denies  ; 
And  rightly  so,  for  all  that  doth  arise 
Deserves  to  perish.    This  distinctly  seeing, 
No  !  say  I,  no  !  to  everything  that  tries 
To  bubble  into  being. 
My  proper  element  is  what  you  name, 
Sin,  dissolation, — in  a  word  the  bad." 

Since    everything    lawless    eventually    becomes 
chaotic,  he  declares  himself  part  of  it.     Faust  op- 
poses liira  with  Reason,  but  the  son  of  Chaos  lacks 
reason,  he  possesses  only  sufficient  instinct  to  de- 
stroy.    Mepliistopheles  now  tries    to   escape  from 
the  room.     In  order  to  show  how  narrow-minded 
the  spirit  which  always  denies  must  be,  Mephisto  is 
caused  to  stop  on  the  thresholdj  where  a  geometrical 
figure    is    suspended    representing    the   outspoken 
reasoning  of  mathematics.     Before  he  can  quit  the 
room  it  is  necessary  that  Faust  should  be  hushed  to 
sleep,  and  a  rat,  conjured  up  by  the  devil,  destroys 
the    figure.      The  demon  then    disuppears.     Faust 
awakes  and  fancies  he  has  been  dreaming.     This  is 
tlie  case.     He  has  been  conversing  with  the  chaotic 
element  of  his  dual  existence  which  is  represented 
to  us,  the  audience,  in   Mephisto,  for  he  portrays 
the  dark  side  of  human   nature,  and  in   this  par- 
t.icuhu'  instance  of   Faust.     However,  the  Satanic 
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element  in  Mephisto  is  more  in  his  words  than 
anything  else. 

In  the  demon's  hiiinoristic  actions  in  Auerbac 
cellar  Faust  sees  his  allrr  ego  in  a  new  light, 
personification  of  what  be  himself  desires  to  be— a 
polished  man  of  the  world.  He  longs  for  a  realistic 
life ;  tlie  quick  death  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  the 
intoxicating  dance  with  a  maiden  on  his  arm.  Only 
a  remnant  of  childish  feeling  kept  him  from  com-, 
mitting  suicide  hy  poison.  It  was  only  an  illusi 
he  curses  every  other;  glory,  possessions,  far 
hope,  love,  and  above  all  things  patience.  He  thus 
destroys  his  ideal  world,  and  offers  himself  with 
open  arms  to  the  realistic,  sensual  one  of  Mephisto. 
The  speech  of  the  tempter  is  very  subtle.  He  ad- 
vises the  renunciation  of  philosophy  and  the  fuU 
enjoyment  of  all  sensual  pleasures  the  world  affor<.lS' 
Faust  is  unable  to  agree  with  his  tempter,  but  cot\- 
eludes  a  bargain  with  him  to  the  following  eBec^*_^ 

"  Done  I  say  I,  clench  we  at  onco  tho  bargain. 
If  ever  time  should  flow  so  calndy  on, 
Soothing  my  spirits  in  such  ohh'vion 
That  in  tho  pleasant  trance  I  would  arrest 
And  hail  the  happy  tiionipnt  in  its  course, 
Bidding  it  linger  with  me — oh  !  how  fair 
Art  thou,  delicious  moment !     Happy  days. 
Why  will  ye  fleo  ?     Fair  vision  !  yet  a  little 
Abide  with  me  and  bless  me,  fly  not  yet, 
Or  worda  like  theso, — then  throw  me  into  fettered 
Then  willingly  do  I  consent  to  perish  j 
Then  may  the  death-bell  peal  its  heavy  sounds 
Then  is  thy  service  at  an  end  ;  and  then 
The  clock  may  cease  to  strike,  the  hands  to  move 
For  me  be  time  then  pas8ed  away  for  ever." 
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Then  with  his  blood  he  sigDS  the  compact;  for 
ood,  according  to  early  Christian  ideas,  was  Satan's 
irticular  property ;  whereupon  all  the  beauties  of 
s  future  life  are  laid  before  him.  Meanwhile  a 
)ung  student  comes  to  see  the  professor.  Faust 
sdines  the  interview,  and  Mephisto  decides  to  take 
L8  place.  A  conversation  ensues  on  the  respective 
lerits  of  the  various  branches  of  learning.  The 
indent  confesses  his  aversion  to  the  particular 
ranch  of  knowledge  he  is  to  study.  Mephisto  en- 
)urages  him  to  persevere  by  adorning  the  subject 
ith  sensual  pictures.  The  student  replies,  and 
^er  and  again  we  see  the  devil,  pure  and  simple, 
y  to  peep  out  from  under  the  professor's  gown, 
aving  had  many  a  hard  hit  at  metaphysics,  juris- 
udence,  and  theology,  the  conversation  at  last 
118  upon  medicine.  Here  we  see  the  devil's 
rilry  set  free : 

JStudent. — "  Pardon,  I  feel  my  questions  tease  you, 
List  for  a  moment  more  ;  one  word  on 
i^frdicine,  so  please  you." 

JBlephiato. — "  I'm  sick  of  this  pedantic  tone, 
>o  long  assumed.     Now  for  my  own  ! 
'M-^  trade  of  medicine  's  easiest  of  all. 
i  »  but  study  all  things,  everywhere, 
^tore  and  man,  the  great  world  and  the  small, 
^«Q  leave  them  all  haphazard  still  to  fare. 

is,  you  see,  plainly  impossible 
■^^t  one  man  should  be  skilled  in  every  science, 
lio  learns  the  little  that  he  cun,  does  well. 
^^  secret  of  the  art  is  self-reliance. 

^X3ian  can  learn  but  what  he  cun ; 

^0  hits  the  moment  hits  the  man. 
^^"ti  are  well  made,  have  common  sense, 
"**-d  do  not  want  for  impudence. 
^L.  XIX.  L 
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Be  fearless^  others  will  confide  no  less 

When  you  are  confident  of  your  success. 

The  only  obstacle  is  indecision. 

But,  above  all,  win  to  yourself  the  women. 

They  have  their  thousand  weaknesses  and  acbes, 

And  the  one  care  for  them  is  the  physician. 

A  due  consideration  for  her  sex 

Will  teach  the  valne  of  decorous  seeming. 

Let  but  appearances  be  unsuspicious. 

They  are  the  very  thing  their  doctor  wishes. 

The  title  doctor  is  essential, 

Our  university  credential. 

That,  as  in  one  approved  and  tried, 

They  ujay  uudaubting-Iy  confide. 

Then  in  the  very  earliest  stage 

Of  new  acquaintanceship  you  lead  'etti. 

Enjoying  every  privilege 

Of  tSte-a-tete*s  familiar  freedom  ; 

Although  the  young  physician's  eyes 

Exhibit,  half  and  half  disguise, 

Something  like  tenderness,  the  while 

Mingling  with  the  habitual  guile 

Of  the  sly  acquiescent  smile. 

Then  you  may  feel  the  taper  wrist. 

Nor  will  there  one  of  them  resist 

The  hand  professionally  prest — 

Professionally,  mind  you — on  her  breast, 

Or  round  her  waist  the  free  arm  thrown. 

To  feel  liow  much  to  tight  her  zone." 

Student. — "  This  seems  more  feasible.     One 
Something  like  reason  in  all  this, 
Winning  the  household  through  the  wife.*' 

The  student  listens  further  to  the   arch* 
and^prosentinnf  him  with  an  album,  requests^ 
favour    iiifu    with     some    pithy  motto, 
writes — 
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"  Eritis  sicut  Dens,  scieutes  bonuiu  et  malum/' 

skxid  the  student  departs  with  satisfaction,  as  if  he 
bad  found  a  treasure. 

Faust  and  Mephisto  now  make  their  first  excur- 
sion into  the  realistic  world.     We  meet  them  in 
-A.nerbach*s   beer- cellar.      In   order   to   understand 
tlie  joviality  of  this  scene,  one  ought  to   be  well 
acquainted  with  this  particular  phase  of  German 
Btudent    life,    which    has     absolutely    nothing    in 
England,  or  France,  to  which  it  can  be  compared. 
The  hilarity  of  the  assembly  is  great,  and  the  Satanic 
humour  of  Mephisto  appears  more  and  more.     As 
an  example,  Mephisto  changes  the  table  in  Auer- 
bach's  cellar  into  a  wine-barrel,  and  quite  naturally ; 
ibr,  says  he,  if  wood,  that  is  the  vine,  can  produce 
soft  luscious  fruits, — grapes— yea,  even  a  goat  out 
of  flesh  and  blood,  hard  horns,  why  not,  inversely, 
the  solid  table  the  liquid  wine  P 

But  this  kind  of  life  does  not  suit  Faust.  He 
must  be  tempted  with  something  more  refined. 
He  is  then  taken  to  the  witch's  kitchen,  to  be 
refitored  to  youth  and  beauty.  A  vigorous,  hand- 
some, enterprisiug  youth  takes  the  place  of  the 
professor  of  metaphysics.  Faust,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mephisto,  now  becomes  a  materialist  of  the 
most  advanced  school;  he  renounces  the  ideal — 
everything  that  cannot  be  made  really  enjoyable. 

"  Hearken  ! 
Henceforth  do  I  devote  myself  and  yield 
Heart,  soal^  and  life  to  rapturous  enjoyment. 
Such  dizzy,  sweet,  intoxicating  joy 
^f  As  when  we  stand  upon  a  precipice, 

MakeR  reel  the  giddy  sense  and  the  brain  whirl. 
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From  this  day  forward  am  I  dedicate 
To  the  indulgence  of  tempestaous  passions, 
Love  agonising,  idolising  hatred, 
Cheering  vexation,  and  all  that  animates 
And  is  our  nature." 

It  is  contrived  whilst  in  this  mood  he  shall  me^^  t 
the  heroine  of  the  drama,  Margarethe,  the  repr^^- 
sentative  of  Nature  herself,  in  all  the  innooen«z:5« 
imagined  by  poets  and  mystics.  Margarethe  is 
seen  coming  out  of  church,  from  confession,  whe  m:-e 
she  has  had  nothing  to  confess.  She  represeim. -fcrs 
the  pure  womanly  being  previous  to  the  fall.  Tt:m  e 
service  has  ended,  and  the  congregation  is  dispersiiziL  g 
when  Margarethe  arrives.  Faust  follows  her.  I^Ke 
is  at  her  side.  He  politely  offers  her  his  arm,  atxizid 
is  emphatically  refused. 

"  Bin  weder  Fraulein,  weder  schon, 
Kann  ungeleitet  nach  Hause  geh'n.'' 

Faust's  whole  temperament  is  changed,  and  he  sc^^^s. 

"  By  heaven,  she  is  a  lovely  child, 
A  fairer  never  met  my  eye, 
Modest  she  seems,  and  good  and  mild. 
Though  something  pert  was  her  reply, 
The  red  lips  bright,  the  cheeks*  soft  light 
(My  youth  hath  not  departed  quite). 
She  passed,  her  timid  eyes  declining, 
Deep  in  my  heart  they  still  are  shining. 
And  her  light  spirit's  lively  play 
Hath  stolen  me  from  myself  away." 

Faust  has  become  purely  sensual.  He  utters  t^^^^® 
words  just  quoted,  and  turning  round  and  beholdic:^? 
Mephisto,  he  commands  him  to  bring  the  xxm^e^^ 
within  his  reach. 

Next   we    find    Margarethe    in   her    own    toox^^' 
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Faust's  appearance  and  his  impudent  address  have 
not  been  without  effect;  and  inquisitiveness,  the 
old  snake  of  Paradise,  moves  her : — 

"  I*d  give  anything  did  I  but  know 
Who  the  gentleman  was  that  spoke  to  me." 

Her  speeches  are  short,  her  thoughts  as  yet  trouble 
her  but  little.     She  leaves,  and  Fausb  and  Mephisto 
enter.     Surrounded   by  the   spiritual   presence   of 
[    Margarethe,  he  commences  to  feel  the  germ  of  true 
love  towards  her.     Here,  then,  the  great  secret  is 
hinted  at, — spiritual   man   can   only  be   saved   by 
eternal  love.     No  heavenly  bliss  can  come  through 
our  own  strength  alone,  it  can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  assistance  of  divine  grace.     Mephisto,  the  spirit 
of  sensuality,  is  obliged  to  aid  in  this  salvation, — 
agaiust  his  will,  of  course,  because  he  cannot  con- 
ceive that  he  must  remain  at  the  service  of  a  higher 
power,  whatever  he  may  do.   Naturally  this  feeling  is 
repulsive  to  him,  and  he  desires  to  be  gone.  Previous 
to  his  departure  he  has  placed  a  small  casket  of 
jewels  on  the  table  as  a  present  for  Margarethe. 
She  on  re-entering  finds  the  chamber  close,  and 
expresses  her  fears,  wishing  her  mother   were  at 
home.     The  sweet  poison  of  love  seems  to  be  taking 
effect  more  and  more,  as   if   an    arrow-head   had 
entered  her  wounded  heart.    Whilst  busying  herself 
about  the  room  she  sings  the  beautiful  and  simple 
ballad  of  the  King  of  Thule  : 

"  There  was  a  king  in  Thule, 
And  he  loved  a  humble  maid, 
And  she  also  loved  him  truly ; 
Then  he  came  to  her  death-bed. 
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"  A  golden  cup  she  gave  him, 

Which  none  could  better  prize. 
And  ever  as  he  drank  of  it 

Tears  dimmed  his  flaming  eyes. 

"  And  when  he  came  to  die. 

To  his  heirs  his  wealth  he  told. 
Left  all  without  a  sigh 

But  his  mistress'  cup  of  gold. 

"  As  at  the  royal  banquet 

Among  his  knights  sat  he. 
In  the  high  ball  of  his  fathers. 
In  their  fortress  o'er  the  sea, 

"  Up  stood  the  gay  old  monarch. 
For  the  last  time  up  he  stood. 
For  the  last  time  drained  the  blessed  cup. 
And  threw  it  in  the  flood. 

"  He  saw  it  falling,  falling. 
And  sinking  in  the  sea ; 
His  eyes  lost  sight  of  it,  and  sank. 
And  never  more  drank  he." 

Margarethe  now  finds  the  casket,  and  fancies  it        ^^ 
soraethipg  which  has  been  pawned  with  her  mothe  ^^^' 
She  adorns  herself  with  the  jewels,  and  this  oppoi^^^' 
tunity  causes  the  vanity  of  woman  and  the  envy  ^^^^ 
the  poor  against  the  rich  to  appear.     In  such  ^ 
short   period  the  passions  develop  themselves,  u]^  ^ 
to   the   most  intense  one — Love,  in  the  flame  o'^^^ 
which  Margarethe  is  to  burn  like  Phoenix.     But  th^ 
jewels  which  were  to  gain   Margarethe  for  Fans'  -^ ' 
have  had  a  different  lot.     In  the  next  scene  w^  "^ 
learn  that  the  mother  has  given  them  to  a  pries  -^ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.     Mephisto  is  besid*-  —^ 
himself,  he  is  in  the  greatest  state  of  uneasines^^' 
especially  as  he   has    become   subservient   to   th^  ^ 
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CJhristiauity  of  the  priests.  The  play,  therefore, 
c^haDges  here ;  the  scoffer  becomes  the  scoffed  one, 
and  that  by  Faust,  who  coininands  him  to  obtain 
some  more  jewelry.  As  Faust  has  a  contrast  in 
!Mephisto,  so  Margarethe  has  one  in  Martha.  She 
is  Margarethe's  neighbour.  We  look  into  her  room 
And  hear  her  complaining  that  her  husband  has 
gone  to  the  wars,  and  is,  perhaps,  dead.  Her  seltish- 
ness  shows  itself  in  the  words — 

I  "  Oh,  horror  t 

If  I  only  had  the  certificate  of  hia  death  ! " 

To  such  an  egotistical  being  Margarethe  comes, 
having  found  the  new  jewels,  but  kept  the  know- 
ledge of  them  a  secret  from  her  mother.  Martha 
advises  continued  secrecy,  and  gives  her  permission 
to  come  to  her  whenever  she  wants  to  wear  the 
jewels.  Here  Margarethe  gives  Mephisto  an  oppor- 
tunity of  approaching  her.  He  comes  to  see 
Martha  under  pretence   of    bringing  her  news  of 

p  deceased  husband  : 


UaXi 


'*  Your  husband  'a  dead,  and  sends  his  love/' 


^|he  spirit  of  contradiction  again  manifesting  itself. 

n9)uring  their  conversation  we  gain  an  insight  iuto 
the  utter  depravity  of  Martha's  nature — the  zenith 
of  animal  egotism. 

Mephisto  at  length  wants  to  be  gone,  but  Martha 
desires  the  certificate  of  death,  and  the  evil  one 
soon  finds  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  He  will,  he 
says,  prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion  by  means  of 
two  witnesses,  and  thus  ho  finds  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  Faust. 
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s.  "  By  good  luck,  at  present 

There's  one  in  town  who  to  the  fact  can  speak, 
A  man  of  character  and  high  condition ; 
He'll  make  the  necessary  deposition. 
I'll  bring  him  in  the  evening." 
Martha.—"  Don't  be  later." 

And  thus  the  appointment  is  made,  the  invitati(_         jt 
having  been  given  in  proper  form. 

"  In  the  garden  then,  behind  my  honse, 
We  shall  expect  both  gentlemen 
This  evening  there.     Farewell  till  then." 

Through  the  influence  of  the  animal  elements  •^'^ 
the  male,  aa  depicted  in  Mephisto,  the  female  ^::mii 
Martha,  the  two  poles,  Faust  and  Margarethe,  a-'^:^*:'® 
drawn  towards  one  another.  But  Faust  must  fif  st 
commit  perjury  with  reference  to  the  death  <^^i 
Martha's  husband,  Herr  Schwertlein.  Mephist<_-»"  ■  s 
persuasive  eloquence  finds  utterance  in  the  folio wi'M^^^S 
terms: 

"  Is  this  the  first  time  in  your  life  that  you 
Have  borne  false  witness  ?     Have  you  lectured  '  On 
God,'  and  *0n  the  world  '  ?  and  'All  that  moves  therei*:^^^ ' ? 
And  '  Man '  ?  and  on  *  How  thought  originates  '  ? 
And  that  enigma,  '  Man's  mysterious  nature  '  f 
'  The  intellectual  and  the  moral  powers '  ? 
Have  you  not  dealt  in  formal  definitions 
With  forehead  unabashed  and  heart  undaunted  ? 
Yet,  if  you  did  but  own  the  truth,  your  conscience 
Must  tell  you — does  it  not  ? — you  know  no  more 
Of  all  these  matters  than  of  Schwertlein's  death." 

When,  however,  Mephisto  tries  to  include  in  t"^^ 
above  category  the  protestations  of  his  love  f^^ 
Margarcohe,    Faust    bids     him    avaunt!     and    t^^ 
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intensity  of  eternal  love  carries  all  before  it. 
k  Mephisto  is  confused.  He  cannot  comprehend 
L       this.     He  can  but  reply : 

ft  "  Yet  I  am  in  the  right." 

H        Here   Faust  carries  ofF  a  short  victory,  which, 
H     however,  becomes  a  defeat  by  his  subsequent  volun- 

f  "  Vm  tired  of  talk,  yoa  then  are  in  the  right, 

You  must  be  sure !     1  have  no  help  for  it." 

Now   follows    the    garden    scene,   the    parallels 
being — 

Siephisto  and  Martha, — Faust  with  Margarethe. 

"We  have  a  cosy  garden,  enclosed  by  a  wall.  A 
lilsc  tree  in  full  bloom  gives  a  beautiful  fragrance 
to  heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  scene.  We  dis- 
ti-Eigaish  six  distinct  phases  in  the  scene. 

1st  Phase. 

Hargarethe  is  learning  love's  ABC.  She 
*^^«not  understand,  and  yet  would  like  to  know, 
"^^''iiat  Faust  sees  in  her,  for  she  fancies  herself  so 
s^xupie-minded . 

2nd  Phase. 

Martha  has  made  up  her  mind  to  captivate 
^^^phisto.  In  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  she 
^^ vises  him  to  marry  : 

*'  In  youth's  wild  days  it  cannot  but  be  pleasant, 
This  idle  roaming  round  and  round  the  world, 
With  wild-fire  spirits  and  heart  disengaged ; 
.    Bat  soon  comes  age  and  sorrow,  and  to  drag 
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Through  the  last  years  of  life  dovm  to  the  grave 
A  solitary  creature — like  the  wretch 
Who  moves  from  prison  on  to  execution, — 
This  must  be  bad  for  body  and  for  bouI/'* 

Mepbisto,  however,  only  ridicules  her ; 
"  You  make  me  shudder  at  the  dreary  prospect." 

Srd  Phase, 

Faust  and  Margarethe  reappear.  His  likeness 
is  already  fixed  iii  her  heart ;  lier  soul  has  gone  out 
towards  him.  She  shows  her  fear  most  plainly, 
lest  he  should  go  away  and  forget  lier.  Faust's 
question — 

"  Your  time  is  passed,  then,  much  alone?" 

gives  the  motive  for  her  charmingly  rmirc  narrative 
of  her  household  and  family.  She  has  a  brother, 
Valentine,  who  is  a  soldier,  but  the  little  sister 
whom  she  brought  up  is  dead.  We  can  read  her 
heart  as  a  book,  and  see  into  it  as  into  a  pellucid 
lake.  Margarethe's  character  is  in  this  scene  most 
clearly  and  fully  developed  for  us.  In  none  of  his 
creations  has  Goethe's  muse  ascended  to  such  flights 
as  here.  It  is  only  by  means  of  this  scene  that  the 
subsequent  one  in  the  dungeon  can  be  explained  and 
understood. 

4th  Phase. 

Not  yet  converted,  Martha  attacks  Mepbisto  mor^ 

energetically  still : 

*'  Tell  me  plainly :  have  you  never  met 
One  whom  you  loved  ?    Thought  you  of  marriage  yet  ?  " 

Mepbisto  does  not  wish  to  understand  her,  and 
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speeches  are  so  humorous  because  Martha  really 
puts  him  into  a  corner.  She  would  desire  nothing 
more  than  to  make  a  second  trial  of  married  blessed- 

Iness  with  him. 
r,th  Phase. 
Faust  is  now  already  the  confidant  of  Margarethe. 
I  Confessions  follow. 
Faust. — "  And  so  thou  didst,  my  angel,  didst  thou  not, 
The  moment  that  I  came  into  the  garden. 
Remember  me  again  upon  this  spot  ?  " 
She  responds  : 
"Did  you  not  see  it  ?     I  held  down  my  eyes." 
Faust  now  asks  her  if  she  has  pardoned  his  rnde- 
Tiess  in  addressing  her  iu  t!ie  manner  ho  did  aa  she 
came  out  of  church.     And  here  we  learn  what  we 
liave  already  known : 

»"  Yet  must  I  own  I  did  not  then  detect 
How  my  heart  pleaded  for  thee,  nor  suspect 
/  with  myself  was  angry,  that  with  thee 
As  angry  as  I  ought  I  could  not  be/' 
Faust  is  already  permitted  to  name  her  "  Sweet 
love."     And  now  comes  the  beautiful^ — 

1^  "  He  loves  me  ;  he  loves  me  not  j  he  loves  me." 

The  moment  has  arrived  in  which  budding  love 
is  about  to  burst  forth  into  bloom. 

Fan^t, — "  Yes,  my  child,  deem  this  language  of  the 
flower 
The  answer  of  an  oracle.     He  loves  thee. 
Dost  thou  know  the  meaning  of  *  He  loves  thee  *  ?  " 

Margarethe, — "  I  tremble." 

The  new-born,  not-to-be-cxplained  feeling  of  in- 
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tense  love  which  has  suddenly  taken  possession  of] 
her  being  maices  her,  as  it  were,  wish  to  flee  from 
herself  more  than  from  Faust,  who  now  follows  her. 

Last  Phase, 
Martha  now  retires  from  the  uneven  conflict  with 
Mephisto,  not  on  account  of  being  defeated,  but 
because  she  despairs  lest  slie  should  be.  When  the 
words  "The  night  is  coming  on"  escape  her, 
Mephisto  feels  as  if  he  had  got  rid  of  the  mill- 
stone round  his  neck.  "  Yes,  and  we  must  away." 
Martha  seemingly  wraps  herself  in  the  mantle  of 
virtue,  fearing  the  evil  tongues  of  her  neighbours, 
and  she  and  her  escort  go  to  look  for  Faust  and 
Margarethe.  We  look  into  a  small  summer-house, 
an  arbour  hidden  like  a  nest  in  the  foliage  ;  and 
within  and  witliout  the  little  feathered  friends  are 
flitting  to  and  fro.  It  is  Faust  who,  holding  Mar- 
gasethe  in  his  arms,  imprints  passionate  kisses  upon 
her  lips  It  is  Margarethe  who  returns  the  embrace, 
and  sighing  says  : 

"  Dearest  and  best !  with  my  whole  heart  I  love  thee." 

But  before  the  porch  we  have  the  representatives 
of  the  sensual  clement  of  love — Mephisto  and 
Martha.  We  thus  understand  Faust's  exclamation 
— **  A  brute !  "  when  he  catches  a  glimpse  of 
Mephisto.  Margarethe  remains  behind  in  ecstasy 
over  the  beauty  of  her  lover, — 

**  How  mRDj  things  a  man  Hke  this  must  know  !  " 

and  overcome  by  the   consciousness  of    her   owiT 
shortcomings  exclaims  : 
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"  And  I  bad  but  a  *  yes  * 
For  everything  he  said,  confused 
By  every  word ;  yet  Le  excused 
Each  fault  of  mine.     What  can  it  be 
That  thus  attaches  him  to  me?" 

On  Faust,  too,  we  must  play  the  eavesdropper, 

aud  listen  to  his  soliloquy.  He  lias  fled  the  city 
and  betaken  himself  to  the  solitude  of  the  woods. 
He  hesitates  and  trembles  to  destroy  Margarethe 
in  his  passion.  He  has  everything  nature  can 
give  him,  but  he  feels  also  with  bitter  pain  that 
nothing  absolutely  perfect  can  fall  to  the  lot  of 
man.  He  is  intoxicated  with  the  desire  to  satisfy 
his  passion,  and,  still  uneasy  even  in  enjoyment, 
languishes  for  desire.  At  this  point  it  is  shown 
that  the  compact  between  Faust  and  Mephisto  can 
never  be  fulfilled  by  the  latter : 

"  Would  I  aiTest 
And  hail  the  happy  momout  in  its  courao, 
Bidding  it  linger  with  me,  then  throw  me 
Into  fetters.     Then  willingly  do  I  consent  to  perish." 

Faust  could  only  then  sink  completely  to  the 
level  of  a  brute  and  lose  his  salvation,  if  he  could 
really  find  satisfaction  in  sensuality.  Bodily  he 
can  ;  he  will  therefore  perish  in  the  body,  but  not 
in  the  spirit.  Mephistopheles,  the  demon  of  sensu- 
ality, is  forced  though  desiring  evil  to  work  out 
good.  He  has  not  yet,  however,  renounced  the 
hope  of  victory.  Ho  paints  Margaretho'a  sorrow  at 
his  (Faust's)  departure,  and  tempts  him  once  more 
to  go  into  her  presence  to — 

"  Comfort  the  young  monkey, 
And  requite  the  poor  thing  for  her  love." 
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Faust  reads  liis  design,  and  calls  him — 
**  Serpent,  vile  serpent  ;" 
to  which  Mephisto  replies  aside : 

"  Aye,  and  one  that  stings." 

Since  Faust  desired  to  drain  to  the  dregs  the  cup 
of  human  passions  in  purely  creature-like,  animal 
existence,  he  must  continue  in  the  broad  and  easy 
way  that  leadeth  unto  perdition. 

"  What  must  be,  be  it  soon.     Let  the  crash  fall 
Down  on  me  of  her  ruin.     Perish  all. 
She — I — ^and  these  wild  thoughts  together." 

Faust,  under  the  influence  of  Margarethe's  sug- 
gestions, learns  to  abhor  his  companion,  and  ex- 
presses a  lougiug  to  bo  freed  from  his  contact. 
Meanwhile,  with  a  foreboding  of  sorrow,  Margarothe 
sits  at  lier  spinning-wheel,  singing — 

"  My  peace  ia  gone,  ray  heart  is  aore, 
I've  lost  him,  and  lost  him  for  evermore  ! 
The  place  where  he  is  not,  to  me  is  the  tomb. 
The  world  is  sadness  and  sorrow  and  gloom. 

"  My  poor  sick  braiu  is  crazed  with  pain. 
And  my  poor  sick  heart  is  torn  iu  twain. 
My  peace  is  gone,  and  my  heart  ia  sore. 
For  lost  ia  my  love  for  evermore. 

"  From  the  windows  for  him  my  heavy  eyes  roam ; 
To  seek  him,  all  lonely,  I  wander  from  home; 
His  noble  form,  his  bearing  high, 
The  smiles  of  his  lip,  and  the  power  of  his  eye. 

"  And  the  magic  tone  of  that  voice  of  his — 
His  hand's  soft  pressure,  and  oh  1  his  kiss  ! — 
My  pence  is  gone,  my  heart  is  sore, 
I  have  lost  him,  and  lost  him  for  evermore. 
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"  Far  wanders  my  heart  to  feel  bim  nearj 
Oh,  could  I  clasp  bim,  aud  hold  him  here  ! 
Hold  him  and  kiss  him.     Oh,  could  I  die  I 
To  feed  ou  his  kisses  how  willingly." 

Scarcely  has  she  ended  when  Mephisto  reap- 
pears, but  Marpfaretbe,  shuddering  at  the  very  sight 
of  him,  flies  into  her  lover's  arms.  There  is  a 
pause  as  slyly,  shyly  she  coraineuces,  "  Prouiise  me, 
Henry,"  aud  expresses  her  doubt  concerning  the 
religious  opinious  of  her  lover.  She  fears  that  his 
Christianity  is  not  very  deep,  as  also  his  views  on 
the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  rite,  which,  accord- 
iug  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  classed 
amongst  the  sacraments.  Eaust  does  not  know 
bow  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  of  answering  her, 
when  Margarethe,  going  a  step  too  far,  helps  him 
by  inquiring  if  he  believes  in  God,  Now  follows 
that  splendid  confession  of  a  Pantheist : 

Margarethe, — "  Do  you  believe  in  God?'* 

Faust^ — "  Forbear,  my  love. 
Who  can  truly  say,  '  I  believe  in  God '  ? 
Ask  it  of  priest  or  of  philosopher, 
And  the  reply  seema  but  a  mockery  of  him 
Who  asks." 

Margarethe.— "  ^hen.  thou  dost  not  believe?" 

FaMst, — "  Misuudei'staud  uie  not,  fc!iou  best  beloved- 
Who  can  name  Him,  and,  knowing  what  He  aays. 
Say,  *  I  believe  in  Him '  ?     And  who  can  feel, 
And  with  self-violence  to  conscious  wrongj, 
Hardening  his  heart,  say,  I  believe  Him  not. 
The  all-embracing,  all-sustaining  One  ? 
Say, — doth  He  not  eiubrace,  sustain,  include 
Thee  ?  me  ?  Himself  ?     Bends  not  the  sky 
Above  ?     And  the  earth  ou  which  we  are,  is  it 
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Not  firm  ?     And  over  us,  with  constant 

KinJIy  smile,  the  sleepless  stars 

Keep  everlasting  watch  ?     Atn  I  not  here, 

Gazing  iuto  thine  eyes  ?     And  does  not 

All  that  is,  seen  and  nnseen^  mysterious  all, 

Around  thee  and  within,  untiring  energy. 

Press  on  thy  heart  and  raiue  ? 

Fill  thy  whole  heart  with  it,  and  when  thou  art 

Lost  iu  tho  consctouauess  of  happiness. 

Then  call  it  what  thou  wilt, — happiness,  heart. 

Love,  Godj — I  have  no  name  for  it.     Feeling 

la  alL     Name — sound  and  smoke,  dimming 

The  glow  of  heaven." 

Margaretbo  replies : 

"  This  is  all  good  and  right.     The  priest  says 
Pretty  much  the  same,  but  in  words  somewhat  different. 

"  All  hearts,"  says  Faust,  *'  in  all  places  under 
the  blessed  light  of  day,  say  it,  each  in  its  own 
language,  why  not  I  in  mine  ?" 

To  whom  Margarethe  : 
*'  Yet  there  is  something  strange  about  thy  Christianity. 

She  reproaches  liira  with  the  evil  companj''  ho  keeps, 
alluding  to  Mephisto.  In  his  (Mepbisto's)  presence 
she  almost  feels  bor  own  love  vanishing;  certain  it 
is  she  cannot  pray.  Tho  guileless  innocence  wbicU^ 
prattles  thus,  prepares  ns  fur  the  naive  readine&sS 
with  which   she  is  willing  to  admit  her  lover  into 

her  apartment : 

"  This  very  night 
How  gladly  would  I  leave  the  door  unbolted  ! 
But  then  my  mother's  sleep  is  far  from  sound." 

She  consents  to  give  her  mother  a  sleeping  draught, 
which  under  diabolical  iufluence  acts  like  poison. 
Thus  she  parts  from  the  man  she  loves : 
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"  Seh*  icb  Dich  bester  Mann  nur  nn 
Weiss  nicht  was  raich  nach  deinem  Willen  treibt, 
Ich  habe  sclion  so  viel  fiir  Dicli  gethan 
Das8  mil*  zu  thuu  fast  niclits  inehr  iibrig  bleibt." 

This  scene  is  followed  with  terrible  significance 
by  that  brief  one  at  the  well  where  Margarethe 
hears  her  friends  triumph  over  the  fall  of  one  of 
her  companions.  Wonmn,  in  all  other  circum- 
stances so  compassionate,  are  merciless  to  each 
other  precisely  in  those  situations  wbere  feminine 
sympathy  wonld  be  most  grateful,  where  feminine 
tenderness  should  be  most  suggestive,  Bessy,  the 
friend,  lets  all  her  wrath  fall  on  the  victim ;  but 
Margarethe,  taught  compassion  by  experience, 
cannot  triumph  now  as  formerly  she  would  have 
done,  now  that  she  too  is  a  sinner,  and  cannot 
chide.  The  closing  words  of  this  soliloquy  have 
never  been  adequately  translated.  There  is  some- 
thing in  their  simplicity  and  intensity  wliicb  defies 
,    translation  : 

^H  "  Doch  alles  was  dazn  mich  trieb, 

^V  Oott  war  so  gat !  ach  war  so  lieb  t 

^^  Margarethe  is  now  depicted  praying  to  the  Mater 
Dolorosa^  to  hide  her  shame  and  rescue  her  from 
death. 

"  Mother  benign  1 

Look  flown  on  me  ! 
No  griof  like  thine, 
Thou  who  didst  seo 
In  His  death  agony 
Thy  Son  divine. 

Oh  !   in  this  hour  of  death  and  the  near  grave, 
Soccour  me  thou  and  save ; 
VOL.   XIX,  If 
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Look  on  rae  with  that  conntenance  benign. 
Never  was  grief  like  thine  ! 
Look  down,  look  down  on  mine !  *' 

Her  shame  becomes  public.  Her  brother  Valentine 
finds  Faust  under  her  window  with  Mephistopheles 
serenading  her.  A  fight  ensues.  Valentine  receives 
a  mortal  wound  and  dies,  reproaching  his  guilty 
sister  as  the  cause  of  his  death.  Valentine  is  the 
representative  of  family  honour  and  civic  order. 
The  catastrophe  is  heightened  by  his  death.  He  is 
a  brave  young  soldier,  his  only  pride  his  beautiful 
young  sister,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  praise 
before  all  his  comrades.  He  thus  becomes  the 
incarnation  of  family  egotism,  loving  himself  as 
part  of  his  own  family,  which  egotism  is  evidently 
in  the  wrong,  and  which  he  seals  with  his  death. 
He  is  caused  to  appear,  in  the  great  tragedy  of  the 
passions,  to  be  the  hero  of  a  smaller  tragedy  in 
middle-class  life.  The  poor  fellow  whilst  dying 
utters  vehement  reproaches  against  Martha;  the 
tragic  reconciliation  between  brother  and  sister 
being  the  consciousness  of  the  dying  man  that — 

"  Fearless  I  go,  as  fits  the  brave, 
To  God  and  to  a  soldier's  grave  !  " 

From  this  scene  of  bloodshed  and  hoiTor  we  are^- 
led  to  the  cathedral.  The  organ  peals  forth  nn^^  mrwm 
Margarethe  enters,  followed  by  ^[artlla-  Margareth€>  MrM^-Hn 
prays  amongst  the  crowd,  the  evil  spirit  at  her  side^z^-Be. 
The  ritual,  the  solemn  tones  of  the  organ,  th»  M~the 
"D/es  irXf  (lien  ilia y'**  awake  Margarethe's  consciences^  se:^ 
which  visibly,  as  her  evil  spirit,  is  sitting  beside  hei 
Conscience  ia  the   voice  of  the   heart,  the  sure^^asa?^ 
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index  of  right  aud  wrong.  So  hero,  tlie  awakening 
of  conscience  is  the  first  step  in  the  act  of  repent- 
ance. The  evil  spirit  tlien  tells  us  that  fcbe  sleep- 
ing draugfht  administered  to  the  mother  has  caused 
her  death,  and  Uretchen  finds  herself  in  the  great- 
est despair.  She  is  overpowered  by  remorse,  for 
the  evil  one  interprets  the  words  of  the  hymn  in 
their  most  appalling  significance. 

I  omit  the  'Walpurgisnacht,'  for  although  a  splen- 
did episode,  it  has  not  of  a  necessity  any  bearing  on 
the  main  plot  of  the  poem. 

The  scene  is  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  where  the 
witches  are  holding  their   sabbath.     On   reaching 
the  place  of  meeting  Faust  and  Mephisto  find,  be- 
side witches  and  wizards,  representative  characters 
moralising    on    the    degeneracy    of   the    age ;    and 
umongst   many  strange   objects  Faust  has  a  fore- 
l)oding  vision  of  the  fate  of  liis  beloved.     No  de- 
scription can  conve}^  more  than  a  very  faint  notion 
of  the  Intermezzo  supposed  to  be  pei-fornied  by  a 
dileUanfe  company  on  the  Blocksberg,  the  dramatis 
^et'SonaB  being  a  motley  crew,  with  each  a  couplet  or 
"two   assigned   to  them,  the  point  of  which  (when 
there  is  a  point)  can  only  be  made  intelligible  by 
notes. 

I  would  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  how 
cleverly  the  poet  contrasts  his  scenes.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  solemn  cathedral  rites  we  have  the 
diabolical,  the  wizard-like  element  of  the  Blocks- 
berg.  Now  wo  approach  the  d(inoueme7it  of  the 
tragedy. 

Seduction  has  led  to  infanticide,  the  murder  to 
the    condemnation    of    tht3    mother.      This    Faust 
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learns  from  Mepliisto.  We  are  then  taken  to  t-  ^e 
portal  of  a  dungeon.  Faust  approaches  with  a  k:«^j 
imd  a  lamp.  The  song  in  which  Margarethe*s  e^%?"^l 
spirit  finds  utterance  is  the  contents  of  an  oX  -d 
legend,  in  which  a  wretched  mother  destroys  bi  c^r 
child,  cooks  it,  and  places  it  as  a  meal  before  ln-^^rfl 
hushand.  The  little  sister  of  the  murdered  oxizaie 
collects  the  bones  and  buries  them  under  a  tr«^  •^. 
The  bones  are  transformed  into  a  bird  which  aiii  y^j^s 

from    a   tree   in    front    of    the   house,    when,    t-'^je , 

wretched  mother  approaching,  she  is  killed  hy 
stone  which  the  bird  lets  drop  : 

"  My  mother,  my  mother,  my  mother  hath  slain  me ; 
My  father  inhuman  for  supper  hath  ta'en  uie ; 
My  little  sister  hath,  one  by  one, 
Laid  together  each  small  white  bone 
'Mid  almond  blossoms  to  sleep  in  the  cool, 
And  1  awoke  me  a  wood-bird  beautiful. 
Fly  away  I  fly  away  I  all  the  long  summer  day, 
Little  bird  of  the  woods,  fly  away  !  fly  away  !  " 

Her  delirium  has  transformed  her  ow»  murdere- 
babe  into  a  bird.     She  fancies  she  hears  it  singin^^^^ 
and  she  repeats  incessantly  the  words  of  the  son« 
"  Fly   away  I   fly  away  !"     Faust    enters,      Marga- 
retbe  imagines  it  is  the  gaoler  come  to  lead  her  t^ 
the   scaffold.     The  twofold  "  Woe  !  woe  I  '*  is  th^ 
exclamation   of   a   creature   overcome    by    fear   o 
death,  which  ends  in  the  words  "  They  come,"  au^ 
in  the  sad  resignation  "  Bitter  death."     Her  brairr 
is  shaken,  but  she  is  not  mad.     Every  word  sh 
utters  is  a  horrible  truth.     Then  she  appeals  to  thi 
man,   whom    she  mistakes   for   the  hangman — on- 
this  is  the,  to  her,  unknown  Faust, — for  pity,  fc^ 
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mercy.     She  is  beside  herself  that  she  is  to  die  at 
such  an  early  hour,  it  not  being  daylight : 

"  It  is  not  more  than  midnight  now,  have  mercy  f 
Is  it  too  long  to  wait  till  mom  ?  " 

Her   sorrow  that  she  is  still  so  youthfiil  is  in- 
tensely real,  the  wail  from  the  depth  of  her  heart, 
and    like  every  criminal   she  tries  to  excuse   her 
crime : 

"  And  I  am  still  so  young — so  very  young ! 
And  must  I  die  so  soon  ?     And  I  was  fair, 
And  I  was  fair,  and  that  was  my  undoing. 
Oh,  if  my  love  were  here !  but  he  is  gone  !  *' 

Her  fear  of  death  increases  when  Faust  takes  hold 
c>:f  her. 

"  Savage  !  who  gave  this  cruel  power  to  thee  ?  " 

It  must  be  remembered  that  she  mistakes  him  for 

fclae  hangman,  hence  her  tone  of  address.    Overcome 

fc>y  fear  of  death,  her  imagination  leads  her  to  fancy 

fchat  the  child  which  in  spirit  she  nursed  during  the 

Qig^ht  still  lives  ;  for  its  having  become  a  little  forest 

oir<3  is  only  a  legend  among  the  people,  who  say  it 

applies  to  her.     In  Faust,  who  is  kneeling  beside 

^®i*,  she  perceives  merely  a  being  with  whom  she 

^^Tk    pray,  and   thus  soothe  the  pains  of  hell  with 

^^liich  her  conscience  is  troubled. 

"  Let  us  kneel  down  and  call  upon  the  saints. 
See  !  see  !  beneath  us  hell  boils  up. 
The  devil  is  raging  there  below 
In  hideous  din." 

CDnly  when  Faust  calls  her  by  name  does  she  seem 
P^-^  have  an  idea  of  his  presence ;  she  listens,  as  if 
^^»  so  near,  were  at  a  distance.     Now  she  springs 
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froro  her  bed  of  straw ;  her  chains  fall ;  her  wore 
explain  themselves.     Faust's   **  'Tis    I,'*    is  immt 
diately  responded  to.     '*  'Tis  thou  ?  "     But  as  if  i    — n 
doubt,  she  begs,  "  Oh,  say  it  once  again."    All  fea^K^^JCi 
all  horror  of  the  present  pass  away;  he  only,  he-^^^r 
lover,   fills   her  soul.     But   the    Faust   counselling,  -g 
.Sight  is  no  longer  her  happy,  loving  Faust.     Th    -^^ 
night  of  her  misfortune  again  breaks  on  her.     Th"    ^^ 
remembrance  of  the  horrid  deed  which  has  happeuec^  -^ 
again  becomes  vivid,  and  in  an  awful  monotone  sh»-  -*3e 
commences,    "  My    mother    I  poisoned !  "    and   in  .^in- 
creasing   in    horror   and    intensity,    "  My    child   _        I 
drowned.**     Trembling,  fearing,  her  crime  appearf^s 
doubly  great.    But  her  lover  carries  a  heavy  burdeL«r  ^Q 
of  guilt.     He  is  the  murderer  of  her  brother,  anc^  ^^ 
as  if  awakening  suddenly  to  the  full  comprehensior^  *" 
of  the  awful  deed,  she  shrieks,  **  Oh,  God !  what  -^^ 
hast  thou  done?"     Faust's  reply  inakes  it  evidenr   -*^ 
that  he  has  been  found  guilty,  but  he  is  to  live  tcr: 
look  after  the  grave  and   her  own   burial.     Com- 
mencing with   the  words,  '*  Nay,  you  must  stay,'*^ 
down  to  the  sad,  hopeless  exclamation — 

*'  No  one  will  otherwise  bo  by  uiy  side  I  " 

every  word  breathes  forth  an  intensely  sorrowful, 
sad  request.     It  is  the  last  demand  on  earth. 

"  No,  you  must  live.     No,  you  have  to  remain. 
I  will  deBcribe  to  you  the  graves  which  you 
To-morrow  must  see  made.     The  best  place 
Give  to  my  poor  mother  j 
Near  her  lay  my  brother  j 
Aud  by  their  side  a  little  space  away, 
TJut  not  too  far  from  them,  must  be  my  place. 
Aud  lay  the  little  one  on  my  right  breast^ 
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No  other  will  lie  with  me  in  that  grave, 
To  nestle  down  in  quiet,  side  by  side 
With  thee.     Oh,  what  a  happy  thin^  it  was  ! 
A  happy  thing  that  never  more  can  be." 

he    declines    to  flee  with   Faust,  preferring'  to 
h  out  her  sin  by  death.     There  is,  therefore,  a 

ptfelt   sorrow    contained    in    the    words,    "  Oh, 
ry,  could  1  ooly  go  with  the« !  "  but  she  cannot 
pe  her   fate  ;  for  if  she   wero  to  flee,  her  evil 
Bcience  would    be  the    cause   of    her  being    re- 
nted. 
"  I  dare  not  go.     There  is  no  help  for  me. 
What  good  is  it  to  fly  ?     My  steps  iire  watched. 
It  is  a  hard  thing  to  be  forced  to  beg, 
And  harder,  harassed  by  an  evil  conKcience, 
*Tis  hard  to  wander  in  a  foreign  land ; 
And  then,  whate'er  I  do,  at  last  they'll  seize  me." 

aDst  promises  to  remain  with  her,  but  she  ex- 
ms,  "  Can  you  undo  what  is  already  done  ? " 
Is  question  makes  her  brain  whirl ;  her  memory 
Brns  to  the  last  moments  of  a  poisoned,  dying 
iher  and  a  drowned  infant.  Her  paroxysm  ends 
Jae  cry,  "  Save  !  save."  Faust  now  desires  to 
y  her  away  by  force ;  she  will  not  permit  it. 
consciousness  has  returned  once  more,  and  with 
■f  ul  certainty  she  exclaims, — 

Yes,  it  is  gromng  day;   the  last  day  is  breaking. 
My  bridal  day  it  should  have  been.     Tell  none 
That  thoa  hast  been  with  poor  weak  Margiirethe. 
Alas  I  my  garland  is  already  withered. 
We'll  meet  again,  but  not  at  dances,  love  ! 
The  crowd  is  gatherinrj  tumnltuously. 
The  square  and  street   are  thronged   with   crushing 
thousands. 
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The  bell  hath  sounded,  the  death  wand  is  broken. 

They  bind  and  blindfold  me,  and  force  me  on — 

On  to  the  scaffold  they  have  hurried  me. 

And  now  through  every  neck  of  all  that  multitude 

Is  felt  the  bitter  wound  that  severs  mine. 

The  world  is  now  as  silent  as  the  grave." 

As  previously  the  just  closed  past  appeared  to 
her  excited  imaj^inntion  as  the  ])resent,  so  the  imme- 
diate future  is  now  pictured  to  her  as  the  present. 
Here  her  work  is  ended.     Her  physical  death  is  only 
as  it  were  the  full  stop  of  the  sentence — only  tlio 
symbol  of  the  consummation  of  earthly  existence. 
Mephisto  appears  at  the  door.     Margaretlie  recog- 
nises the   ovil  one.     "  'Tis  he  !  *tis  he !    send  him 
from    this   place  !  "    she    exclaims.     '*  What  woiil" 
he    hero?      Why    does    he   tread    on    conseci-at-^ 
ground?"     With  the  words,  "  He  comes  for  rae-^ 
she  shudders  from  the  demon  of  sin  and  sensualit^^' 
Falling  on    her  knees,  she   resigns  herself   to  tF  ^^ 
judgment  of  God,     The  absolution  is  complete. 


'f 


h 


Mcpkisto. — "  Come,  she  is  judged." 
A  Voice  (from  above). — "  Saved  !  " 


The  last  words  from  Mephisto  to  Faust,  "  Hithe*^^ 
to  me/'  need  no  elucidation,  and  with  them  th  ^^"'J 
tragedy  ends,  a  voice  from  within  dying  awa;^-^^H 
uttering  the  words  "  Henry  !  Henry  !  "  " 

The    earthly   Faust   is    lost  j    the   spiritual   one^^  ^ ' 
however,  is  saved  in  the  same  manner  as  his  earthier,*-  • 
love  is  lost  as  represented  in  Margarethe,  in  orde^ 
to  be  crowned  by  an  eternal,  heavenly  one,  whicl^^'^ 
hj  its  powers  shall  free  him  from  the  trammels 
sin. 


1/ 


'AUST. 
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The  amount  of  controversy  these  last  few  lines 
have  occasioned  seems  scarcely  credible;  "  the 
most  poetical  interpretation  being,  I  take  it,"  says 
Mr.  Hay  ward,  "  that  Margarethe  dies  after  uttering 
the  last  words  assigned  to  her ;  that  the  judgment 
of  Heaven  is  pronounced  upon  her  as  her  spirit 
parts  (Mephisto  annooucos  it  in  his  usual  sardonic 
and  deceitful  way) ;  ttiat  the  voice  from  above 
makes  known  the  real  purport,  and  that  the  voice 
from  within  dying  away  is  Margarethe's  spirit 
calling  to  her  lover  on  its  way  to  heaven,  whilst 
her  body  lies  dead  on  the  stage." 

Schlegel,  in  a  letter  to  Martin,  says,  **  Sie  ist 
gerichtet "  se  rapporte  a  la  sentence  de  mort,  pro- 
Donc^e  par  ies  juges ;  les  muts  suivants  *'  Sie  ist 
gerettet,"  au  salut  de  son  ame."  It  has  btjen  con- 
tended that  "Sie  ist  gerichtet"  refers  both  to  the 
judgment  m  heaven  and  to  the  judgment  upon 
earth.  As  to  the  translation  of  the  passage  no 
doubt  can  well  exist,  for  rlckteu  is  literally  to  judge, 
and  is  constantly  used  in  the  precise  sense  the 
above  interpretation  attributes  to  it;  for  instance, 
*•  Zu  richteu  die  Lebendigeu  uud  die  TodteDj"  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

With  what  words  shall  one  sum  up  this  wonder- 
fully beautiful  poem  ?  Regarding  the  translations 
of  the  noble  work,  1  expressed  my  opinion  at  the 
outset.  Even  in  the  original  the  effect  depends  so 
much  on  the  language,  that  it  must  be  read  and  re- 
read to  be  appreciated.  Its  glory  soon  dawns 
upon  the  student.  It  is  now  one  of  those  works 
which  exercise  a  fascination  to  be  compared  only 
to  the  minute  and  inexhaustible  love  we  feel  for 
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those  long  dear  to  us,  every  expression  havinor     4 
peculiar  and,  by  associatioD,  quite  mystic  influenc^^'. 

With     peculiar    reference     to    his    universality, 
Goethe  has   been  called   the  Voltaire  of  German  -^^ 

But  the  comparison  is  unjust  to  him.     His  genit mi 

was  of  a  higher  order,  aud  he  bears   to   Gerau^^  n 
literature   as    a   whole   the   same    relation   whn 
Voltaire  bears  to  the  French  of  the  eighteenth  mi 
tury.     In  the  opening  lecture  of  a  remarkable  seri 
at  the  University  of  Berlin  it  was  stated  boldly  an  W 
unequivocally,  "  Goethe   has  created  our  langua^* 
anil  our  speech.     Before   him  lioth   were   witLoim  t 
value  in  the  world-mart  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Madame  de  Stael  said  of  him  that  he  might  re- 
present the  entire  literature  of  his  country.    No* 
that  there  are  not  other  writers  superior  to  liirn  io 
some  respects,  but  tbat  alone  he  represents  all  tlia^ 
distinguishes   the  German   mind,  aud  uo  one  is  so 
remarkable    for   a    kind    of    imagination    to   whicb 
neither  Italians,  French,  nor  English  can  lay  claim. 
In  Gei'many  the  admiration  for  Goethe  is  a  kind  oi 
freemasonry.     At  tlie  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  al 
Stratford    a    German    gentleman,    speaking    for  & 
deputation,  rose  and  saiii  that  "  he  and  his  fi'iends 
had  come  to  do  honour  to  the  second  greatest  poet 
that  ever  lived" — Goethe  being  the  first.      He  was 
not  like  his  own  Tasso,  the  silkworm,  self-producin 
from  within  ;  he  drew  his  inspiration  from  withou 
from  the  acting,  feeling,  thinking,  suffering  world 
around  him. 

As  a  drama,  the  first  impression,  perhaps  inevi- 
table, is  unfavorable  to   '  Faust,'  for  reasons   pr* 
viously  stated.     The  scenes  hang  loosely  together, 


I 
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unity  of  action  is  altogether  wanting.  As  a 
1  *we  must  distinguish  the  picture  from  the 
lem.  We  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
e  cry  of  despair  over  the  nothingness  of  life, 
ed  in  the  attempt  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of 
Faust  yields  himself  to  the  tempter,  who  pro- 
3  that  he  shall  penetrate  into  the  full  enjoy- 
}  of  life.  He  is  restless  because  he  seeks  the 
lute,  which  never  can  be  found.  This  is  the 
1  of  humanity.  Es  irrt  der  Mensch  so  lang  er 
t.  Goethe  tried  as  near  as  possible  to  solve 
problem  practically  and  theoretically  by  his 
rine  of  renunciation  and  the  example  of   his 

lowledge  can  only  be  relative,  never  absolute, 
relative  knowledge  is  infinite,  and  to  us  infi- 
y  important.  In  that  wide  sphere  let  each  one 
:  according  to  his  ability.  The  sphere  of 
e  duty  is  wide,  suflScing,  ennobling  to  all  who 
luously  work  in  it.  In  the  very  sweat  of  labour 
)  is  a  stimulus  which  gives  energy  to  life,  and 
nsciousness  that  our  labour  tends  in  some  way 
e  lasting  benefit  of  others,  and  makes  the  roU- 
^ears  endurable. 

"  If  you  wish  for  deeper  knowledge, 

Think  for  yourself ! 
Let  the  wide  world  be  your  college, 

Think  for  yourself ! 
In  a  college  so  extensive, 
Knowledge  may  be  comprehensive 
Without  being  made  expensive, 

Think  for  yourself  !  " 
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ROMANTIC  INCIDENTS  IN  LITERARY 
DISCOVERY. 

BY  8AMUKL  DAVBY,    P.E.8.L. 
[Bead  February  9tb,  1898.] 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  learned  German  anti- 
quary, Oberlin,  that  nothing  should  be  destroyed 
or  thrown  away  until  after  strict  examination. 
Although  we  cannot  expect  to  find  the  fragments 
of  a  classic  in  every  piece  of  writing  which  has  been 
surrendered  to  the  service  of  butter,  soap,  candles, 
or  small  articles  of  grocery,  yet  it  is  well  sometimes 
to  examine  any  chance  writing  or  miscellaneous 
papers  which  may  pass  through  our  hands. 

It  is  to  the  merest  chance  that  we  owe  the  re- 
covery of  some  of  the  long-lost  and  most  precious 
treasures  of  our  ancient  and  mediaBval  classic  litera- 
ture, and  this  very  often  at  a  time  when  any  further 
delay  would  have  made  the  discovery  unavailable. 
The  pleasing  fictions  of  Sterne  of  the  rescue  of  a 
manuscript  **  wrapped  in  a  little  print  of  butter 
upon  a  currant  leaf,"  and  from  the  "gun  wad- 
ding "  in  *  The  Man  of  Feeling,'  have  been  more 
than  paralleled  by  actual  facts.  When  we  con- 
sider what  indignities  our  literature  has  suffered  at 
various  times  by  the  "  despisers  of  learning " — 
from  Vandalism,  ignorance,  and  superstition  (as 
shown  by  the  words  which  Shakespeare  puts  into 
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the  mouth  of  Jack  Cade,  "  Barn  all  the  records  of 
the  realm  "),  we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  so  man? 
vahiable  relics  have  been  preserved  to   us, — wheu 
we  read  of  the  wholesale  spoliation  of  libraries  at 
the    time   of   the    dissolution  of   monasteries,  and 
afterwards  in  the  excitements  and  burning  passions 
of  a  revolutionary  age,  when   men    were  "drunk. 
with  a  new  fury  beyond  the  grape,*'  and  their  do—' 
structive  energies   were  expended  on   some  of  tli 
noblest  works  of  learning  and  art;  it  is  well  fori*-  s 
that,  out  of  the  wreck  of  these  noble  libraries,  somr-  e 
flotsam  and  jetsam   have  been  recovered.     In  tl» — ^ 
year  1549  the  well-known  Bishop  of  Ossory  (D^^- 
Bale)   gives   us    the    following   curious  picture 
"  the  detestable  plunder  of  these  monasteries,"  an 
of  their  despoilers,    whom  he    assails    with   eve 
objurgation    in   his  vocabulary  of  anathemas, 
says  : 

"Among  nil  the  nations  where  I  have  wandered  fortfc^* 
knowledge  of  things,  I  have  found  nono  bo  uegUgentac:»^<i 
untoward  as  I  have  found  England  in  the  doe  soarcli 
their  ancient  histories." 

He  continues: 

"  The  library  books  of  monasteries  were  reserved  by  *•  *' 
purchasers  of  these  houses  to  serve  the  btisest  purpose^* 
scour  the  candlesticks  and  to  rub  their  boots;  some  ^^\ 
sold  to  ii^rocers,  soap  sellers,  and  some  sent  over  the  s^*^ 
the  bookbinder,  not  in  small  numbers,  but  at  times  W** 
ships  full.     I  know  a  merchantman  that  bought  the 
tents  of  two  libraries  for  forty  shillings  price,  a  shai*^* 
is  to  he  spoken ;   this  stuif  hath  lie  occupied  instea<^^" 
grey  paper  by  the  space  of  more  than   these  ten  j^^       » 
and  yet  he  hath  store  enoujrh  for  as  many  years  to  co 

In  other  places  we  read  of  some  of  the  choi 
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)ecimena  of  art  being  torn  from  illuminated  mis- 
Is  by  maid-scrvanta  to  arausc  fractious  children, 
-also  of  soldiers  tearing  whole  libraries  to  pieces 
id  wallowing  like  swine  in  their  contents,  of  how 
tbe  glovers  of  a  town   supplied  themselves  with 
fellum  for  ten  years  with  the  produce  of  a  single 
library."     It   does  not   surprise  us    that   some   of 
these    precious    fragments   should    come    to    light 
W'here  least  expected — in   holes,  crevices  of  walls, 
closed  cupboards,  under  floors,  and  over  ceilings,  in 
such  a  variety  of  out-of-the-way  places  that  we  are 
H^sistibly  reminded  of  tlie  ingenious  fictions  used 
^^  Charles  Dickens  for  the  depository  of  his  stories; 
of  finding  papers  in  old  chests,  of  writing  found  in 
the  dressing-case,  writing  in  the  boots,  in  tbe  hat 
^ox,  and  "  writing   folded  away  down   among  the 
Very  whalebones  of  an  umbrella."     In  many  eases 
^he.se  papers  were  liid  away  for  family  or  political 
reasons,  and  often  doubtless  through  the   inexpli- 
cable complexities  of  accident  or  caprice.     Some  of 
^he   most  interesting  discoveries  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts have  been  made  from  palimpsests.     In  con- 
^^<^\ience  of  the   scarcity  or  dearness  of  vellum  in 
^G  Middle  Ages,  many  of  the  old  manuscripts  went 
B^^".?h  ^  process  of  cleansing  in  order  to  erase  the 
^'^^iting,  so  that  they  might  bo  available  again  for 
'^^^^.     In   many  cases   the  cleansing  was  not  snffi- 
't»t  to  obliterate  the  mannscripts,  and  it  is  from 
ability  to  decipher   these  sometimes  twice  and 
Ml  thrice  written  palimpsests  that  we  are  able  to 
»lc  into  that  other  world  we  call  the  past,  and  to 
'*^l*€ad  some  of  the  dai-k  labyi-inthsof  history  ;  while 
j^V^eral  long-lost  works  have  been  recovered,  and 
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tlie  disintegrated  fragments  of  poems  united  again. 
A  few  examples  we  shall  now  give.     From  one  of 
the  Syriac  palimpsests,  found  in   a  Coptic  monas- 
tery, Dr.  Coreton  has  edited  large  fragments  of  the 
*  Iliad  *  of  Homer,  amounting  to  nearly  4000  lines, 
of  greater  antiquity  than  tlie  very  earliest  kiiovvn 
manuscripts.      A   fragment  of    the  91st   book  of 
Livy  was  recovered  by  Dr.  Bruna  from  a  palimp- 
sest in   the   Vatican.     The  celebrated  dialogue  o^ 
Cicero,  *  De    Republica,'  was    deciphered    from    * 
palimpsest    in    the    Vatican    under   a    treatise     o^ 
St.  Augustine  on  the  Psalms.     In  the  same  mani^cT 
some  fragments  of  lost  orations  by  the  same  no^^® 
author  were  brought  to  light  in  a  library  at  MiL^^^- 
Most  of  the  discoveries  of  lost  manuscripts,  Sz^^i 
which  we  have  now  to  record,  partake  more  of    '•be 
character  of  sensational  romance  or  fable.  fl 

A  portion  of  Homer's  *  Iliad  '  Mr.  Petrie  founr3.  io 
the  hand   of  a  mummy.     One  of  the   best  of    ^he 
Greek  romances,  the  *  Ethiopics  *  of  Heliodorus    (a     i 
great  favourite  with  Mrs.  Browning),  was  picked   up  H 
by  a  Hungarian  soldier  in  the  streets  of  Buda  from 
the   debris    of    King  Corvinus*  library,  "  and   ww 
preserved  as  a  prize,  merely  because  the  covering 
retained  some   marks   of  gold  and   rich  workman- 
ship."    The  zealous  Poggio  of  Florence,  who  ran- 
sacked nearly  all  the  treasure  chests  of  learning  in 
Europe,  lias  left   the  record  of   his   finding  in  i"^^^ 
sitbterranea  of  an  abbey  at  St.  Gallo,  hidden  under 
a  heap  of  rubbish  in  a  chest,  the  great  work  of 
Quintilian,  '  De    Institntione    Oratoria ;'    this  dis- 
covery was  to  the  learned  world,  says  Mr.  I,  DisraelJi 
**  tantamount   to   the   acquisition    of   a    province." 


DISCOVJfil 


Tbe  poems  of  Propertius,  one  of  the  best  of  our 
Latin  poets,  were  found  under  some  casks  in  a  wine 
cellar.  In  a  sliort  time  the  manuscript  would  have 
been  certainly  destroyed,  llie  most  complete  copy 
of  Tacitus  was  discovered  by  a  monk  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Corwey  in  Westphalia  in  the  year  1515. 
Of  the  great  number  of  books  written  by  this 
/jjstoriau  very  few  remain.  This  loss  is  the  more 
remarkable  as,  accordiiig  to  Gibbon,  fcbe  Emperor 
Tacitus,  who  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  descendants 
of  the  historian,  had  the  works  of  his  ancestor 
plstced  in  all  the  public  libraries  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  ordered  that  ten  copies  should  lie 
yearly  written  so  that  such  valuable  works  should 
be  for  ever  preserved.  A  portion  of  the  second 
decade  of  Livy,  says  Mr.  L  Disraeli,  was  once  dis- 
covered by  a  scholar  on  the  parchment  of  a  battle- 
dore, and,  alas  for  literature !  when  the  battledore 
roaker  was  found  he  had  finished  off  the  last  page 
of  Livy  a  few  days  before. 

Comintr  down   to  later  times,   we  all  know  the 

story  how  an  original  manuscrijit  of  Magna  Charta 

'"'as  rescued  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  from  the  hands 

of  a  tailor  who  had  begun  to  cut  it  up  for  measures. 

Tbe   Fairfax  papers    and  correspondence  came    to 

^g"lit  in  a  curious  manner,     A  box  apparently  filled 

^'th  old  colourett   paving  biles  was  purchased  at  a 

®^le  in  Leeds  Castle,  Kent,  and  on  removing  the 

^*Pper  stratum  a  mass  of  raanuscripts  of  the  time 

'**     the  Civil  Wars  was  found,  which  had  evidently 

'^^^Ti  stowed   away   and   covered   with   rubbish    for 

^ti^jealraent.     lu  1742  the  valuable  State  papers  of 

*^  Varloe,  the  secretary  of  Cromwell,  which  l>ad  been 
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similarly  hidden,  were  accidentally  exposed  by  tU« 
falling  of  a  ceiling  of  some  chambers  in  Lincoln*  * 
Inn.  ^M 

The  MS.  of  Milton's  long-lost  work,  *  De  Docz^- 
trina  Christiana,'  was  discovered  in  1823  by  Mi^n'. 
Lemon,  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  presses  in  tt^eme 
old  State  Paper  Office  in  the  middle  Treasury  ga" —ci- 
lery, wTappeil  in  two  or  throe  sheets  of  printea^sd 
paper.  On  the  outside  wrapper  is  written  "  'CZJo 
Mr.   Skinner,  Merchant."     The  mystery  is  how  it. 

couki  have  found  its  way   into   such    uncongeuis  ^■lal 
company.  ^M 

The  interesting  book  of  Luther's  *  Table  Tali^r^^T 
which  was  suppressed   by  Pope   Gregory  XIII  s-       as 
heretical,  was  in  1626  recovered   in  a  very  curiow^  ^>ii8 
manner  by  some  workmen  engaged  in  digging  tt-CDhe 
foundation  of  a  house.     "  Lying  in  a  deep  obscu-^^^Jre 
hole,  wrapped  in  strong  linen  cloth,  which  was  wax»  r^ed 
all  over  with  beeswax  within  and  without,"  was  th:^:^iis 
precious  work,  which  had  undoubtedly  been  lyin   -ing 
concealed  at  the  time  of  the  Papal  condemnation.  ^— . 

In  Shakespeare's  play  of  '  Much  Ado  about  P^"'*>V 
thing '  the  reader  will  remember  that  the  sprigh^      tlj 
Beatrice,  in  a  verbal  passage  of  arms  with  the  d^Bis- 
giiised  Benedict,   replies  to  him    in   the   followi: 
terms  : — "  That  I  was  disdainful,  and  that  I  had 
good  wit  out  of  the  Hundied  Merry  Tales."     It  b:=:^« 
long  been  a  matter  of  conjecture  with  critics  as        ^ 
what  book  Beatrice  referred  to,  until  by  mere  acni^ci- 
dent  a  portion  of  the  identical  work  printed  in  -^^he 
time  of  Shakespeare  was  recovered  in  the  follow:^ ''^fl 
manner,  as  related  by  the  late  Mr.  S.  W.  Sin^t*/*-   ~ 
"This  curious  and  important  addition  to  the  stc^ck 
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Shakesperiana  had  been   converted  iato  paste- 
ird,  which  formed  fcho  covers  of  an  old  book :  in 
"its  transfoi'uiation  it  had  suffered  much;  the  tops  of 
many  leaves,  the   bottoms  of   uthers   are  wanting, 
and  of  some  only  a  tatteretl  (ragmeut  remaiuy." 
H  In  the  year  1857  was  given  to  the  world  a  volume 
K  "  Letters  of  James   Boswell,  addressed  to  the 
ttev.  W.  J.  Temple.     Now  first  published  from  the 
•iginal  MS.,  <&c.'*     The  account  of  the  finding  of 
leae  letters  forms  another  chapter  of  romance  in 
le  history  of  literary  discovery.     According  to  the 
»ry  related  in  the  preface,  *'  a  few  years  ago  a 
mtloman  having  occasion  to  buy  some  small  arti* 
cles  at  the    shop  of   Madame   Noel,   at  Boulogne, 
observed  that  the  paper  in  which  they  were  wrapped 
Mas  the  fragment  of  an  English  letter.     Upon  in- 
spection a  date  and  a  name  were  discovered,  and 
further  investigation  proved  that  the  piece  of  paper 
in  question  was  part   of  a  correspondence  carried 
on  nearly  a  century  before  between  the  biographer 
of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  early  friend,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Johnson  Temple.     On  making  inquiry  it  was 
ascertained  that  this  piece  of  paper  had  been  taken 
from    a   large   parcel    recently   purchased   from   a 
hawker  who  was  in   the  habit  of  passing  through 
Boulogne  once  or  twice  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
Li^iipplying  the    different    shops    with    paper.      The 
^hole  of   the   contents    were   fortunately  secured, 
and  after  a  lapse  of  some  time  these  letters,  extond- 

»g  over  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  from  1758  to 
'95.  were  published  in  1857. 
A   writer   in    the  *  Edinburgh   Review  '   iu    1853 
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"  We  cannot  resist  giving-  publicity  to  what  has  hap- 
pened in  one  of  our  richest  and  best  cared-for  cathedr»»** 
during  the  past  year,  a  cathedral  too  in  which  the  librax^y 
is  not  allowed  to  be  useless.     A  minor  canon  observed  th.^^ 
the  jackdaws  Hying  over  his  garden  at  times  carried     :»o 
their  beaks  what  seemed  likt-  rolls  of  paper.     On  one  t^-  -c- 
casiou  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  one  of  these  rol^Hs 
dropped  at  his   feet.     He  took   it  up,  and  was  snrpris^^sd  ^1 
when,  on  examinatioUj  it  proved  to  be  an  ancient  Angl  — -i«>-  ^^ 
Saxon  manuscript.     Inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  favouri — ^^ 
haunts  of  the  jackdaws,  and  it  was  found  that  they  h& 
obtained  undisputed  possession   of  a  muniment  room, 
wbioli  sumlry  old  manuscripts  were  preserved,  and  had 
into  the  expensive  habit  of  using  these  MSS.  to  line  tht 
nests/'  ^B 

Mr.  Curzou,  in  his  valuable  work  entitled  *  Visi  i:  ^^ 
to  Monastt^ries  in  the  Levant,*  has  given  us  ^  *^ 
interesting  account  of  his  finding  in  1837  in  ttf"«^  ^^ 
Coptic  Convent  of  Souriani,  near  the  Natron  Lake^^^^^^> 
some  valuable  MSS.  which  are  now  f ortunatel ^:^ -^^v 
safely  boused  in  the  British  Museum.  With  son*'^^  ^^^ 
difficulty,  and  after  drinking  a  bottle  of  rosoglX'S^o 
with  the  blind  abbot  and  bis  companion,  ]^IK>^'i^' 
Curzon  was  allowed  to  explore  a  disused  oil  cellc 
in  which  ho  says — 

*'  1  discovered  a  narrow  low  door,  and,  pushing  it  op^^*" 
entered  iuto  a  small  closet  vaulted  with  stone,  which  w*^"-*^* 
filled  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  or  more  with  the  loose  leav^^^TH 
of  the  Syriac  manuscripts  which  now  form  one  of  the  chrr  .^Om^ 
treasures  of  the  British  Museum." 

Here  be  found  "  a  great  manuscript  of  a  bro\»"=^^'^ 
and  musty  appearance,  and  of  prodigious  weighr^'^* 
which  was  tied  together  with  a  cord/'     This  man--^"* 
script  contained,  amongst  other  works,  some  Ic^^^f 
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writings  of  Eusebiiis,    Bishop  of  Cajsarea, — '  Tlie 
Recognitions  of  St.  Cloiueut.'     Amon^  other  manu- 

fripts  secured  were  tho  Syriac  Epistles  of  Ignatius, 
me  early  copies  of  tin-  Gospels,  and  tlie  palimpsest 
fitaining  the  4000  lines  of  Hotner  already  men- 
ned.  A  learned  traveller  mentioned  by  Mr. 
rzon,  oo  inqairiug  for  manusci'ipts  in  a  great 
monastery  in  Biilgai-ia,  to  the  north  of  the  town  of 
Cavalla,    was    told    that   there    were    none    in    the 

(icnastery,  and  that  it  contained  no  library  what- 
^er;  but  when  be  entered  tbe  choir,  to  be  present 
^  the  service,  he  saw  the  double  row  of  long- 
earded  holy  fathers  shouting  tbe  Kyrie  Eleison, 
and  "each  of  the  monks  was  standing;,  to  save  his 
loare  legs  fi'oiu  the  damp  of  the  marble  floor,  upon 
ii  great  folio  volume,  which  had  been  removed  from 

Kie  conventual  library,  and  applied  to  (mrposes  of 
•actical  utility  in   the  way  hcTe  meniioned."     The 
aveller  on  examining  the.'?e  ponderous  tomes  found 
libem  to  be  of  the  greatest  value;  one  was  in  uncial 

» litters,  and  others  were  full  of  illuminations  of  the 
wliest  date.     All   these  he    was  allowed   to  carry 
way  in  exchange  for  some  footstools  or  hassocks, 
"which  suited  the  old  monks  much  better  than  the 
manuscripts;  "for  many  of  their  antique  bindings 
^^ere  ornamented  with  bosses  and  nail-heads,  which 
^bconvetiieiiccd  the  toes  of  those  who  stood  upon 
them  without  shot^s  for  so  many  hours  in  the  day." 
In  1891  Mr.  Fetrie,  during  bis  excavations  in  the 
Fayyum,  discovered  in  tbe  Necropolis  of  Tell-Gurob 

^Jiat  the  coffins  were  made  of  layers  of  papyrus,  torn 
n  small   pieces  and  stuck   together  so  as  to  form 
hick    carton,  painted    within  and  without  with 
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designs  and  religious  emblems.  These  carton  cases 
were  made  to  fit  the  swathed  body,  and  it  was  in 
one  of  the  pieces  that  Mr.  Petrie  first  perceived 
soiiio  fraginents  with  writing  on  them  in  Demotic 
and  Greek  cliiiractera.  These  he  carefully  preserved 
and  brought  to  this  country,  thus  rescuing  from 
oblivion  documents  dating  from  over  200  years 
before  Christ. 

From  Dr.  Mahaffy's  introduction  to  '  The  Flinders 
Peti'ie  Pa[>yri,'  repi-oduced  and  transcribed  in  the 
eighth  of  the  Cunningham  Memoirs,  issued  by  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  we  glean  an  account  of  the 
discover}'^  of  these  literary  treasures,  which  consist 
of  three  pages  of  a  play  of  Euripides,  or  about-  a 
hundred  lines,  which  was  soon  identified  as  pari  of 
the  lost  *  Aufciope,'  quoted  by  Plato  in  the  *  Gorgifts,' 
by  Longinus,  and  many  other  ancient  writers,  in 
sufficient  detail  to  make  the  plot  of  the  lost  play 
fairly  certain.  There  arc  portions  of  the  *Ph©do' 
of  Plato,  very  carefully  and  beautifully  written, 
and  covering  four  or  five  pages  of  an  ordinary 
modern  text.  This  is  earlier  than  the  Alexandrian 
recension  on  which  all  our  modern  texts  are  based. 
Also  certain  very  scanty  but  most  important  firag* 
ments  from  poets  and  other  writers,  among  which 
the  most  curious  is  a  passage  consisting  entirely 
of  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  hexameter  lin^s* 
which  have  been  conclusively  identified  by  Mr,  BurTi 
of  Dublin,  as  a  portion  of  tlie  eleventh  book  of  the 
Iliad.  •' Tlie  importance  of  this  passage  lies  in  the 
fact  that  out  of  the  thirty -five  lines  there  are  fi^^ 
that  do  not  exist  in  our  received  text, — that  i*  ^ 
say,  five  that  were  rejected  by  Aj'istarchus  and  the 
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►her  gi'amrnariaus."  This  would  seem  to  coufirm 
what  has  long  been  siispeoteil  by  scholars,  that  the 
H^exandriaa  critics  edited  tlio  older  texts  from  a 
^Betorical  standpoint^  and  iittrudiiced  retinmiieiits 
^Ebicb  they  considered  indis|jensuble  to  good  tasto, 
^Kld  rejected  lines  and  passages  which  wore  not  in 
accordance  with  their  literary  canon. 

An  interesting  question  arises :  How  does  it 
happen  at  a  time  when  M88.  were  the  result 
of  immense  labour  and  great  expense,  that  these 
should  have  found  their  way  to  the  waste  paper 
merchaut,  and  have  been  used  for  the  same 
common  purposes  as  the  unsold  printed  works  of 
modern  days?  Are  we  to  believe  that  the  works 
of    Kuripides  and  Plato  were  as  little  regarded  as 

^e  sweepiugs  of  the  lawyers'  offices  of  that  epoch, 
d  which  we  find  iiast.ed  together  with  them  in  the 
papier-mache  mummy  cases  that  were  probably 
cheaper  than  those  of  wood  ? 

It  was  the  advice  given  by  a  well-known  author 
to  a  friend,  "  Read  now  aud  then  a  romance  to 
keep  the  fancy  under."  This  remaik  has  been 
expressed  more  literally  in  the  well-knowu  maxim, 
"  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,"  After  reading 
the  reports  of  what  has  been  done  of  late  years  in 
the  exploration  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Egypt,  one 
has  a  difficulty,  in  anticipation  of  new  discoveries, 
to  restrain  the  imaginative  faculty  within  the  strict 
bounds  of  reason  and  reality.  For  liore  we  enter 
an  entirely  new  field  of  romantic  discovery,  in 
which  the  work  of  the  pick  and  the  spade,  guided 
hy  the  intelligent  and  persevering  spirit  of  the 
explorer  and  the  scholar,  have  brought  to  light  an 
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almost  wholly  unknown  history  and  literature,  which 
long 

'*  Ere  Rotimlus  ami  Rurnus  had  been  suckled  '* 

liad  already  stamped  the  impress  of  civilisation 
upon  a  world  known  only  through  tradition  to  the 
cultivated  nations  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  of 
which  we  had  obtained  some  glimpses  through  the 
Hebrew  sacred  writings  by  occasional  names  and 
references.  As  we  must  not  be  tempted  to  wander 
away  from  the  speciality  of  our  subject,  we  can 
only  give  one  illustration. 

In  the  year  1887  a  peasant  woman  rummagiog 
among  some  rubbish  heaps  in  the  neighbourhood  oi 
the  mounds  of  Tel-el-Amarua,  turned  up  some  '^'^' 
scribed  sun-burnt  tablets  in  the  cuneiform  scri^V^ 
of  Babylonia  ;  by  a  concurrence  of  fortunate  ii^*^^* 
dents  they  fell  with  some  others  into  Europe  ^^^ 
hands,  and  the  attention  of  Mr.  Petrie  was  direct^'^ 
to  these  tablets, — not,  however,  until  a  great  uumt^^ 
were  injured  and  destroyed.  Through  the  liboral^-^  ^ 
of  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney  (one  of  the  Follo^^^ 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature)  he  was  provid*^  j 
with  money  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  -* 
series  of  excavations,  which  gradually  brought 
light  the  now  famous  city  and  palace  built  \0 
Ameuophis  IV,  the  "  heretic  king  "  of  the  eighteenr  ^^^ 
dynasty,  who,  having  renounced  the  ancient  religic^-*^ 
of  Egypt,  quitted  Thebes,  and  built  this  city  z  V 
order  to  carry  on  the  worship  of  the  Aten,  or  trf^-^ 
Sun's  disc,  which  he  had  learned  from  his  mothe^c^  ^^^' 
This  royal  pahice  "  was  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  ^3^ 
edifices  ever  erected  by  man,"  and  when  laid 
it  was  found  to  be  full  of  objects  of  art  ©qui 
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the  finest  work  of  other  countries  or  ages ;  these 
had  remained  untouched  for  more  than  3500  years. 
In  examining  one  of  the  public  offices  adjoining  the 
palace,  the  trained  ear  of  Mr.  Petrie  detected  in 
the  pavement  a  hollow  sound ;  the  floor  was  taken 
up,  and  beneath  was  found  a  receptacle  containing 
part  of  the  official  correspondence  received  by  Xing 
Amenophis  IV  and  his  father,  consisting  of  letters 
and  dispatches  in  the  cuneiform  script  "  from  the 
kings  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Noi'thern  Syria,  as  well  as  from  the  Egyptian 
governors  and  protected  princes  in  Palestine  and 
the  adjoining  countries,"  not  unhke  some  of  the 
official  dispatches  and  blue-books  of  the  present 
day.  Professor  Sayce,  referring  to  these  tablets, 
says : 

"  We  are  able  to  handle  the  very  letters  that  were 
written  by  the  princes  and  governors  of  Canaarij  when  aa 
yet  Joshua,  was  unborn^  and  to  trace  the  course  of  events 
which  led  to  the  mission  of  Moses  and  the  exodus  of  Israel 
oat  of  Egypt." 

■  *  its  *  *  * 

^  "Altogether  about  300  tablets  were  discovered;  82 
found  their  way  to  the  British  Museum,  more  than  160 
fragments  are  at  Berlin,  the  Gbizeh  Museum  possesses  56, 
and  a  few  are  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals." 

The  information  contained  in  these  tablets  quite 
revolutionised  our  preconceived  ideas  of  ancient 
history,  the  origin  of  writing,  &c.  We  learn  that 
the  cuneiform  script  was  the  medium  of  com- 
munication used  not  only  by  diplomatists  and  the 
educated  classes  (as  Latin  was  in  the  Middle  Ages), 
but  also  by  officials  and  soldiers.     We  learn  also 
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that  the  whole  civilised  world  of  the  East  was 
cosmopolitan  in  its  literary  intercourse  as  in  model 
days,  with  the  advantage  that  there  was  one  commo— ^n 

medium  of  intercommunication — that  libraries  an ^d 

schools   abounded,  showing  us  that   the  world  '    ""^ 
yesterday   was    not    so  much   unlike   the  world  czizaL 
to-day.  T 

In  conclusion  we  must  hark  back  into  model 
times,  and  tell  a  story  which  reads  more  lil 
romance  than  sober  reality. 

In  old  Hungerford  Market  in  the  year  1840  the:  ^sre 
was  a  fishmonger's  shop,  kept  by  a  Yarmouth  m^  -«an 
named  Jay.  A  customer  of  his  (a  Yarmouth  mae  -^an 
also)  named  Loddy,  well  known  to  the  proprietcz^  -or, 
callod  upon  Jay  one  evening  and  bought  some  8ol^»^  Jles, 
which  were   given   to   him   enveloped  in  a  sheet  of 

old  folio  paper  torn  out  of  a  large  volume  Jay  h  Mzi^sd 
by  his  side.     The   soles  were  taken   home  to  W7     fl 
house  at  Pimlico,  and  in  unwrapping  them  Lodcz:^  _dy, 
who    was    a   collector    of    cheap    hric-a-hracy    &=2&S;c., 
noticed  that  the  paper  was  unusually  old;  and    -Mas 
his  bewihlered  mind  vainly  strove  to  decipher  t-     t&fl 
cabalistic  character  of  the   writing  and  signatu^cure, 
he  naturally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  what         he 
could  not  (mderatand  must  be  of  some  value.    N-^Jt 
morning  he  goes  to  Jay's  shop,  and  asked  him  ^'// 
he  had  any  more  paper  out  of  the  same  book.**   «Tay 
replied,  *'  I've  not  used  any  more  since  you  were 
here,  and  you  are  quite  welcome  to  the  remainder 
of  the  volume  if  you  like  it."     Loddy  took  away  the 
papers,  and  shortly  afterwards   showed  them  to  » 
gentleman,  who   fortunately   was    something  more 
than  a  mere  chiffonnier  of  caligraphic  oddities,  for  he 
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was  a  well-known  connoisseur  of  autographs    and 
old  documents.    At  a  glance  be  saw  tbeir  value,  and 
recognised  among  tlie  disjecta  membra  a  number  of 
Exchequer  Office  accounts,  signed  on  each  page  by 
Henry  VII,  with  occasional  remarks  in   the  band- 
writing  of  the  king.      As   Loddy  made  no  secret 
where  he  purchased  these  precious  documents,  our 
connoisseur  went   at  once  to   the   fishmonger,  and 
seeing  another  packet  of  the  like  folio  paper,  be 
went  inside  the   shop,  and  made  some  purchases, 
but  not  in  cumulo;  each  fish  was  bought  and  wrapped 
up  separately  in  the  old  folio  paper,  the  connoisseur 
meanwhile   holding  a  sort  of  zigzag    conversntion 
with  the  fishmonger  as  each  fish  was  wrapped  up. 
In  an  apparently  casual  way  be  said  to  Jay,  "  Have 
you  got  any  more  of  that  paper?"  pointing  to  the 
Hbacket.     To  which  Jay  answered  in  somewhat  the 
Hallowing  manner : — •*  Yes,  and  I  shall  be  mighty 
"glad  when  I  come  to  the  end  of  it ;  but  that  won't  be 
for  a  long  time  yet,  as   I  have  got  a  good  lot  of  it. 
I  had  it  from  Somerset  House;  they  advertised  ten 
ton  of  it  for  waste  paper,  and  I  bid  £7  a  ton  for  it, 
and  they  took  my  offer.     I've  got  three  tons  in  my 
stables,  and  the  other  seven  tons  they  keep  until  I 
want  it."     Our  connoisseur  at  once  offered  to  buy 
^h  sackful,  at  such  a  price  that  Jay  chuckled  with 
deliglit  at  his  bargain.     On  reaching  home,  when 
the  sack  was   delivered  our  wonder-stricken    con- 
noisseur discovers  among  the  frotwaille  a  number 
^k|f   documents    relating    to    the    charges    for    the 
^nfe  keeping  oP  prisoners  in  the  Tower  from  the 
^Bme  of  Henry  VII  to  Williani  III ;  Secret  Service 
P^cconnts  marked  with  the  "  E.  G."  of  Nell  Gwynne  ; 
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wardrobe    accounts    of    Queen     Anne;     dividen 
receipts   signed   by  Wren,    Dryden,   and   Newtoi 
After  this  our  connoisseur  was  a  frequent  visitor  t-iCiAo 
Jay,  and  the  latter,  with  a  magnanimous  compa^^E  s- 
sion   for   his    customer's  weakness   for   old    must  ^i^ty 
pieces  of  paper,  allowed  him  to  select  a  cartload  crz^of 
these   precious  documents,  which  Jay  was  glad  t«^^  to 
part  with  at  the  liberal  remuneration  given.    Newto  ^zi2)n 
and  his  dog  Diamond  could  not  have  been  wid^^Jer 
apart  in  mental   sympathy  than  Jay  and   his   cua  .«-is- 
tomer  in  the  matter  of  this  written  paper.     AmonM~TrTig 
the  treasures  rescued  were  some  of  great  histories  ^czjcal 
interest,    such    as   autogi-aph    letters    of    Cardin:  .^r^ial 
Wolsey  to  Clement  VII  on  the  subject  of  the  king^^g's 
divorce,  a  manuscript  written  by  Edward  VI,  acB-^^nd 
a  holograph  letter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  eve"^^rj 
description  of  records  of  the  country  from  the  tir^»  _me 
of  Henry  VII.     Unfortunately,  many  of  these  doc:z::^ciJ- 
ments  were  more  or  less  damaged  by  water,  as  tk^nJjej 
had  been  kept  in   the  vaults   of  Somerset  Hou  ^aKis^ 
which  sometimes  flooded  at  high  tide.    As  no  sec:r -gnjB 
can  be  kept  for  ever,  other  people  got  wind  of  tb^-     ese 

papers,  and  a  regular  raid  was   made  upon  the  fi sh- 

monger's  shop,  until  Jay's  sluggish   curiosity         ~^"? 
aroused,  and  he  began  to  suspect  that  these  despi&^ed 
papers  must  have  some  value,  and  it  is  possible        he 
might  have  heard  that  many  of  them  had  fetcK'ied 
high  prices  at   one  of  the  best  auctioneers  at      t/ie 
West  End.     At  any  rate  ho  would  sell  no  more,  £:»nrf 
reserved  the  rest  for  himself,  wrapping  his  fisla    m 
newspapers  of  the  day  instead  of  Exchequer  accoin^^j? 
and  dividend  receipts.     The  affair  was  soon  noised 
abroad.     Of  course  there  was  a   great   hubbub— 
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some  one  was  to  blame  !  aud  tbo  usual  indignant 
expletives  about  the  sharaefiil  act  of  Vandalism, 
&c.,were  expended.  Soon  it  reached  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  tbc  parliamentary  raind  was  sbockod 
at  the  idea  that  State  papers,  national  muniments, 
Secret  Service  accounts,  &c.,  were  being  sold  by 
auction  and  in  the  open  market.  A  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  Inquiry  was  instituted — the  very 
best  thing  that  could  be  done  to  shield  the  perpe- 
trator of  this  act  of  folly,  for  the  inquiry  had 
hardly  begun  when  the  fickle-minded  public  was 
concerning  itself  about  some  new  sensation,  and 
Mr.  Spring  Rice,  the  minister  under  whose  authority 
some  time  before  these  papers  had  been  sold, 
escaped  with  a  slight  censure  from  the  committee. 
But  the  worst  part  of  the  story  still  remains  to  be 
told.  While  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  was  sitting, 
some  menials  of  the  baser  sort,  at  whose  instiga- 
tion wo  know  not,  went  into  the  vaults  of  Somerset 
House  and  mutilated  Jay's  reserve  of  seven  tons,  ao 
much  80  that  they  became  as  mere  waste  paper,  fit 
only  for  the  *'  accommodation  of  grocers,  candle- 
makers,  and  soap  sellers. "  "  Thus  the  whirligig  of 
time  brings  in  his  revenges."  The  dust  of  the 
noble  Alexander  stopping  a  bunghole  is  not  more 
curious  than  the  base  usages  these  letters  of  kings, 
queens,  princes,  cardinals,  nobles,  &c.,  were  sub- 
jected to.  Many  of  them  at  one  time  instinct  with 
life,  and  big  with  the  fate  of  *'  battles,  sieges,  and 
fortunes,"  whicli  once  shook  the  world — these  con- 
demned by  official  stupidity  to  the  ignoble  service 
of  the  fishmonger  aud  other  such  offices  of  con- 
tempt I     Truly  says  Schiller — 
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'*  Mit  der  Dummheit  kampfen  Gotfcer  selbst  vergebens." 
(Against  stupidity  the  gods  strive  in  vain.) 

Unfortunately  for  Jay,  what  remained  of  the 
three  tons  left  in  his  stables  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
so  that  he  reaped  very  little  benefit  from  his  trea- 
sure trove,  which  might  have  brought  him  in  several 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling. 

As  a  fitting  epilogue  to  this  curious  story  we 
may  mention  that  Jay  sold  several  thousand  pieces 
of  parchment  covered  with  writing  to  a  dealer 
named  Gurner,  who  sold  them  again  to  a  well- 
known  confectioner  in  Fleet  Street,  and  it  after- 
wards came  out  in  evidence  before  the  committee 
already  mentioned  that  these  pieces  of  parchment 
were  boiled  down  and  converted  into  jelly.  Sir 
Thomas  Brown  well  says,  **  What  time  hath  spared, 
avarice  now  consumeth — Mizraim  cures  wounds, 
and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams/' 


THORPE'S  NORTHERN  MYTHS  AND 
TRADITIONS. 

BY  ROBERT  BURBANK  HOLT,  ESQ.,  P.A.I.,  MBMBBR  OP 
COUNCIL  R.S.L. 

[Road  April  13th,  1898.] 

When  literature  is  traced  to  its  source  we  find 
only  a  mass  of  myths  and  legends  that  were  current 
among  a  primitive  people.  These  compositions  are 
mainly  metrical,  and  relate,  first,  to  bygone  men 
and  women  who  possessed  strange  endowments,  and 
whose  deeds,  magnified  by  memory,  were  lauded 
and  wondered  at.  Secondly,  they  are  concerned 
with  intangible  beings  who  interest  themselves  in 
mundane  affairs,  assume  various  forms,  and  control 
the  forces  of  nature.  Thirdly,  above  all,  are  a 
number  of  divine  despots,  who  created  the  universe, 
and  who  rule  it  in  accordance  with  their  caprices. 

At  a  later  period  we  find  a  blending  of  these 
classes,  heroes  becoming  demigods,  while  the  good 
or  bad  qualities  once  ascribed  to  mythical  beings 
are  now  regarded  as  the  attributes  of  men  who  had 
but  recently  figured  as  the  leaders  of  a  nation ;  so 
the  same  persons  are  spoken  of  as  gods  or  heroes, 
just  as  best  suits  the  incidents  that  are  being 
related.  Where  this  process  is  continued  for  many 
generations  we  ultimately  get  a  literary  conglome- 
rate, composed  of  the  relics  of  many  lives,  from 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reconstruct  the 
individualities. 
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In  no  place  are  such  traditions  more  abundant 
than  in  Scandinavia,  North  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands.  The  fantastic  weirdness  of  this  folk- 
lore attracted  that  distinguished  scliolar  Benjamin 
Thorpe,  so  he  doternaincd  to  collect  and  arrange  it. 

For  the  mythology  ho  at  first  intended  to  trans- 
late the  '  Asalaer  '  (or  God-lore)  of  Professor  N.  M. 
Peterson,  of  Copenhagen,  but  he  found  this  work 
too  concise  to  maintain  an  interest  in  the  narrative. 
So  while  following  the  Professor's  plan,  he  tran- 
scribed the  Eddas,  or  cosmic  myths,  in  full,  ai^<i 
continued  his  labours  till  he  had  amassed  sufficient 
material  to  compose  three  most  interesting  volupJ^- 

In  old  Norse  Edda  means  great-grandmother,  a-^i^ 
the  us©  of  this  term  indicates  the  great  reverenct?i^' 
which  this  ancient  lore  was  held  by  the  Norsem*^!^- 
Mallet  classes  the  Eddaic  poems  as  follows : 

1.  Mythic  cosmogonie,    the   Voluspa,    the   Va^' 
tlirudnis-mal,  the  Volu  or  Vulospa. 

2.  Mythic  ethnologic,  the  Kigs-mal. 

3.  Eddaic,  the  Hava-mal. 

4.  Mythological,  the  Veglanis-Kvida,  the  F<=> 
skirnis,  the  Harbards-ljod,  the  Thryras-kvida,      "^^ 
Hymis-kvida,  the  iEgis-drekka. 

5.  The  Mythic  heroic,  the  Volundar-kvida. 
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6.  Miscellaneous,   the   Hrafna*gladur,    the  I 
svinns-mal,  the  Hyndlu-ljud,  the  Grau-gladur, 
Alvis-mal,    the    Soear-ljod. — Northern  Antiqui 
p.  302. 

The  prose  or  Younger  Edda  is  generally  ascri 
to  Snorri  Sturlasou,  who  was  born  of  a  distingui^^^''^' 
Icelandic  family  a.d.  1178 ;  the  others  are  of  a  iii^c^" 
earlier  date. 
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From  these  we  learn  that,  according  to  ilie  Norse 
cosmogony,  in  the  beginning  there  was  a  Northern 
World  called  Niflheim  (or  the  abode  of  mist),  in 
the  middle  of  which  was  a  well  called  Hvergelmir 
(the  bubbling,  roaring  kettle  or  spring),  from  which 
flowed  twelve  rivers.  In  the  South  was  Muspellheim, 
a  hot  and  radiant  world,  the  boundary  of  which 
was  guarded  by  Surt  with  a  flaming  sword.  Surt 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  mysterious  beings 
in  Norse  theogony.  His  name  has  been  identified 
with  Swart,  and  signifies  browned  by  fire.  Thorpe 
does  not  consider  him  to  be  the  god  who  sends 
forth  heat,  but  a  higher  being,  the  Ineffable,  who 
was  before  all  worlds,  the  Almighty,  whose  will 
manifested  itself  in  creation,  and  who  will  ulti- 
mately call  all  things  to  himself.  This,  however, 
seems  to  be  his  higher  aspect,  while  his  manifested 
entity  is  the  guardian  of  Muspellheim. 

The   rivers   which    flowed    from   Niflheim    were 
Jailed  Elivugar  ("  el  "  moaning  storm,  rain,  or  sleet ; 
and  "  vagr,"  a  wave  or  stream).     Their  cold  poi- 
sonous waters  hardened  into  ice,  which  piled  up  in  a 
place  which  faced  the  north,  and  was  called  Cjinnun- 
ja-gap,  a  name  which  means  the  abyss  of  abysses. 

But  the  heat  from  Muspellheim  reached  Oinnunga- 
gap,  so  the  ice  melted  and  droj)ped  ;  then,  "throuj^h 
his  power  who  sent  the  heat,*'  tho  <lropH  received 
life,  and  a  human  form  was  produced.  TIuh  woa 
Yrair,  the  progenitor  of  the  frost  giuntft.  **  He  waft 
not  a  god,  but  evil,  like  all  his  race."  Thin  name  ift 
variously  derived  from  Omr,  Ymr,  and  Atymjn. 
fllr.  Thorpe  says  it  signifieH  noiny,  whistling,  blus- 
tering, but  adds  that  it  wan  iidod  tu  donoto  the 
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primeval  cliaos,  out  of  which  gross  forms  were 
evolved,  who  were  termed  frost  giants.  Mr.  Thorpe 
identifies  these  with  icebergs,  but  this  can  hardly 
be  in  every  case,  for  they  are  constantly  spoken  of 
fis  huge  beings,  possessed  of  semi-human  attri- 
butes; so  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  associating  them 
with  a  prehistoric  race,  who  ultimately  acquired  a 
low  type  of  anthropic  form.  Ymir  was  also  called 
Aurgolmir,  "aur  *'  meaning  the  oldest  material  sub- 
stance, and  also  mud  or  clay. 

Meantime  Surt  had  called  into  existence  a  won- 
derful cow  named  Adhulma  (meaning  the  nourishing 
principle),  from  whose  udder  flowed  four  streams 
of  milk,  which  nourished  the  giant  Ymir. 

Up  to  this  point,  therefore,  Surt,  Ymir,  and 
Adhulma  were  the  only  beings  who  existed,  the 
antitype  of  Surt  being  their  subjective  antecedent. 
So  wo  may  regard  Deity,  Chaos,  and  All-mother  as 
the  first  Norse  trinitjr. 

But  Ymir  slept,  and  by  his  sweat  engendered  a 
woman  who  proceeded  from  under  his  left  arm, 
while  one  of  his  feet  begat  a  son  by  the  other. 

Then  we  are  told  that  "  the  cow  licked  the  frost- 
covered  stones  that  were  salt."  Those  stones  are  said 
to  connote  the  animating  principle  ;  consequently,  in 
Adhulma,  provision  was  made  for  sustaining  physical 
life  before  any  form  of  it  was  evolved.  Towards 
evening  of  the  first  day  there  came  forth  from  the 
*'  salt  stones  "  what  is  called  tlie  hair  of  a  man,  but 
by  this  is  really  meant  the  first  growing  plant. 
Adhulma  resumed  her  licking,  and  the  second  dav 
a  head  (i.  e.  the  abode  of  thought)  appeared.  This 
is  very  curious,  for  thought  is  said  to  be  produced 
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before  those  who  are  to  think,  but  in  all  cases  these 
old  pliilosophers  made  a  subjective  precede  an  ob- 
jective state,  and  derived  the  one  from  the  other. 

^B    At  the  end  of  the  third  day  an  entire  man  was 

^aisclosed.  He  was  called  Buri  (the  producer),  and 
appears  to  have  been  an  hermaphrodite-  His  son 
Bor  (the  produced)  married  Bestla,  a  daughter  of 
the  giant  Bolthoru,  and  they  had  three  sons,  Odin, 
Vili,  and  Ve,  whom  Mr.  Thorpe  identifies  with 
mind,  will,  and  holiness.    These  brothers  were  goda 

_^(the  second  trinity),  who  created  heaven  and  earth. 

IP  We  see,  therefore,  that  Northern  cosmogony  was 
essentially  identical  with  that  of  all  other  nations. 
It  commences  with  an  abyss  or  void  in  which  evolu- 
tion begins  by  the  interaction  of  two  opposite  but 
correlated  principles,  heat  and  cold  being  the  local 
formulation  of  the  idea  which  Pythagoras  expressed 
by  light  and  darkness,  the  Hindoos  by  male  and 
female,  the  Chinese  by  odd  and  even,  and  which 
philosophers  now  call  positive  and  negative. 

This  anti-cosmic  abyss  was  conceived  &s  a  state 
in  which  all  that  now  is  was  existent  only  as  a 
possibility.  So  when  the  Eddas,  i.e.  groat-grand- 
mothers, speak  of  stones,  frost,  north,  south,  &c., 
such   language   must  be  regarded   only  as  an   en- 

^deavour  of  profound  thinkers   to  express   in   the 

^hrernacular  what,  according  to  their  philosophy, 
subjective  antitypes  might  be  to  facultios  and 
things  which  had  afterwards  attained  an  objective 
embodiment. 

'  Hitherto  the  primordial  divine  raoo  Mem  to  have 
been  regarded  as  pttrely  spiritoaJ  cntitif^,  and  their 
offspring  first  acquired  physical  forms  when  Bdr 
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married  a  giantess, — that  is  when  wLat  we  term 
spirit  and  matter  were  indissoUibly  united.  From 
this  union  sprang  the  world  creators. 

When  Odin,  Vili,  and  Ve  were  born,  their  first  act 
was  iro  slay  the  giant  Ymir.  Wlien  this  was  done, 
the  hlood  which  ran  from  his  wounds  occasioned 
such  a  flood  that  all  the  frost  giants  were  drowned 
in  it  except  Borgebnir,  who,  with  his  wife,  escaped 
on  a  chest  and  continued  the  race  of  frost  giants. 

Odin,  Vili,  and  Ve  carried  Ymir's  body  to 
Ginnunga-gap,  and  of  it  formed  the  earth.  "  His 
blood  became  the  seas  and  waters ;  his  bones  the 
mountains ;  his  teeth  and  bone  fragments  the  stones 
and  pebbles.  Of  his  skull  they  formed  the  heaven, 
and  set  it  over  the  earth.  It  had  four  regions,  each 
of  which  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a  dwarf. 
Their  names  were  Austri,  Vestri,  Northri,  and 
Suthri.  Of  his  brain  they  made  the  heavy  clouds; 
of  his  hair  they  formed  the  vegetable  kingdom  ; 
and  of  his  eyebrows  a  wall  of  defence  round  Mid- 
gard  to  shut  out  the  giants.  They  took  the  sparks 
and  glowing  cinders  that  were  cast  out  of  Mus- 
pellhcim,  and  set  them  in  the  skull  to  ilhime  both 
heaven  and  earth.'* 

Then  came  the  birth  of  Day  and  Night,  the  first 
being  of  the  ^sir  race,  the  second  of  the  giant 
race.  All-Father  gave  them  two  horses  and  two 
cars,  and  bade  them  ride  round  the  earth  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Night  rides  first,  and  his  horse, 
Hrimfaxi,  bedews  the  earth  with  the  drops  that 
fall  from  his  bit.  Day  follows,  and  her  horse,  Skin- 
faxi,  has  a  radiant  mane,  from  which  beams  of  light 
stream  forth  continually. 
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The  drivers  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  cars  are  said 
to  be  the  daughter  and  son  of  Mundilfori,  who  on 
account  of  their  beauty  called  the  daughter  Sol  and 
the  boy  Mani,  His  presumption  offended  the  gods, 
who  in  their  anger  took  the  children  from  him,  and 
appointed  Sol  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  Sun,  and 
Mani  to  drive  the  Moon  car.  This  may  account  for 
the  Sun  being  always  spoken  of  by  Norsemen  as 
feminine  and  the  Moon  as  masculine,  the  sex  repre- 
sentingr  that  of  the  charioteer. 

The  Eddas  give  many  details  of  the  lives  of  this 
pair,  who,  in  spite  of  their  constant  occupation, 
manage  to  marry,  Sol  by  her  second  husband, 
Anar,  becoming  the  mother  of  Earth.  They  also 
speak  of  two  Tvolves,  Skiill,  who  constantly  follow 
and  endeavour  to  devour  Sol,  while  Hati  as 
persistently  endeavours  to  make  an  end  of  Mani. 
They  also  mention  Odin's  ravens,  Hugin  and 
Munin,  which  he  sends  forth  to  get  intelligence, 
and  who  on  their  return  sit  on  his  shoulders  and 
whisper  to  him  what  they  have  seen  and  heard  in 
various  parts  of  the  earth. 

The  first  race  of  physical  raan  were  the  dwarfs. 
They  were  originally  maggots,  bred  in  the  carcass 
of  Ymir,  and  on  whom  the  gods  afterwards  be- 
stowed understanding  and  man-like  bodies.  Dwarfs 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  having  the  height  of  a 
child  four  years  old,  and  sometimes  as  being  only 
two  spans  high.  They  dwell  in  the  earth  and  have 
a  great  knowledge  of  metals,  the  weapons  forged 
by  them  being  held  in  high  esteem.  Their  women 
are  great  spinners  and  weavers. 

Our  race  came  into  being  in  this  way.     *'  Three 


rnigbtj  benevolent  gods,  Odin,  Hoenir,  and  Lodur, 
were  travelling  tocretliei",  and  found  Ask  (asb)  and 
Embia  (elm).  Those  trees  bad  nc+ither  spirit,  sense, 
blood,  power  of  motion,  nor  fair  colour.  Odin  gave 
them  spirit,  Hoenir  sense,  and  Lodur  blood  and 
fair  colour." 

The  younger  or  prose  Edda  gives  rather  a  dif- 
ferent version,  and  says  it  was  Odin,  Vili,  and  Ve 
who,  walking  on  the  sea-shore,  found  two  trees  and 
made  men  of  them.  Odin  gave  spirit  and  life,  Vili 
understanding  and  power  of  motion ;  while  Ve 
bestowed  a  fair  aspect,  speech,  hearing,  and  sight. 
From  this  pair  the  whole  human  race  is  descended, 
and  Midgard,  the  middlemost  part  of  the  earth,  was 
assigned  to  them  as  a  dwelling-place. 

The  earth  is  said  to  be  a  ronnd  plain  surrounded 
by  a  deep  ocean,  on  the  borders  of  which  dwell  the 
giants.  In  the  centre  and  highest  part  is  Asgard, 
where  the  gods  reside.  The  term  used  when 
speaking  of  deities  is  JEsir,  the  root  of  which  is 
the  Sanscrit  "as"  (to  be,  or  to  exist).  It  is  the 
same  as  the  Latin  "  ens."  The  ^sir  have  three 
halls,  the  largest  and  noblest  being  Griadsheim ;  the 
second,  which  was  built  by  Odin  at  the  beginning 
of  time,  is  called  Valaskijilf,  It  is  roofed  with 
silver,  and  in  it  is  the  wondrous  throne  from  which 
All-father  overlooks  all  worlds.  These  two  halls 
will  be  destroyed  when  the  giants  assail  the  gods. 

But   at  the  south  end   of  Asgard  is  Gimli,  the 
fairest  of  all  and  brighter  than  the  sun.     This  hall 
will  stand  when  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,, 
and  be  the  abode  of  good  and  upright  meu  through^ 
all  eternity. 
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The  Eddaa  discuss  a  groat  many  raoro  interest- 
g  matters.  Tbey  speak  of  a  number  of  god- 
sses  and  inferior  deities,  of  iiorns,  elves,  dwarfs, 
ints,  &c.  Of  Bifrost,  known  to  mortals  as  tli© 
inbow,  but  which  is  really  a  bridge  over  which 
?  Celestials  ride  whenever  they  visit  our  earth. 

the  ash,  Yggdrasil,  that  sustains  the  world,  and 
ose  branches  tower  over  both  earth  and  heaven. 
ider  one  of  its  roots  is  the  abode  of  Hoi,  the 
idess  of  the  dead ;  under  the  second  is  the  well 
1  abode  of  the  norns  or  fates,  and  beneath  the 
►t  is  the  well  of  wisdom  and  genius,  guarded  by 
oair  (who  probably  personifies  the  priesthood). 
in  once  carae  and  craved  a  draught  from  this 
II,  but  he  was  obliged  to  purchase  the  favour  by 
I  sacrifice  of  one  of  hia  eyes  (possibly  his  secular 
'ception). 
Peyser  tells  us  that  Yggdrasil  is  the  emblem  of 

living  nature.  Ygg  is  one  of  Odin's  names, 
i  **  drasill "  means  to  bear  ;  so  living  nature  was 
;arded  as  moved  and  ruled  by  the  divine  power, 
ich  bears  the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  soul  does 
the  body.  On  the  tree's  top  sits  an  eagle,  the 
blem  of  spirit  or  life;  at  its  root  lies  Nidhogg, 


>  serpent  of  darkness  and  death,  and  tlie  squirrel 
tatusk  runs  up  and  down  the  trunk  carrying 
icorous  words  between  the  eagle  and  the  ser- 
it-  This  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  contending 
.vers  move  in  nature,  and  malice  disturbs  the 
Lee  of  human  life. — Relig.  Forfnin.j  pp.  24,  25. 
rhen  there  is  Baldier  the  good,  who  came  to  so 
timely  an  end ;  Thor,  whose  hammer  always 
s  to  his  hand,  however  far  he  may  hurl  it; 
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Bragi,  fcbo  master  of  wisdom  aud  eloquence ;  Heim- 
dall,  the  watchman  of  the  gods,  who  needs  less  sleep 
than  a  bird,  and  whose  senses  are  so  acute  that  he 
can  see  by  night  or  day  for  a  hundred  miles,  and 
can  hear  grass  growing  in  the  field,  and  wool  on  a 
sheep's  back. 

The  wicked  one  is  Loki,  the  comely  but  evil- 
minded  foster-brother  of  Odin.  He  married  the 
giantess  Angurboda,  and  their  children  are  Fenrir, 
the  wolf ;  Jormungand,  the  Mi*lgard  serpent ;  and 
Hel,  the  goddess  of  the  dead.  These  are  all  at 
enmity  with  the  ^sir,  and  at  the  end  of  time  will 
come  to  assail  Asgard  in  a  ship  which  is  building  of 
dead  men's  nails.  To  delay  the  completion  of  thi 
ship  Norsemen  were  exhorted  to  pare  the  nails  o 
dying  people  as  closely  as  they  possibly  could,  to 
lessen  the  supply  of  material.  f 

Then  there  are  Odin's  maidens,  the  Valkyriur,  or 
choosers  of  those  who  are  to  bo  slain,  and  a  host  o£^ 
other  beings  far  too  numerous  even  to  mention.        ™ 

Men  who  fall  in  fight  become  Einhcriar,  or  chosen 
heroes,  and  dwell  in  Odin's  Valhall.  Every  room- 
ing they  ride  forth  to  fight  and  slay  each  other, 
but  always  return  quite  sound  at  meal-time. 

Snelirimnir,  a  wonderful  hog,  provides  them  with 
flesh ;  he  is  boiled  by  the  cook,  Andhrimnir,  an 
eaten  up  every  day,  but  becomes  whole  again  everjri 
evening. 

The  goat,  Ileidrun,  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  Lcrad,  aud  the  honey-dew  on  them  enables  it 
to  supply  the  mead  which  flows  in  unlimited 
quantities  from  its  udder.  J 

No  mention  is  made  of  bread  or  vegetables,  8» 
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tbe  Einheriar  appear  to  he  strictly  carnivorous. 
For  attendants  they  have  Odin's  maidens,  so  the 
daily  banquet  is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Odin  presides,  but  eats  nothing; 
his  portion  of  food  is  set  before  him,  but  he  gives 
it  to  his  wolves,  Geri  and  Ereki,  and  lives  solely  on 
wine. 

At  one  time  these  wild  and  intricate  myths  were 
supposed  to  bo  romantic  fabrications  of  the  Middle 
Age  monks,  but  Mr,  Thorpe  very  pertinently 
remarks  that  "  every  one  who  reads  the  Eddas 
will  at  once  perceive  that,  notwithstanding  they  are 
but  fragments,  the  concord  which  exists  between 
their  several  parts,  the  gmndeur  and  poetic  beauty 
of  which  they  in  so  many  instances  bear  the  impress, 
together  with  the  old  tongue  in  which  they  are 
written,  could  not  have  been  produced  by  ignorant 
monks." 

To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  all  monks  were 
not  ignorant;  and  secondly,  that  the  Norsemen, 
though  well  skilled  in  arms  and  possessing  con- 
siderable bardic  skill,  cared  but  little  for  literary 
pursuits;  also  that  for  a  long  time  oven  the  scalds 
and  priests  were  not  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
letters,  and  consequently  that  the  preservation  and 
transmission  of  the  Eddas  must  have  depended 
entirely  on  tbe  accuracy  of  the  memories  of  those 
who  were  entrusted  with  them.  Still,  their  having 
come  down  to  us  iu  a  language  that  was  practically 
obsolete  when  the  first  monks  arrived  in  Scandinavia 
perfectly  justifies  the  contention  of  Mr.  Thorpe. 

In  course  of  time,  however,  runes  were  invented 
by  Odin,  and  notable  events  were  recorded  in  them. 
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This  art  was  so  wonderful  that  the  ignorant  ascribed 
magic  powers  to  these  symbols,  the  priests  pan- 
dered to  their  credulity,  and  the  sale  of  runes 
became  a  very  profitable  business  to  tlioni.  Espe- 
cially were  they  engraved  on  implements  of  war, 
and  the  spirits  who  were  said  to  be  bound  by  them 
were  supposed  to  hum  in  a  peculiar  manner  when- 
ever danger  was  impending,  and  to  prevent  the 
edge  of  the  weapon  being  blunted  either  by  witch- 
craft or  an  evil  eye. 

When  Christian  missionaries  appeared,  and  sup- 
ported the  new  faith  by  the  testimony  of  their 
Scriptures,  a  religion  which  had  no  sacred  books 
to  appeal  to  was  at  a  manifest  disadvantage.  It 
seems,  then,  not  improbable  that  iu  this  emergency 
the  priests  of  the  old  faith  allowed  certain  portions 
of  their  ^sir-laer  to  be  written  in  the  characters 
with  which  they  were  familiar,  and  that  some  of 
these  arc  the  fragments  which  are  known  to  us 
as  the  Eddas. 

Naturally  they  would  withhold  or  disguise  every- 
thing that  could  reveal  their  professional  secrets  to 
the  multitude,  just  as  St.  John  did  when  writing 
his  Revelation.  In  both  cases  the  symbolism  is 
clear  enough  to  the  initiated,  but  to  ail  others  the 
text  is  a  fantastic  panorama,  in  which  gods,  mon- 
sters, and  wonder-workers  excite  our  imagination 
but  baffle  our  curiosity. 

Somehow  the  notion  arose  that  Thor  was  identical 
with  Jesus.  The  Norse  god  hurling  his  hammer 
at  Jormuugand  was  supposed  to  prefigure  Christ 
bruising  the  serpent's  head,  while  Ragnaixiok  might 
well  be   considered  as  a  counterpart  of   the  final 
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conflagration.  Then  the  first  day  of  tho  week, 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  Norse  sun-god,  became 
the  Lord's  day  of  the  Christians ;  the  moon,  Tiw  or 
Ty  (the  Scandinavian  Mars),  Woden,  Thor,  and 
Frigga  gave  names  to  other  five  days  of  the  week, 
showing  that  the  old  faith  was  still  the  domiuaut 
force  in  social  matters. 

To  these  surmises  Mr.  Thorpe  replies  that  "  such 
opinions  can  only  have  arisen  out  of  a  blind  pre- 
dilection for  antiquity,  because  when  we    abstract 
the  religious  element  which  is  common  to  all  faiths, 
and  the  descriptions  of  the  destruction  of  the  world 
which  are  spread  over  the  whole  globe,  we  find  in 
ttie  Northern  mythology  not  one  trace  of  that  which 
constitutes    the    essential   of   Christianity,  and  the 
accidental   resemblance   vanishes   on   every   closer 
consideration." 

Besides,  these  seeming  correspondences  are  to  be 

found  in  the  Voluspa,  the  oldest  Edda,  which  Mons. 

]VXallet  assorts  was  composed  long  before  the  name 

of  Christianity  was  known  in  the  North.     We  are, 

tlierefore,  fully  warranted  in  believing  that  neither 

faith  was  derived  from  the  other. 

ilons.  Mallet  further  says  that  only  in  the 
tbeogony  of  the  Chaldees  does  be  find  any  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  Eddas ;  and  he  instances 
Kerosua,  who  informs  us  that  this  people  believed 
tbat  in  the  beginning  there  was  only  water  (the 
female  principle)  and  darkness ;  that  in  these  were 
divers  monstrous  animals,  different  in  form  and 
^'2e,  which  were  all  represented  in  the  temple  of 
^<-'l  ;  that  a  female  named  Oniorca  was  the  mistress 
^^  tlie  universe ;  that  the  god  Bel  put  to  death  all 
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these   monsters,  destroyed   Omorca,  and   dividii 
her  in  two,  formed  the  earth  of  one   half  of  h 
and   the   heavens   out   of    the   other    half;    while 
another  tradition  says  that  men  were  formed  out  of 
her  head. 

There  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  ^ 
this  myth  and  that  of  Ymir,  though  in  one  case  the 
victim  is  a  giant,  in  the  other  a  semi-divine  queen, 
and  they  doubtless  have  the  same  meaning  in  uni- 
versal cosmogony. 

Mr.  Thorpe  is  of  opinion  that  '*  the  mythology 
of  the  North  records  the  ideas  of  an  uncultivated 
people  with  reference  to  the  relation  between  the 
divine  and  tlie  worldly  expressed  in  images  intel- 
ligible to  the  infant  understanding.'* 

In  this  he  seems  rather  to  underrate  the  mental 
capacity  and  knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian  priest- 
hood. 

We  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  concluding   that, 
when    they   speak   of  men   and  women  being   de- 
scended from  the  ash  and  elm,  they  really  meant 
that   our   first   parents  were    transmogrified  trees. 
Why,  not  fifty  years    ago    children's    inconvenient 
curiosity   was   baffled    by  the   assertion  that   girls       i 
were  dug  out  of  a  parsley  bed  and  boys  out  of  a  | 
nettle  bed.     And    it  seems   just  as   reasonable    to 
impute  ignorance  to  these  assertors  as  to  suppose  M 
that  the  old  philosopliical  students  of  nature  had  ^ 
no  better  knowledge  than  tluit  which  they  deemed  ^ 
it  expedient   to  reveal.     If  we  had    but   the   keys  f 
which  would  unlock  their  treasure-houses  we  should 
probably  find  that  the  terms  used  were  only  sym- 
bols whose  dark  side  batEed  vulgar  curiosity,  while 
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lat  turned  towards  the  initiated  was  fall  of  light 
and  meaniog  to  them. 

^k  As  an  illustration,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Loki 
means  fire  or  flame.  When,  therefore,  they  call 
Loki  the  son  of  the  higher  Odin,  as  he,  in  one 
aspect,  was  the  sim-god,  they  are  covertly  assorting 
that  fire  is  ultimately  derivable  from  the  sun,  just  as 
Huxley  did  when  he  called  coul  *'  bottled  sunshine." 
So  when  we  find  that  the  wise  men  of  the  North 
had  not  only  typified  the  creation  of  man  quite  as 
intelligently  as  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  but,  like 
them,  had  also  imagined  the   generation  of  anti- 

^ban  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  anti-goda 
existed ;  nay,  had  oven  endeavoured  to  conceive  a 
prior  state  in  which  the  non-existent  became  a  con- 
scious intelligence,  surely  we  should  not  be  too 
hasty  in  assuming  tlmfc  their  knowledge  was  far 
inferior  to  our  own,  because  the  form  in  which 
they  expressed  themselves  was  more  poetical  than 
that  to  which  we  are  accustomed  as  the  language 
of  philosophers  whose  theogony  culminates  in  the 
unknowable. 

IL^  Of  course  their  symbolism  was  taken  from  their 

Surroundings.  The  lotus,  the  elephant,  and  the 
tortoise  would  have  Ijeen  names  without  meaning 
to  a  people  who  for  many  geuei-ations  had  in- 
habited the  borders  of  the  Baltic,  even  if  in  early 
days  they  had  such  terms  in  their  vocabulary. 
But  icebergs,  the  children  of  snow,  heat,  and  frost, 
wore  embodiments  of  ruthless,  irresistible  power, 
and  when  personified  were  in  one  aspect  the  dreaded 
frost-giants  that  the  beneficent  sun-god  ever  com- 
bated on  their  behalf,  but  could  never  entirely  over- 
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conic ;  and  may  not  Ragnarock  be  the  anticipation 
of  a  repetition  of  the  gi'eat  catastrophe  which  befell 
the  North  when  the  ice-cap  overwhelmed  the  fair 
lands  which  once  enjoyed  a  semi-tropical  climate, 
and  the  mumory  of  whose  fate  was  still  preserved 
by  tradition  ? 

Odin,  as  All-father  and  universal  ruler,  is  a 
manifold  being.  He  is  the  world's  creator,  the 
father  of  time,  the  lord  of  gods,  men,  and  all  nature, 
the  god  of  heaven,  the  king  of  the  year,  the  god  of 
war,  and  the  giver  of  victory.  He  pervades  heaven 
and  earth,  but  at  the  same  time  allies  himself  with 
the  giants  and  powers  of  the  deep  as  the  spirit  who 
is  all  in  all.  His  sons  are  part  of  his  essence,  and 
proceed  from  all  his  aspects.  He  is  depicted  as  a 
tall,  one-eyed  old  man  with  a  long  beard.  He  wears 
a  broad-brimmed  hat,  a  wide  blue  or  variegat-ed 
rough  cloak,  and  has  a  spear  (Gungnir)  in  his  hand 
and  a  ring  (Draiipnis)  on  his  ai*m.  Two  ravens  sit 
on  his  shoulders  and  two  wolves  lie  at  his  feet,  while 
Charles's  wain  rolls  above  his  head  as  he  sits  on  a 
high  seat,  whence  he  sees  over  the  whole  world. 
Though  a  god  he  has  many  human  characteristics, 
and  a  certain  chieftain  who,  according  to  tradition, 
had  led  the  people  from  a  southern  country  was 
reputed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  this  deity. 

Both  Odin  and  the  ^sir  who  dwelt  with  him 
had  many  frailties,  and  cunning  seems  to  have  been 
highly  esteemed  by  them. 

A  curious  instance  of  this  is  given  in  their  treat- 
ment of  Fourir,  the  wolf,  whose  parents  were  Loki 
and  the  giantess  Angurboda  (the  boder  of  sorrow). 

As  there  was  a  prediction  that  the  wolf,  the  Mid- 
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gard  serpent,  and  the  goddess  of  death  would  cause 
great  calamity,  All-father  had  them  brought  from 
Jotunheim. 

The  serpent  was  cast  into  the  deep  ocean,  and 
became  so  big  that  it  encircled  the  earth  and  took 
its  tail  into  its  mouth,  Hel  was  cast  intoNiflheira, 
but  the  wolf  was  brought  up  among  the^sii\  He 
was  so  fierce  that  only  Ty  (the  Scandinavian  Mars) 

Hlurst  feed  him,  and  at  last  the  gods  lived  in  con- 
stant fear  of  him. 

They  therefore  had  Loeding  (a  very  strong  chain) 
made,  and  suggested  to  the  wolf  that  he  should  try 
his  strength  upon  it.  Fenrir  allowed  them  to  bind 
him  as  they  pleased,  and  then,  by  simply  stretching 
himself,  broke  it  asunder.  The  gods  then  made  a 
much  stronger  chain,  and  told  the  wolf  that  he 
would  be  greatly  renowned  if  so  stroug  a  bond  could 
not  confine  him. 

H  Fenrir  eyed  the  chain  very  suspiciously, but,having 
a  great  desire  to  win  renown,  at  last  he  allowed 
them  to  bind  him  with  it.  When  the  ^sir  had 
fastened  him  as  securely  as  they  could  the  wolf 
shook  liiraself,  kicked  and  dashed  about  so  furiously, 
that  the  links  burst  asunder,  and  he  was  free 
aofain. 

The  ^sir  being  now  at  their  wits'  end,  they 
sent  Skiniir  (Frey*s  messenger)  to  the  dwarfs  who 
dwell  in  Svart-Alfheim.  These  being  possessed  of 
superior  skill  made  Gleipnir  a  chain  which  is  com- 
posed of  six  materials — viz.  the  sound  of  a  cat's 
footsteps,  a  woman's  beard,  the  roots  of  a  moun- 
tain, the  great  bear's  sinews,  a  fish's  breath,  and  a 
bird's  spittle- 
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Taking  the  wolf  with  them  the  gods  went  to  the 


isle 


Ljngvi,  in  the  Lake  Amsvartnir. 

They  showed  Fenrir  the  bond,  which  was  as  sofl 
and  supple  as  a  silk  cord,  told  him  it  was  stronger 
than  it  seemed,  and  asked  if  he  could  break  it.  ■ 

The  wolf  answered   that  there  did  not  seem  to  ™ 
him  any  honour  in   breaking  so  slender  a  thread, 
and  told  them  to  do  it  themselves. 

Each  tried  in  turn,  but  all  failed. 

Then  Fenrir  said  some  cunning  and  deception' 
must  have  been  employed  in  making  it  appear  so 
slight,  and  vowed  that  it  should  never  come  on  hisj 
feet. 

But  the  ^sir  taunted  him,  and   said,  *•  surely 
he  could  break  a  silken  cord  when   he  had  already 
snapt   asunder   such    strong  bonds   of  iron ;"  and_ 
added,  '*  Even  if  thou  canst  not  break  it,  thou  hast^ 
nothing   to    fear   from   us,    for   we  shall  instantly 
release  thee." 

The  wolf  answered,  *'  If  ye  bind  me  so  fast  tha 
I  cannot  free  myself  again,  I  am   well  convinced 
that  I  shall  wait  long  to  be  released  by  you  1     I 
am,  therefore,  not  at  all  desirous  to  let  the  cord  hem 
fastened  on  me.      But  rather  than   that    ye  shall 
accuse  me  of  want  of  courage,  let  one  of  you  place 
his  hand   in  my  mouth  as  a  pledge  that  there  is  n 
guile  in  the  case." 

The  gods  looked  at  one  another,  but  not  one 
would  run  the  risk.  At  last  Ty  consented,  and 
placed  his  right  hand  witln'n  the  jaws  of  the  wolf,     h 

Wlien   Fenrir  was  bound  lie  began  to  struggle^^ 
but  the  more  he  strove  to  get  loose  the  more  tightly 
did  the  cord  bind  hira.     Hereat  they  all  set  up  a 
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laugli,  except  Ty,  who  lost  his  hand  through  his 
rashness. 

The  ^sir  then  fastened  their  captive  to  a  huge 
rock,  and  there  he  will  remain  till  Ragnanick.  In 
Lis  yawning  mouth  thej  stuck  a  sword ;  the  hilt 
was  driven  into  his  lower  jaw,  while  the  point  pene- 
trated the  upper  one.  He  howls  constantly,  and 
the  foam  that  issues  from  his  mouth  forms  the 
xiver  Von. 

Now  if  the  Norse  gods,  as  thus  depicted,  are  to 
\>e  regarded  as  typical  of  Norse  manhood,  it  is 
impossible  to  retain  a  very  high  estimation  of  it. 
These  model  beings  possess  very  limited  powers, 
sind  manifest  inferior  intelligence,  while  both  their 
xnorality  and  courage  are  very  questionable.  They 
a'emind  us  of  a  crowd  of  stolid  boors  who,  scared  by 
«i  savage  dog,  use  lying  blandishments  while  they 
atre  plotting  to  ensnare  him.  Twice  they  fail  igno- 
xniniously,  and  when,  by  counsel  wiser  than  their 
own,  the  poor  beast  is  at  their  mercy,  they  forth- 
~with  give  vent  to  their  brutality,  and  torture  the 
oaptive  that  affrighted  them  when  free.  Still  even 
in  so  revolting  a  story  the  priests  have  expounded 
»  profound  doctrine,  for  both  Fenrir  and  Ty  are 
safe  from  evil  till  of  their  own  free  will  they  have 
<;ourted  peril  in  order  to  gratify  their  vanity. 

The  Eddas  relate  another  incident  which  well 
illustrates  the  stupid  and  savage  frivolity  of  tho 
t,imes.  Baldur  the  good  was  esteemed  the  best  of 
the  ^sir.  Frigg,  his  mother,  had  exacted  an  oath 
Irom  fire,  water,  iron,  and  all  kinds  of  metal,  stone, 
earth,  trees,  diseases,  beasts,  birds,  and  snakes,  that 
none  of  them  would  harm  her  son.     Believing  him- 
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self  to  be  quite  safe,  Baldiir  was  accustomed  to 
stand  fortli  that  the  iEsir  might  practise  archer 
upon  liim,  or  pelt  liim  with  stones,  &c.,  just  as  they 
thought  tit. 

Unfortunately  Frigg  liad  overlooked  mistletoe, 
and  Loki,  having  ascertained  this,  got  Hod,  a  blind 
god,  to  throw  a  sprig  of  it  at  Baldur,  and  guided 
his  haud  while  so  doing,  with  tlie  result  that  the' 
wisest,  most  eloquent,  most  beautiful,  and  most 
amiable  of  Odin's  sons  was  slain.  Here  asraiu  we 
see  the  victim's  fate  resulted  from  his  own  consentj 
to  an  act  of  folly. 

Like  other  solar  deities,  Odin  had  twelve  special 
natnea — Herran,  Nikar,  Nikuz,  Fiolnir,  Oski,  Omi,_ 
Bitlundi,  Svidor,  Sviprir,  Viprir,  and  Jalag.     Each| 
of  these  aspects  was  regarded  as  a  distinct  person- 
ality, and  was  probably  identified  with  a   month. 
Ho  was  also  called  Draucadrottin  (lord  of  spectres), 
and  was  a  great  magician,  for  we  are  told  that  bia 
body  would  lie  as  dead  while  he,  in  the  form  of  ai 
bird,  beast,  fish,  or  serpent,  would  pass  into  other 
lands.  M 

But  beyond  all  those  there  was   a  subtler  and " 
grander  All-father,  whose  essence  was  the  substance 
by  which   possibilities  materialise  themselves  and 
ultimately  attain    consciousness.      Carlisle    asserts 
that  Odin  or  Woden  only  means  wind  or  motion, 
and  arcrues  that  he  must  be  treated  as  an  abstrac- 
tion,  not  as  an  individuality.     But  motion  is  the     i 
one  attribute  that  we  can  ascribe  to  the  Absolute.  ■ 
Consequently   if   we   regard   energy   as    latent   or 
possible  motion,  and  force  as  active  or  opei-ativo 
motion,  we  get  the  universal  energy  manifesting  as 
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fehe  countless  forces  of  evolution,  and  bring  theo- 
gony  into  accord  with  science. 

How  far  the  old  priesthoods  realised  this  it  ia 
impossible  to  say ;  their  symbolism  effectually  hid 
the  extent  of  their  knowledge  from  the  uninitiated, 
and  we  can  only  conjecture  from  the  fragments  of 
their  lore  which  remain  that  they  were  not  alto- 
gether out  of  touch  with  modern  philosophers. 

And  now  I  will  give  a  specimen  of  Scandinavian 
joetry,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Dasent. 

The  prelude  says  that  a  man  named  Daurant  was 
in  Caithness  on  the  eve  of  Brian's  battle.  Going 
outj  he  saw  twelve  folk  riding  together  to  a  bower, 
and  there  they  were  lost  to  his  sight.  Looking 
through  a  window-slit,  he  saw  that  the  riders  were 
roraen,  and  recognised  them  as  the  Valkyries  or 
Odin's  maidens.  They  had  set  up  a  loom,  and  sang 
^as  they  wove : 

The  Woop  op  Wau, 
"  See  !  warp  is  stretched 
Por  warriors'  fall ; 
Lo  !  weft  in  loom, 
*Tis  wot  with  blood  ; 
Now  lit<ht  foreboding, 
'Neath  friends*  swift  fingers 
Our  gray  woof  waxeth 
With  war's  alarms. 
Onr  warp  blood-red. 
Our  weft  corso-blue, 

Thus  woof  is  j-woven 
With  entrails  of  men. 
This  warp  is  hard-weighted 
With  heads  of  the  slain. 
Spears,  blood-bcsprinkled, 
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For  spindles  we  use, 
Our  loom  iron-bound, 
And  arrows  our  reels  ; 
With  swords  for  our  shuttles 
This  war-woof  we  work ; 
So  weave  we,  weird  sisters. 
Our  war-winning  woof. 

"  Now  War-winner  walketh 
To  weave  in  her  turn. 
Now  Sword-swinger  steppeth. 
Now  Swift-stroke,  now  Storm  ; 
When  they  speed  the  shuttle 
How  spear-heads  shall  clash  ! 
Shields  crash,  and  helm -gnawer  * 
On  harness  bite  hard ! 

"  Wind  we,  wind  swiftly 
Our  war-winning  woof. 
Woof  erst  for  king  youthful 
Foredoomed  as  his  own ; 
Forth  now  we  will  ride. 
Then  through  the  ranks  rushing 
Be  busy  where  friends 
Blows  blithe  give  and  take. 

"  Wind  we,  wind  swiftly 
Our  war-winning  woof. 
After  that  let  us  steadfastly 
Stand  by  the  brave  king; 
Then  men  shall  mark  mournful 
Their  shields  red  with  gore. 
How  Sword- stroke  and  Spear-thrust 
Stood  stout  by  the  prince. 

"  Wind  we,  wind  swiftly 
Our  war-winning  woof ; 
When  sword-bearing  rovers 
To  banners  rush  on, 
*  The  sword  that  bites  helmets. 
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Mind,  maidens,  we  spare  not 
One  life  in  the  fray ! 
We  corse-choosing  sisters 
Have  charge  of  the  slain. 

"  Now  new-coming  nations 
That  island  shall  rule. 
Who  on  outlying  headlands 
Abode  ere  the  fight  I 
I  say  that  king  mighty 
To  death  now  is  done. 
Now  low  before  spear-point 
The  Earl  bows  his  head. 

"  Soon  over  all  freemen 
Sharp  sorrow  shall  fall, 
That  woe  to  those  warriors 
Shall  wane  never  more ; 
Our  woof  now  is  woven. 
Now  battle-field  waste. 
O'er  and  o'er  water 
War  tidings  shall  leap. 

"  Now  surely  'tis  gruesome 
To  gaze  all  around. 
When  blood-red  through  heaven 
Drives  cloud-rack  o'erhead ; 
Air  soon  shall  be  deep  hued 
With  dying  men's  blood 
When  this  our  spaedom 
Comes  speedy  to  pass. 

"  So  cheerily  chant  we 

Charms  for  the  young  king ; 
Come,  maidens,  lift  loudly 
His  war- winning  lay ; 
Let  him  who  now  listens 
Learn  well  with  his  ears. 
And  gladden  brave  swordsmen 
With  bursts  of  war's  song. 
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"  Now  mount  we  our  horses. 
Now  bare  we  our  brands, 
Now  haste  we  hard,  maidens, 
Hence  far,  far  away." 

Then  tliey  plucked  down  the  woof  and  tore  it 
asunder,  and  each  kept  wlmt  she  had  hohl  of. 

Daurani  stole  away  from  the  slit  and  went  home, 
but  the  song  remained  fixed  in  his  memory. 

Brian's  battle,  to  which  this  alludes,  was  fought 
on  a  Good  Friday  near  Dublin,  when  both  the  king 
and  Earl  Sigiu'd,  who  attacked  him,  were  slain. 

But  the  grandest  fragment  tliat  has  been  pre- 
served is  the  forecast  of  Ragnarook.  This  is  how 
it  is  given  in  Snorri's  Edda ; 

**  There  will  come  a  winter  called  Fimbul- winter,  -when  Mzx'^n 
snow  will  drift  from  every  side,  a  bard  frost  will  prevaiI,,^E.  X  I, 
and  cutting  winds  j  the  sun  will  lose  its  power.  Of  theses^  «o 
winters  three  will  follow  without  an  intervening  summer—  — «r. 
But  before  these  three  other  winters  will   come,  dnrini 
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which  there  will  be  bloodshed  throughout  the  world-  JEd. 
lirothers  shall  slay  each  other  through  covetonsnesa,  an(t»  -^^ 
no  mercy  vnW  be  found  between  parents  and  children-  m::^^' 
Then  will  great  events  take  place.  One  woU  will  swallow^*:^' *^ 
up  tlie  sun,  the  other  wolf  will  take  the  moon.  The  stan^"*-*'' 
will  vanish  from  heaven.  The  whole  earth  and  the  moon—  ^^*^  '^ 
tains  will  tremble.  The  trees  will  be  loosed  fi*om  the  soih  f  i"*' 
and  the  luountaius  will  couie  toppling  down,  and  all  fetter^"'*  ^' 
and  bonds  be  snapped  asunder.  The  wolf  Fenrir  will  brcal^ff-^^'' 
loose,  the  sea  will  burst  over  the  land,  because  Midgard'a*-^" 
serpent  writhes  with  giant  rage  and  strives  to  ^et  onr*  ^^^  * 
shore.  In  this  sea-flood  Naglfar  will  float;  Hr^m  is  the»*^*^ 
giant  named  who  will  steer  it.  The  wolf  Fenrir  will  go'Sil 
forth  with  gaping  mouth  ;  his  upper  jaw  will  touch  heaven^  ^"^  *" 
his  nether  jaw  the  earth.  If  there  were  room  he  woulci^  ^  ^" 
gape  even  more  widely;  fire  flashes  from  his  eyes  anO- 
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■trils.  Midgard's  serpent  will  blow  forth  venom,  which 
■ill  infect  the  ait*  and  waters.  He  is  moat  terrific,  and  he 
be  by  the  side  of  the  wolf.  During  this  tumult 
yen  will  be  cloven,  and  MuHpell'a  sons  ride  forth  ; 
will  ride  first,  and  both  before  and  after  him  will  be 
ing  fire.  The  gleam  of  his  good  sword  is  brighter 
an  the  sun,  but  as  they  ride  over  it  Bifiost  will  break. 
npeU'a  sons  will  proceed  to  the  plain  called  Vigrid, 
nch  is  a  hundred  uiiles  square.  There  will  also  come 
ir  and  the  Midgard  sorpenfe.  Loki  will  also  have 
,  and  Hrj^m,  and  with  them  all  the  frost  giants.  All 
viends  of  Hel  will  follow  Loki,  but  MuspelVs  sons  will 
their  own  bright  battle  order. 
*  But  when  these  events  take  place  Heimdall  will  stand 
-will  blow  with  all  his  might  the  Giallar-horn,  and 
up  every  god  to  hold  a  meeting.  Odin  will  then 
to  Mimcr's  well,  and  take  counsel  for  himself  and 
ds.  Then  will  the  ash  Yggdrasil  tremble,  and  nothing 
be  free  from  fear  in  hoavon  and  earth.  The  ^Ksir 
arm,  and  all  the  Kiuheriar,  and  go  forth  to  the  plain. 
will  rido  first,  with  his  golden  helmet  and  bright 
let,  grasping  his  spear  G-ungnir;  he  will  encounter 
^olf  Fenrir.  Thor  will  be  at  his  side,  but  may  not 
him,  as  he  will  be  fully  engaged  fighting  with  M id- 
's serpent.  Frey  will  fight  with  Snrt,  and  after  a 
conflict  fall.  The  cause  of  his  death  will  be  the  lack 
is  good  sword,  which  he  gave  to  Skirnir,  Then  will 
flog  Garra  be  loosed,  which  had  till  then  been  bound 
'e  Gnipa's  cave  ;  he  will  prove  the  greatest  misfortune, 
ill  fight  ogaiust  Ty,  and  they  will  slay  each  other. 
will  gain  glory  from  (the  slaying  of)  Midgard's 
>«nt ;  thence  he  will  walk  nine  feet,  and  then  fall  dead 

ri  the  venom  blown  on  him  by  the  serpent.     The  wolf 
swallow  Odin,  and  so  cause  his  death ;  but  immediately 
&i*  Vidar  will   come   forth,  and   step  ou  the  monster's 
)t  on  which  he  wears  his  formidable 
he  will  seize  the  wolf's  upper  jaw, 


L€r  jaw  with  the 
With  his  hi 
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and  rend  bis  month  asunder.  Loki  will  enter  into  conflict 
with  Heirodall,  and  they  will  slay  each  other.  After  aU 
thia  Surt  will  hurl  fire  over  the  earth,  and  bum  the  whole 
world." 

Whatever,  then,  we  may  think  of  the  theogony 
of  the  Norsemen,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  th< 
composers  of  these  Eddaa  were  deep  thinkers  andK^i 
men  of  very  vivid  imagination.  ^ 

They  had  also  a  strong  belief  in  an  after-death-  -^S 

for  they  speak  of  Gimli  and  other  desirable  dwell K- 

ings  which  will  defy  the  general  conflagration^  .mzi, 
and  also  of  a  hall  in  Nastrona  whose  door  faces:  -^a 
north.  Its  walls  are  formed  of  serpents  whos^»  se 
heads  are  turned  into  the  house,  and  perjurers  am&^  d 
murderers  have,  through  eternity,  to  wade  in  th^^  M 
venom  which  they  discharge. 

Mr.  Thorpe  also  deals  with  a  number  of  sagas 
in  which  are  embodied  many  strange  and  interest-^^ 
ing  traditions,  giving  very  gi'aphic  descriptions  otr 
old  Scandinavian  manners,  customs,  and  events ;  bu^'    t 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  just  mention  these^  ^i^t 
and  refer  those  who  are  interested  in  such  matter^s^W 
to  the  books  I  have  glanced  through  this  evening. 

His   interpretations   of   the   various    names   anc"^     ^ 
incidents   are   also    well  worthy  of   attention,  bui 
these,  too,   it    is    impossible  to    deal    with    in    th« 
present  paper. 


!HB  RELIGIOUS  POETRY   OF   TENNYSON. 

BY    TUE    VBN.    WfLLIAM   MACDONALD   SINCLAIR,   D.D,, 
AIICHDEACON   OF   LONDON. 

[Read  March  21st,  1898.] 

lLFRED  Tenntson,  born  in  1800  in  a  Church  of 

England  rectory,  was  about    thirty   years    of   age 

when  the  Oxford  Movement  began  to  stir  in    the 

Church   of   England,  and   to   revive   ecclesiastical 

theories  long  dormant  or  discarded ;  while  about  the 

same   time    criticism   and    philosophy,    which   had 

passed  over  to  Germany  from  England  in  the  last 

century,  were  now  returning  with  renewed  vigour, 

tio  search  the  foundations  of  belief,  to  drive  many 

into  scepticism,  and  to  widen  religious  belief,  and 

make    thought    more    tolerant.      By    the    former 

movement  he  was  influenced  only  in  his   sense  of 

the    picturesque ;    to   the    teaching   of   Coleridge, 

Maurice,   and    Kingsley    his   own   is  nearly    akin. 

Tennyson,  having  probably  the  most  representative 

mind  in   the   present  century,  and    sensitive  with 

poetic  responsiveness   to    every    wind    of  thought, 

speculation,   and   emotion,   with    a    very    firm  and 

independent  will  and  a  noble  character,  becomes  a 

figure  typical  of  the  mental  difficulties  and  struggles 

of  his  era,  and  the  positive  conclusions  at  which  he 

arrives  are  of  profound  importance  to  contemporary 

religious  belief. 
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All  through  Lis  life  bo  took  a  deep  and  even 


religi( 


Thus 


passionate  interest  in  theology  t 
we  read  in  the  Biography  that  iu  1842  "  the  new 
poems  dealt  with  an  extraordinarily  wide  range  of     M 
subjects :    chivalry,    duty,    reverence,   self-control.,^^ 
human  passion,  human  love,  the  love  of  couutry,^^3 
science,    philosophy,   simple  faith,  and  the  manjw^^ 
complex  moods  of  the  religious  nature.     *  It   wa^ass 
the  heart  of  England,'  Tvroto  Anbrey  de  Vere,  *  eveiz^Kii 
more  than  her  imagination,  that  he  made  his  own_^Eiii. 
It  was  the  humanities  and  the  truths  underlying^  jg 
them  that  he  sang ;  and  he  so  sang  them  that  an^  my 
deep-hearted  reader  was  made  to  feel  through  hiJE^is 
far-reaching    thought   that   those    humanities    ar — ::Te 
spiritual  things,  and  that  to  touch  them  is  to  touc~  ^=h 
the  garment  of  the  Divine.     Those  who  confer  s-^^o 
deep  a  benefit  cannot  but  be  remembered.'  "*     TIi^Bne 
service  of  Tennyson  to  religion  was  that,  in  an  ag^^e 
when  literature  and  philosophy  are  largely  agnosti^»-c, 
he  brought  religious    thought,  truth,   and    feelin^^g 
into  the  very  front  rank  of  the  mental  results 
the  age,  and  kept  them  there.     Our  religious  del 
to  him  is  inestimable. 

"His    creed,'' t    says    his    son   in    another    pa 
of   the    Memoir,   "  he  always   said   he   would  n- — 
formulate,   for   people  would  not  understand   hi— a 
if    he   did;   but    he    considered    that    his    poer 
expressed   the  principles  at  the  foundation  of 
faith. 

"He  thought,  with    Arthur    Hallam,    that  *  t^  I0] 

essential  feelings  of  religion  subsist  in  the  utmt:*^^ 

•  Tennyson,  "  A  Mem&lr/'  1. 189. 
t  Ibid,,  1.  308. 
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diversity  of  forms/  that  '  different  language  does 
Hot  always  imply  different  opinions,  nor  different 
opinions  any  difference  in  7'eal  faith.'  '  It  is  impos- 
sible,' ho  said,  '  to  imagine  that  the  Almiglity  will 
ask  you,  when  you  come  before  Him  in  the  next 
life,  what  your  particular  form  of  creed  was  ;  but 
the  question  will  rather  be,  *'  Have  you  been  true  to 
yourself,  and  given  iu  My  name  a  cup  of  cold  water 
to  one  of  these  little  ones  ?  "  ' 

"*  This  is  a  terrible  age  of  unfaitli,'  be  would  say; 
*I  hate  utter  unfaith;  I  cannot  endure  that  men 
should  sacrifice  everything  at  the  cold  altar  of  what 
I'W^itli  their  imperfect  knowledge  they  choose  to  call 
i*utli  and  reason.  One  can  easily  lose  all  belief 
through  giving  up  the  continual  thought  and  care 
oi*  spiritual  things.'  " 

And  again  :  '  In  this  vale  of  Time  the  hills  of 
*-  line  often  shut  out  the  mountains  of  Eternity.'  " 

The  Bishop  of  Ripou  wrote  of  him,  *'  With  those 
p  to  are  impatient  of  all  spiritual  truth  lie  had  no 
^tnpathy  whatever;  but  he  had  a  sympathy  with 
piose  who  were  impatient  of  the  formal  statement 
1^^  truth,  only  because  he  felt  that  all  formal  state- 
F*Giits  of  truth  nriist  of  necessity  fall  below  the 
&^eatness  and  the  graudeur  of  the  truth  itself. 
pHere  is  a  reverent  impatience  of  forms,  and  there 
N  an  irreverent  impatience  of  them.  An  irreverent 
'*^  patience  of  formal  dogma  means  impatience  of 
^*1  spiritual  truth ;  but  a  reverent  impatience  of 
*^i*iTial  dogma  may  bo  but  the  expression  of  the 
^^eliug  that  the  truth  must  be  larger,  purer,  nobler, 
^Qati  any  mere  human  expression  or  definition  of  it. 
''^ith  this  latter  attitude  of  mind  he  had  sympathy, 
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and  he  expressed  that  sympathy  in  song :  he  could 
understand  those  who  seemed 

"  To  have  reached  a  purer  air, 
Whose  faith  has  centre  everywhere, 
Nor  cares  to  fix  itself  to  form." 

He  urged  men  to  "cling  to  faith,  beyond    the 


forms  of  faith 


But  while  ho  did  this,   he  also 


•ms  01  taitii.  uut  wuiie  no  am  tuis, 
recoguised  clearly  the  importance  and  the  value  of  3^.£ 
definitions  of  truth ;  and  liis  counsel  to  the  very  "^^y 
mau  who  prided  himself  upon  his  emancipation«z3K' n 
from  forms  was — 

'*  Leave  thou  thy  sister,  when  she  prays 
Her  early  heave n,  her  happy  views  ; 
Nor  thou  with  shadowed  hint  confuse 
A  life  that  leads  melodious  days. 


"  Her  faith  through  form  is  pure  as  thine. 
Her  hands  are  quicker  uuto  good : 
Oh,  saerod  be  the  flesh  and  blood 
To  which  she  links  a  truth  divine  !'* 

(Flesh  and  blood  bore  would,  of  course,  mean  th 
outward  form  or  intellectual  preseatment.) 

He  warned  the  man  proud  of  his  emancipation  *^^^ 
from  formal  faith  that  in  a  world  of  so  many  conf n 
sions  he  might  meet  with  ruin  "  ^ven  for  want  o 
such  a  type."  And  we  are  not  surprised,  knowing  Jt^*j 
how  insidious  are  the  evil  influences  which  gathe 
round  us. 


"  Hold  thou  the  good;  define  it  well, 
For  fear  '  Divine  Philosophy  * 
Should  push  beyond  her  tnark,  and  be 
Procuress  to  the  lords  of  Hell." 
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"  And  thus  lie  bad  [afc  once]  sympathy  with  those 
who  feel  that  faith  is  larger  and  nobler  than  form, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  bad  tenderness  and  appre- 
ciation of  those  who  find  their  faith  helped  by  form. 
To  him,  as  to  so  many,  Truth  is  so  infinitely  great, 
that  all  we  can  do  with  our  poor  human  utterance 
18  to  try  and  clothe  it  in  such  language  as  will 
make  it  clear  to  ourselves,  and  clear  to  those  to 
whom  God  sends  ns  with  a  message ;  but  meanwhile, 
above  us  and  our  thoughts,  above  our  broken  lights, 
God  in  His  racrcy,  God  in  His  love,  God  in  His 
infinite  nature,  is  greater  than  all." 

**  Assuredly,"  says  the  present  Lord  Tennyson, 
•*  religion  was  no  nebulous  abstraction  for  him. 
He  consistently  emphasised  his  own  belief  in  what 
lie  called  the  Eternal  Truths  : 

(1)  In  an  Omnipotent,  Omnipresent,  and  All- 

loving  God, 

(2)  Who    has    revealed    Himself    through   the 

human    attribute  of    the    highest    self- 
sacrificing  love. 

(3)  In  the  freedom  of  the  human  will. 

(4)  And  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

But  he  asserted  (and  with  that  every  man  of  faith 
would  agree)  that  '  uothiug  worthy  proving  can  be 
proven  j*  and  that  even  as  to  the  great  laws  which 
are  the  basis  of  .science,  *  we  have  but  faith :  we 
cannot  know.'  He  dreaded  the  dogmatism  of  sects, 
aud  rash  definitions  of  God.  '  I  dare  hardly  name 
His  name,'  he  would  say;  and  accordingly  he  named 
Him  in  *  The  Ancient  8age*  *The  Nameless.' 
*  But  take  away  belief  in  the  self-conscious  per- 
sonality of  God,'  he  said,  '  and  you  take  away  the 
VOL.  xis.  E 
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backbone  of  tho  world.'  '  On  God  and  God-like 
men  we  build  our  trust.'  A  week  before  bis  death 
I  was  sitting  by  bim,  and  be  talked  long  of  the 
personality  aud  of  the  love  of  God,  *  that  God  whose 
eyes  consider  the  poor,'  *  who  catoreth  even  for  the 
sparrow.*  *  I  should/  he  said,  *  infinitely  rather  feel 
myself  the  most  miserable  wretch  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  with  a  God  above,  than  the  highest  type 
of  man  standing  alone.'  Ho  would  allow  that  God 
is  unknowable  in  '  His  whole  world-self  and  all-in-all,' 
and  that  therefore  there  was  some  force  in  the  ob- 
jection made  by  some  people  to  the  word  *  per- 
sonality,' as  being  '  anthropomorphic,'  and  that 
perhaps  'self-consciousness'  or  'mind'  might  be 
clearer  to  them ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  insisted 
that  although  'man  is  like  a  thing  of  nought*  in 
*  the  boundless  plan,'  our  highest  view  of  God  must 
be  more  or  less  anthropomorphic ;  and  that  *  per- 
sonality,' as  far  as  our  intelligence  goes,  is  the 
widest  definition,  and  includes  *mind,'  'self-con- 
sciousness,' '  will,'  *  love,'  and  other  attributes  of 
the  *  Real,'  the  *  Supreme,'  *  the  high  and  lofty 
One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is 
Holy.* " 

There  are  many  of  his  poems  that  express  this 
idea  of  God,  the  deepest,  truest,  and  most  compre- 
hensive, perhaps,  outside  the  New  Testament. 
Tennyson  had  a  wonderful  way  of  summing  up  a 
whole  philosophy  by  a  happy  phrase.  These  are 
the  words  which  he  composed  for  an  anthem  about 
God,  at  the  request  of  Professor  Jowett,  for  Balliol 
'College  Chapel : 
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"  Hallowed  be  Thy  namo.     Hallelujali  ! 
Infiaite  Ideality  ! 
Immeasurable  Reality  I 
Infinite  Personality  ! 
Hallowed  bo  Thy  name.     Hallelujah  ! 

"  We  feel  we  are  nothing — for  all  is  Thou  and  io  Thee ; 
We  feel  we  are  something — that  also  has  come  from 
Thee; 

We  know   \\c   are    nothing — but  Thou   wilt   help   ua 

to  be. 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name.     Hallelujah  !" 

It  would  be  impossible  to  put  more  tersely  the 
great  truths  that  iu  God  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being;  that  wo  are  differentiated  from  Him  in 
order  that  He  may  be  surrounded  with  happy 
existences ;  and  that  unless  wo  co-operate  with 
Him,  and  submit  voluntarily  to  His  will,  we  shall 
not  fulfil  the  end  of  our  being,  but  shall  die  the 
"  spiritual  death  "  of  theology. 

There  is  another  magnificent  poera  on  tliis  sub- 
ject, which  turns  the  tables  iu  the  most  briUiant 
manner  on  Pantheism.  The  doctrine  of  Pantheism 
is  tbat  "  everything  is  God  f  the  doctrine  of 
Christianity  is  that "  God  is  everything."  Tennyson 
seizes  this  idea,  and  treats  the  materia!  universe  as 
the  vesture  of  God,  and  ourselves  as  only  separated 
from  Him  for  the  purposes  of  individual  entity  : 

"  The  sunj,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the  hills  and 
the  plains — 
Are  not  these,  0  soul,  the  Vision  of  Him  who  reigns  ? 

"  Is  not  the  Viaiou  He  ?     Tho'  Ue  be  not  that  which  He 
seems  ? 
Dreams  are  true  while  they  last,  and  do  wo  not  live 
in  dreams  ? 
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"  Earth,  tliese  solid  stains,  tliia  weight  of  body  and  limb, 
Are  they  not  sign  and  symbol  of  thy  division  from  Him? 

"  Dark  is  the  world  to  thee  :  thyself  art  the  I'cason  why; 
For  is  He  not  all  but  that  which  has  power  to  feel 
'  I  am  r  ? 

"Glory  about   theo,  without  thee;    and  thou  fulfillest 
thy  doom, 
Making  Hira  broken  gleams,  and  a  stifled  splendour 

and  gloom. 

"  Speak  to  Hinij  tliou,  for  He  hears,  and  Spirit  with 
spirit  can  meet, — 
Closer  He  is  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands 
and  feet. 

"  God  is  law,  say  the  wise :  0  Sonl,  and  let  us  rejoice. 
For  if  He  thunder  by  law,  the  thunder  is  yet  His  voice. 

"  Law  is  God,  say  some  ;  no  God  at  all,  says  the  fool  :**] 
And  the  reason  of  these  various  views  is — 

"  For  all  we  have  power  to  see  is  a  straight  staff  bent  iu 

a  pool ; 
"  And  the  oar  of  man  cannot  hear,  and  the  eyo  of  man 

cannot  see; 
But  if  we  could  see  and   hear   this  Vision — were  it 

not  He  ?" 

To  the  enormous  difficulties  suggested  by  the 
facts  of  nature  lie  is  keenly  alive.  Partly  he  dis- 
counts them  by  the  majestic  theory  of  evolution  ; 
partly  by  a  humble  confession  of  human  limitations 
and  blindness,  and  a  confidence  iu  the  abiding 
reality  of  truth,  could  we  but  see  it. 

"  The  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole. 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave. 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 
The  likest  God  within  the  soul  ? 
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"  Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 
That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams  ? 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 
So  careless  of  the  single  life ; 

"  That  I,  considering  everywhere 
Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deeds, 
And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 
She  often  brings  but  one  to  bear, 

"  I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod. 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  altar-stairs 
That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God, 

"  I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope. 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all. 
And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope." 

ISut  the  difficulties  increase.     Science  shows  past 
c3  obsolete  stages  of  creation. 

"  '  So  careful  of  the  type  ? '  but  no. 

From  scarped  clifE  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries  :  '  A  thousand  types  are  gone  : 
I  care  for  nothing  :  all  shall  go. 

"  'Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  me : 
I  bring  to  life,  I  bring  to  death  ; 
The  spirit  doth  but  mean  the  breath : 
I  know  no  more.     And  he,  shall  he, 

" '  Man,  her  last  work,  who  seemed  so  fair. 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes. 
Who  rolled  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies. 
Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 

"'Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed. 
And  love  Creation's  final  law — 
Tho'  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  ravine,  shriek'd  against  his  creed — 
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"  '  Wlio  loved,  who  aafEered  countless  ills, 
Who  battled  for  the  Trae,  the  Just, 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 
Or  sealed  within  the  iron  hills  ? 

"  *  No  more  ?     A  monster  they,  a  dreara, 
A  discord.     Dragons  of  the  prime 
That  tear  each  other  in  their  slim© 
Were  mellow  mnsic  matched  with  him. 

"  '  0  life  as  futile,  then,  as  fi-ail  f 

O  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless ! 
What  hope  of  answer  or  redress  ? 
Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil,'  '* 

WTio  has  not  felt  these  difficulties  ?     Would  thatrP" 
all  could  be  satisfied  with  the  true  answer  I — *'  Here 
we  kuow  in  part,  but  then  shall  we  know  even  alsc 
as  we  are  known/'     *' The  earnest  expectation  ol 
tlie  creature  waiteth  for  the    manifestation   of  the=^=- — ^ 
sons  of  God,  because  the  creature  itself  also  shall^^^B 
be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption   intc 
tho  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.     For  w< 
know  that   the  whole  creation  groaueth  and   tra — 
vaileth  in  pain  togetlier  until  now.** 

Belief  in  God  is  not  so  much  derived  from  scien- 
tific investigation  as  from  innate  conviction  ancf 
irrefragable  experience : 

"  That  which  we  dare  invoke  to  bless  : 

Our  dearest  faith,  our  ghastliest  doubt ; 
He,  They,  One,,  All ;  within,  without ; 
The  Power  in  darkness  whom  we  guess ; 

"  I  found  Him  not  in  world  or  sun,      (Natural  Science. 
Or  eagle's  wing,  or  insect's  eye  ; 
Nor  thro'  the  questions  men  may  try,  (Metaphysics 
The  petty  cobwebs  wo  have  spun  : 
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"If  e'en,  where  Faith  had  fallen  asleep, 
I  heard  a  voice,  '  Believe  no  more,' 
And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 
That  tumbled  in  the  Godless  deep ; 

"A  warmth  vnthin  the  breast  would  melt 

The  freezing  reason's  colder  part. 

And  like  a  man  in  wrath  the  heart 

Stood  up  and  answered, '  I  have  pelt.' 

"  No,  like  a  child  in  doubt  and  fear ; 

But  that  blind  clamour  made  me  wise; 
Then  was  I  as  a  child  that  cries. 
But  crying,  knows  his  father  near  ; 

"  And  what  I  am  beheld  again 

What  is,  and  no  man  understands ; 
And  out  op  darkness  came  the  hands 
That  reach  through  Nature,  moulding  men." 

In  lines  which  blend  with  the  truest  philosophy, 
^  sums  up  "  In  Memoriam  "  hy  describing  the  pur- 
ose  of  God  in  creation  : 

"  A  soul  shall  draw  from  out  the  vast 
And  strike  his  being  into  bounds, 

"  And,  mov'd  thro'  life  of  lower  phase 
Result  in  man,  be  bprn  and  think, 
And  act  and  love,  a  closer  link 
Betwixt  us  and  the  crowning  race 

"  Of  those  that,  eye  to  eye,  shall  look 

On  knowledge ;  under  whose  command 
Is  Earth,  and  Earth's,  and  in  their  hand 
Is  Nature  like  an  open  book 

"  No  longer  half  akin  to  brute. 

For  all  we  thought  and  loved  and  did. 
And  hoped  and  suffered,  is  but  seed 
Of  what  in  them  is  flower  and  fruit ; 
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"  Whereof  the  man  that  with  me  trod 
This  planet  was  a  noble  type, 
Appearing  ere  the  times  were  ripe. 
That  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  God, 

'''That  God  which  ever  lives  and  loves  ; 
Ooe  Godj  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far-off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

The  birth  of  the  soul,  its  earthly  sojourn  an(E>  «'»Q 
trials,  its  future  regeneration  and  perfection,  oitherjifa^ 
in  some  kind  oF  millennium  or  in  Paradise  orrdffl 
heaven,  and  the  abiding  ever- progressing  purpose ^os 
of  the  Almighty,  Eternal,  Omnipresent  Being,  are  alfl',^  t 
touched  in  with  unparalleled  power. 

God's  purpose  and  process  in   making   man  i»^ 
nobly  described  in  the  ode  to  liis  son  : 


"  Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the  deep. 
From  that  great  deep,  before  our  world  begins, 
Whereon  the  Spirit  of  God  moves  as  He  will — 
Oat  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the  deep, 
From  that  trne  world  within  the  world  we  see. 
Whereof  our  world  is  but  the  bounding  shore — 
Out  of  the  deep,  Spirit,  out  of  the  deep. 
With  this  uiuth  moon,  that  sends  the  hidden  sun 
Down  yon  dark  aea,  thou  comest,  darling  boy. 

TI. 
''For  in  the  world,  which  is  not  ours,  They  said, 
'  Let  Us  make  man,'  and  that  which  should  be  man, 
From  that  one  light  no  man  can  look  upon. 
Drew  to  this  shore  lit  by  the  suns  and  moons 
And  a!l  the  shadows.     0  dear  Spirit,  half  lost 
In  thine  own  shadow  and  this  fleshly  sign 
That  thou  art  thou — who  wailest  being  born 
And  banished  into  mystery,  and  the  pain 
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Of  this  divisible-indivisible  world 

■  Among  the  nuraerable-innuraerablo 

Sun,  sun,  and  aun,  thro'  finite-infinite  space 
la  finite-infinite  Time — our  mortal  veil 

■  And  shatter'd  phantom  of  tliat  infinite  One, 
Who  made  thee  unconceivablj  Thyself 

Out  of  His  whole  World-self  and  all  in  all — 

Live  thou  !  and  of  the  grain  and  husk,  the  grape 

And  ivy  berry,  choose  j  and  still  depart 

From  death  to  death  thro'  life  and  life,  and  find 

Nearer  and  ever  nearer  Him,  who  wrought 

Not  Matter,  nor  the  finite-infinite. 

But  this  matn-miraclc,  tliut  thou  art  thou, 

With  power  on  thine  own  act  and  on  the  world." 

The  place  of  man  iu  Evolution  is  again  desig- 
nated with  sympathetic  insight  and  skill  iu 
"  Lockslcj  Hall  Sixty  Years  after  :" 

"  Evolution  ever  climbing  after  some  ideal  good, 

»And  Reversion  ever  dragging  Evolution  in  the  mud. 
What  are  men  that  He  should  heed  us  ?  cried  the  king 
of  sacred  song ; 
Insects  of  an  hour,  that  hourly  work  their  brother  insect 
K      wrong. 

^'  While  tlie  silent  Heavens  roll,   and  Suns  along  their 

»  fiery  way, 

All  their  planets  whirling  round  thera,  Hash    a  million 
miles  a  day. 

*'  Many  an  /Eon  moulded  earth  before  her  highest,  man, 

»was  born. 
Many  an  ^on  too  may  pass  when  earth  is  mauless  and 
forlorn. 
Earth  so  huge,  and  yet  so  bounded — pools  of  salt,  and 
plots  of  land — 
Shallow  skin  of  greeu  and  azure — chains  of  mountain, 
grains  of  sand ! 
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"  Only  That  which  made  ns,  meant  us  to  be  mightier  by 
and  by, 
Set  the  sphere  of  all  the  boundless  Heavens  within  the 
human  eye, 

"  Sent  the  shadow  of  Himself,    the  boundless,  thro'  the 
human  soul ; 
Boundless  inward,  in  the  atom,   boundless  outward,  iu 
the  Whole. 

"He  was  occasionally  ranch  troubled,"  writes  his 
son,  "  with  the  iutcllcctiial  problem  of  the  apparent 
profasion  and  waste  of  life,  and  by  the  vast  amount 
of  sin  and  sufferius:  throiiijliout  the  world,  for  these 
seemed  to  militate  against  the  idea  of  the  Oninipo- 
tont  and  AU-loving  Father. 

"  No  doubt  in  such  moments  he  might  possihly 
have  been  Iieard  to  say  what  I  myself  have  heai'd 
liira  say,  *  An  Omnipotent  Creator  who  could  make 
such  a  painful  world  is  to  mo  sometimes  as  liard  to 
believe  in,  as  to  believe  in  blind  matter  behind 
everything.  ...  I  can  almost  understand  some  of 
the  gnostic  heresies,  which  only  after  all  put  the 
difficulty  one  step  further  back  : 

*  0  me,  for  why  is  all  around  us  here 
As  if  some  lesser  god  had  made  the  world; 
But  had  not  force  to  shape  it  as  he  would, 
Till  the  High  God  behold  it  from  beyond. 
And  enter  it,  and  make  it  beautiful  ?' 

After  one  of  these  moods  in  the  summer  of  1892, 
he  exclaimed,  *  Yet  God  is  love,  transcendent,  all* 
pervading  I  We  do  not  get  this  faith  from  Nature 
or  the  world.  If  we  look  at  Nature  alone,  full  of 
perfection  and  imperfection,  she  tells  us  that  God 
is  disease,  murder,  and  rapine.     We  get  this  fait^J 
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from  ourselves,  from  wliat  is  highest  within  us, 
which  recosrnisos  that  there  is  not  one  fruitless 
pang,  just  as  there  is  not  one  lost  good.'  And  he 
would  sometimes  put  forward  the  old  theory  that 
*  the  world  is  part  of  an  infinite  plan,  incomplete 
because  it  is  a  part.  Wc  cannot,  therefore,  read 
the  riddle.'  " 

■  « My  father,"  continues  his  biographer,  "  in- 
variably believed  tliat  humility  is  the  only  true 
attitude  of  the  human  soul,  and  therefore  spoke 
with  the  greatest  reserve  of  what  he  called  '  those 
unfathomable  mysteries,*  as  befitting  one  who  did 
not  dogmatise,  but  who  know  that  the  finite  can  by 
no  means  grasp  the  infinite ;  and  yet  who  had  a 
profound  trust  that  when  all  is  seen  face  to  face,  all 
will  be  seen  as  the  best.  *  Fear  not  thou  the  hidden 
purpose  of  that  Power,  which  alone  is  great.*  Wlio 
knows  whether  Revelation  be  not  itself  a  veil  to 
hide  the  glory  of  that  Love  which  we  could  not  look 
upon  without  marring  the  sight  and  our  onward 
progress  ? 

Hi    **  *  Almost  the  finest  summing  up  of  religion,'  he 

HUid,  '  is  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 

^nmbly  with  thy  God/ 

"  This  faith  was  to  him  the  breath  of  life,  and 
never,  I  feel,  really  failed  him,  or  life  itself  would 
Lave  failed." 

With  regard  to  Revelation,  he  always  referred 
inquirers  to  *'  In  Memoriam.*'  His  view  of  Christ 
would   be  expressed   by  the  language  of  the   first 

■chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  "  God,  who 
at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in 
time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in 
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these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son,  whom 
He  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also 
He  made  the  worlds  ;  who  [was]  the  brightness  of 
His  glory  and  the  express  image  of  His  person." 
He  liked  the  description  of  the  Word  in  the  first 
chapter  of  8t.  Jolin*s  Gospel,  and  said  that  when- 
ever he  addressed  Christ  in  "  In  IMenioriam,"  he 
addressed  Him  in  that  sense.  "  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the 
Word  was  God."  *'  The  main  testimony  to  Chris- 
tianity he  found  not  in  miracles,  but  in  that  eternal 
witness,  the  revelation  of  what  might  be  called  *  the 
mind  of  God,'  in  the  Christian  morality  and  its 
correlation  with  the  divine  in  man.  He  had  a  mea- 
sureless admiration  for  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  for  the  parables — '  perfection,  beyond  compare,* 
he  called  them.  I  heard  a  talk  on  these  between 
him  and  Browning,  and  Browning  fully  agreed  with 
my  father  in  his  admiration.  Moreover  my  father 
expressed  his  conviction  that  '  Christianity  with  its 
divine  morality,  but  without  the  central  figure  of 
Christ,  the  Son  of  Man,  would  become  cold ;  and 
that  it  is  fatal  for  religion  to  lose  its  warmth ;  that 
the  Son  of  Man  was  the  most  tremendous  title  pos- 
sible; that  t\io  forms  of  the  Christian  religion  would 
alter,  but  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  would  still  grow 
from  more  to  more  *  in  the  roll  of  the  ages.'  "  Thus 
he  writes  in  the  prologue  to  •*  In  Memoriam :" 

"  Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 

Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  Thy  face. 
By  fiiith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace. 
Believing  where  we  canuot  prove; 
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"  Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade ; 
Thou  madest  Life  in  man  and  brute ; 
Thou  madest  Death ;  and  lo  !  Thy  foot 
Is  on  the  skull  which  Thou  hast  made. 

"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust : 

Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why. 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die ; 
And  Thou  hast  made  him  :  Thou  art  just. 

"  Thou  seemest  human  and  divine. 

The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  Thou  : 

Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how ; 

Oar  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  Thine." 

"  Our  little  systems  have  their  day  ; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be  : 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 
And  Thou,  0  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

"  We  have  but  faith :  we  cannot  know ; 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see ; 
And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  Thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness :  let  it  grow. 

'*  Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well. 
May  make  one  music  as  before, 

"  But  vaster.     We  are  fools  and  slight ; 
We  mock  Thee  when  we  do  not  fear : 
But  help  Thy  foolish  ones  to  bear ; 
Help  Thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  Thy  light. 

"  Forgive  what  seem'd  my  sin  in  me  j 

What  seem'd  my  worth  since  I  began ; 
For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man, 
And  not  from  man,  0  Lord,  to  Thee. 
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**  Forgive  ray  grief  for  one  removed. 
Thy  creature,  whom  I  found  so  fair. 
I  trust  bo  lives  in  Thee,  and  there 
1  find  him  worthier  to  be  loved. 

"Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries, 
ConfaBioua  of  a  wasted  youth; 
Forgive  them  where  they  fail  in  truth. 
And  in  Thy  wisdom  make  me  wise." 

The  tcachiog  of  Christ,  His  incarnation,  and 
effects  of  it,  are  sketched  with  masterly  reverei 
and  sympathy : 

"  Tho'  truths  in  manhood  darkly  join. 

Deep-seated  in  our  mystic  frame, 

We  yiehl  all  blessing  to  the  name 

Of  Him  that  made  them  current  coin ; 

'*  For  AVisdora  dealt  with  mortal  powers. 
Where  truth  in  closest  words  shall  fail, 
When  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 
Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors. 

"  And  so  the  Word  had  breath,  and  wrought 
With  human  hands  the  creed  of  creeds 
In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds. 
More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought; 

"  Which  he  may  read  that  binds  the  sheaf. 
Or  builds  the  house,  or  digs  the  grave. 
And  those  wild  eyes  that  watch  the  wave 
In  roarings  round  the  coi*al  reef." 

Here  are  the  thoughts  of  immortality  with  whii 
the  arrival  of  Christmas  Day  in  the  midst  of 
grief  for  his  friend  inspires  him  : 

"  Our  voices  took  a  higher  range; 

Once  more  we  sang,  '  They  do  not  die. 
Nor  lose  their  mortal  sympathy, 
Nor  change  to  us,  although  they  change  ; 
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*^'  Rapt  from  the  fickle  and  the  frail 

With  gathered  power,  yet  the  same. 
Pieces  the  keen  seraphic  flame  [the  renewed  soal] 
From  orb  to  orb,  from  veil  to  veil. 

*'*Ri8e,  happy  mom;  rise,  holy  morn. 

Draw  forth  the  cheerful  day  from  night : 
0  Father,  touch  the  east,  and  light 
The  light  that  shone  when  Hope  was  born. 

Be  treats  the  narratives  of  the  Gospels  with  pro- 
i-nd  respect,  and  hangs  his  lessons  on  them. 
<'x^e  is  what  he  says  about  Lazarus : 

"  When  Lazarus  left  his  charnel-cave. 
And  home  to  Mary's  house  returned, 
Was  this  demanded — ^if  he  yearn'd 
To  hear  her  weeping  by  his  grave  ? 

*^*  *  Where  wert  thou,  brother,  those  four  days  ?  ' 
There  leaves  no  record  of  reply. 
Which  telling  what  it  is  to  die 
Had  surely  added  praise  to  praise. 

**From  every  house  the  neighbours  met. 

The  streets  were  filFd  with  joyful  sound, 
A  solemn  gladness  even  crown'd 
The  purple  brows  of  Olivet. 

**  Behold  a  man  raised  up  by  Christ ! 
The  rest  remaineth  unreveal'd  j 
He  told  it  not ;  or  something  seai'd 
The  lips  of  that  Evangelist. 

^Xid  here  is  the  devotion  of  Mary  of  Bethany : 

"  Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer. 
Nor  other  thought  her  mind  admits 
But,  he  was  dead,  and  there  he  sits, 

And  He  that  brought  him  back  is  there. 
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"  Tten  one  deep  love  dotli  supersede 
All  other,  when  her  ardent  gaze 
RovGS  from  the  living  brother's  face. 
And  rests  upon  the  Life  indeed. 

"  All  subtle  thoughtj  all  curious  fears, 
Borne  down  by  gladness  so  complete. 
She  bows,  she  bathes  the  Saviour's  feet 
With  costly  spikenard  and  with  tears. 

"  Thrice  blost  whose  lives  are  faithful  prayers. 
Whose  loves  in  higher  love  endure  j 
What  souls  possess  themselves  so  pure, 
Or  is  there  blessedness  like  theirs  ? 

Ill  the  future  life  lie  bad  the  profouiideat  belief. 
To  him,  as  to  Kant,  God  aud  the  soul  were  the  two 
pillars  of  life  and  conduct.  "  I  need  not  enlarge," 
writes  his  son,  *'  upon  his  faibh  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  as  he  has  dwelt  upon  that  so  fully  in 
his  poems.  *  I  cau  hardly  understand,'  he  said, 
*  how  any  great  imaginative  man,  who  has  deeply 
lived,  suffered,  thought,  and  wrought,  can  doubt  of 
the  soul's  continual  progress  in  the  after  life. 
His  poem  of  *'  Wages"  he  liked  to  be  quoted 
this  subject ; 

WAGES. 

"  Glory  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  song. 

Paid  with  a  voice  flying  by  to  he  lost  on  an  endless 
sea — 
Glory    of    virtue,    to    fight,  to   struggle,  to    right   the 
wrong — 

Nay,  but  ahv  aim'd  not  atgloiy,  no  lover  of  glory  she  :| 
Give  her  tho  glory  of  going  on,  and  still  to  be. 


"  The  wages  of  sin  is  death  :  if  the  wages  of  Virtue  be 
dast, 
Would  she  have  heart  to  endure  for  the  life  of  the 
worm  and  the  fly  ? 
She  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet  seats  of  the 
just. 
To  rest  in  a  golden  grove,  or  to  bask  in  a  summer 

sky: 
Give  her  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to  die." 

He  more  than  once  said  what  he  has  expressed 
in  "  Vastness : "  Hast  Thou  made  all  this  for 
nought?  Is  all  this  trouble  of  life  worth  under- 
going if  we  only  end  in  our  own  corpse-coffins  at 
last?  If  you  allowed  God,  and  God  allows  this 
strong  instinct  and  universal  yearning  for  another 
life,  surely  that  is  in  a  measure  a  presumption  of 
its  truth.  We  cannot  give  up  the  mighty  hopes 
that  make  us  men. 

"  My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  this, 
That  life  shall  live  for  evermore, 
Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  core, 
And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is; 

"  This  round  of  green,  this  orb  of  flame. 
Fantastic  beauty  ;  such  as  lurks 
la  some  wild  Poet,  when  he  works 
Without  a  conscience  or  an  aim. 

"  What  then  were  God  to  such  as  I  ? 

'Twere  hardly  worth  my  while  to  choose 
Of  things  all  mortal,  or  to  use 
A  little  patience  ere  I  die; 

"  'Twere  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace, 

Like  birda  the  cliarining  serpcmt  draws. 
To  drop  head-foremost  iu  the  jaws 
Of  vacant  darkness  and  to  cease/' 
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He  believed  strongly  in  recognition  in  heaven 

*'  That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whole, 
Should  move  his  rounds,  and  fusing  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall 
Remerging  in  the  general  Sotd, 

*'  Is  faith  as  vagae  as  all  unsweet : 
Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside; 
And  1  shall  know  him  when  we  meet 

"  And  wo  shall  sit  at  endless  feast. 
Enjoying  each  the  other's  gfood: 
What  vaster  dream  can  hit  the  mood 
Of  Love  on  earth  ?     He  seeks  at  lea^t 

'*  Upon  the  last  and  sharpest  height. 
Before  the  spirit*  fade  away, 
Some  landing-place,  to  clasp  and  say, 
*  Farewell !     Wo  lose  ourselves  in  light.' 

He  taught  also  that  there  would  be  abun( 
employment  in  heaven : 

**  And,  doubtless,  unto  thee  is  given 
A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit 
In  those  great  offices  that  suit 
The  full-grown  energies  of  heaven." 

And  again  ; 

"  How  fares  it  with  the  happy  dead? 
For  here  the  man  is  more  and  more ; 
But  he  forgets  the  days  before 
God  shut  the  doorways  of  his  head. 

"  The  days  have  vanished,  tone  and  tint, 
And  yet  perhaps  the  hoarding  sense 
Gives  out  at  times  (he  knows  not  whence) 
A  little  Mash,  a  mystic  hint ; 
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"  And  in  the  long  harmonious  years 
(If  Death  ao  taste  Lethean  apringfi) 
May  some  dim  touch  of  earthly  things 
Surprise  thee  ranging  with  thy  peers. 

"  Tf  such  a  dreamy  touch  should  fall, 

0  turn  thee  round,  resolve  the  doubt; 
My  guardian  angel  will  speak  out 

In  that  high  place,  and  tell  thee  all." 

He  looked  also,  like  St.  Paiil,  to  a  day  when  God 
loiild  have  subdued  all  things  to  Himself: 

"  Oh,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  bo  the  final  goal  of  ill. 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood  ; 

"That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroy 'd. 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  Grod  hath  made  the  pile  complete ; 

"That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain ; 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  alirivelFd  iu  a  fruitless  fire, 
Or  but  subserves  another*s  gain. 

"  Behold,  we  know  not  anything  ; 

1  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last— far  off— at  last,  to  all. 

And  every  winter  cliange  to  spring. 

"  So  runs  my  dream  :  but  what  am  I  ? 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night  : 
An  infant  crying  tor  the  light : 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

He  naturally  felt  sympathy   with   those  who  in 
lese  difficult  days  are  full  of  perplexity  : 
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"  You  say,  but  with  no  touch  of  acorn, 

Sweet-hearted,  you,  whose  light  blue  eyes 
Are  tender  over  drowning  flies, 
You  tell  me  doubt  is  Devil-born. 

"  I  know  not :  one  indeed  I  knew 

In  many  a  subtle  question  versed. 
Who  touch'd  a  jarring  lyre  at  first. 
But  ever  strove  to  make  it  true  : 

"  Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds. 
At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 
There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

"He  fought  his  doubts  and  gather'd  strength, 
He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind, 
He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 
And  laid  thcui  :  thus  he  camo  at  length 

"  To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own  ; 

And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night> 
Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  Hghtj 
And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone, 

"  But  in  the  darkness  and  the  cloud. 
As  over  Sinai's  peaks  of  old, 
While  Israel  made  their  gods  of  gold, 
Altiio'  the  trumpet  blew  so  loud." 

The  expression  "  half  the  creeds"  is  ambiguous, 
and  has  led  to  mi.stakes.  He  does  not  mean  the 
contents  of  the  creeds — the  creeds  are  in  themselves 
very  few,  very  short,  and  mostly  the  same — he 
means  more  faith  in  honest  doubt  tlian  in  half  the 
repetitions  of  the  creeds.  The  word  '* creed'* 
eoraos  from  credos  I  believe ;  he  means  that  a  great 
many  people  repeat  them  without  much  real  faith. 

Tn  the  .same  way  the  idea  of  the  better  Christi- 
anity has  been  misinterpreted,  **  Ring  in  the  Christ 
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that  i3  to  be  ;'*  he  does  nob  mean  a  new  Christ,  but 
a  better  apprehension  and  understanding  of  Ilia 
teaching. 

About  prayer,  writes  hia  son,  he  said,  "  The 
reason  why  men  find  it  hard  to  regard  prayer  in 
the  same  light  in  which  it  was  formerly  regarded  is 
that  ive  seem  to  know  more  of  the  unchangeable- 
ness  of  law;  but  I  l)elieve  that  God  reveals  Himself 
in  each  individual  soul.  Prayer  is,  to  take  a  mun- 
dane simile,  like  opening  a  sluice  between  the  great 
ocean  and  our  Hitle  channels  when  the  great  sea 
gathers  itself  together,  and  flows  in  at  full  tide." 

Prayer  on  onr  part  is  the  highest  aspiration  of 
the  soul : 

"  A  breath  that  fleets  beyond  this  ii-oii  world. 
And  touches  Him  who  made  it," 

And — 

"  Speak  to  Him,  thou,  for  He  hears,  and  Spirit  with  spirit 

can  meet ;  — 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  and 

feet.'^ 

"  More  tilings  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore  let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hanils  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  th«  m  friends  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  world  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

Free-will,  too,  was  one  of  his  cardinal  points.  It 
was  **  the  main  miracle,  apparently  an  act  of  self- 
limitation  by  the  Infinite,  and  yet  a  revelation  of 
Himself  by  Himself."  *'  Take  away  the  sense  of 
individual  responsibility,  and  men  sink  into  pessi- 
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raism  and  madTicss.*'  TIo  wrote  at  the  end  of  the 
poem  *'  Despair :  "  "In  my  boyhood  I  came  across 
the  Calvinistic  creed,  and  assuredly,  however  un- 
fathomable the  mystery,  if  one  cannot  believe  in  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will  as  of  the  Divine,  life  is 
hardly  worth  having.  The  lines  that  he  oftenest 
repeated  about  free-will  were  these  : 

'*  This  main  miracle  that  thou  art  thou 
With  power  on  thine  own  act  and  on  the  world." 

He  was,  in  short,  a  great  religious  teacher  as  well 
as  a  supremo  poet,  strong  in  faith,  deeply  imbued 
with  Christianity,  reflecting  at  times  the  doubts  and 
questionings  of  a  scientific  and  introspecting  age, 
but  holding  firm  to  the  primary  cardinal  principles. 
His  final  religious  feeling  may  be  given  in  three  of 
his  last  poems,  '*  Doubt  and  Prayer,**  **  Faith,*'  and 
'*  Crossing  the  Bar." 

DOUBT  AND  PRAYER. 

"  Tho'  Sin  too  oft,  when  smitten  by  Thy  rod. 
Rail  at  '  Blind  Fate '  with  many  a  vain  '  Alas  !  * 
From  sin  thro'  sorrow  into  Tbeo  wo  pass 
By  that  same  path  our  true  forefathers  trod ; 

And  let  not  Reason  fail  me,  nor  the  sod  J 
Draw  from  mj  death  Thy  living  flower  and  grass,        J 

Before  I  learn  that  Love,  which  is,  and  was  1 

My  Father,  and  my  Brother,  and  my  God !  I 

Steel  me  with  patience  !  soften  me  with  grief  !  A 

Let  blow  the  trumpet  strongly  while  I  pray,  fl 

Till  this  embattled  wall  of  anbelief  ^| 

My  prison,  not  my  fortress,  fall  away  !  ^| 

Then,  if  Thou  wiliest,  let  my  day  be  brief,  ]^| 

So  Thou  wilt  strike  Thy  glory  through  tho  day.'  ^H 
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FAITH. 

I. 

"  Doubt  no  longer  that  the  Highest  is  the  wisest  and  the 
best, 
Let  not  all  that  saddens  Nature  blight  thy  hope  or  break 
thy  rest, 
Quail  not  at  the  fiery  mountain,  at  the  shipwreck,  or 
the  rolling 
Thunder,  or  the  rending  earthquake,  or  the  famine  or 
the  pest ! 

II. 
"  Neither  mourn  if  human  creeds  be  lower  than  the  heart's 
desire ! 
Thro'  the  gates  that  bar  the  distance  comes  a  gleam  of 
what  is  higher. 
Wait  till  Death  has  flung  them  open,  when  the  man 
will  make  the  Maker 
Dark   no   more   with   human   hatreds   in   the  glare  of 
deathless  fire !  '* 

CROSSING  THE  BAR. 

"  Sunset  and  evening  star. 
And  one  clear  call  for  me, 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  at  the  bar 
When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

"  But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep. 
Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

"  Twilight  and  evening  bell. 
And  after  that  the  dark  ! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 
When  I  embark : 
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"  For  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar." 


THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF   LITERARY 
CRITICISM  IN  ENGLAND. 

BY    J.    W.    KNlt-E,    PH.D.,    L.C.E'.,    F.B.S.L. 
[Read  Jane  8th,  1&98.] 

That  most  glorious  epoch  in  our  litercature  known 
as  the  Eh'zabethan  Age  is  remarkable  no  less  for  the 
number  of  its  creative  geniuses  and  the  luxuriant 
profusion  of  its  literary  efforts  than  for  the  splen- 
dour and  general  excellence  of  its  imaginative  pro- 
ducts. The  outburst  was  truly  great ;  and  it  was 
only  natural  that,  surrounded  by  all  this  wealth  of 
creation,  the  men  of  that  time  should  be  led  to 
ask  :  What  are  the  principles  that  underlie  all  true 
poetry  ?  What  is  "  the  right  describing  note  to 
know  a  poet  by?'*  English  criticism,  then,  dates 
from  this  period.  Not  until  a  great  body  of  litera- 
ture, such  as  came  into  being  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteentli  century,  had  arisen,  could  there  be 
any  standards  of  comparison  or  canons  of  judg- 
ment ;  and  just  as  the  study  of  the  classics  was  one 
of  the  most  potent  spurs  to  the  imagination  of  the 
poets  and  dramatists  who  followed  Surrey  and 
Wyatt,  so  in  turn  did  the  influence  of  classical 
study  make  itself  felt  in  the  earliest  attempts  at 
criticism.  Indeed,  for  the  next  two  hundred  years 
critical  method  was  dominated  by  reference  to 
Virgil  and  the  Latins,  Homer  and  the  Greeks,  who 
were  for  ever  being  held  up  for  imitation  as  the 
only  models  of  true  poetic  art. 
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In  tracing  the  dcvolopinent  of  literary  criticism 
in  England,  three  well-marked  stages  present  them- 
selves. The  first  is  that  period  when,  in  their 
passion  for  the  classics,  men  were  carried  away 
by  the  freedom  and  wealth  of  imagination  of  the 
ancicuts,  and  were  in  a  great  measure  unrestrained 
through  want  of  art.  It  extends  roughly  over  a 
century — from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth.  The  second  is  the 
period  from  the  Restoration  to  the  publication  of 
the  '  Lyrical  Ballads,'  in  1798,  during  which  the 
influence  of  the  classics  bore  almost  entirely  in  the 
direction  of  self-restraint,  regularity,  artificiality. 
While  tlie  critics  of  this  [mriod  insisted  on  correct- 
ness  Mod  perfection  of  form,  fcliey  comjiletely  ignored 
the  naturalness  and  freedom  of  stylo  of  the  poets 
whom  they  held  up  as  models.  Thus  their  judg- 
ments were  crippled  and  their  ideas  of  poetry 
narrowed.  In  the  third  period,  which  roughly 
coincides  with  the  present  century,  the  scope  of 
criticism  has  been  widened  by  the  study  of  other 
literatures  beside  Roman  and  Greek ;  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, instead  of  criticising  a  work  by  reference  to 
classical  models  only,  the  modern  critic  makes  it 
his  duty  to  see  that  it  accords  with  what  Carlyle 
calls  **  the  universal  principles  of  poetic  beauty.'* 

The  moral  aspects  of  poetry  and  the  drama  were 
the  first  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  critic.  The 
drama  especially,  from  its  very  beginning,  was 
a  source  of  annuyance  to  the  Puritans.  The  stage 
was  attacked  not  i.m\y  by  the  clergy  but  by  the 
Corporation  of  London,  who,  in  1-j7G,  succeeded  in 
driving  the  theatres  beyond  their  walls.   Many  men 
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of  letters  joined  tbe  controversy,  chief  among  whom 
was  Stephen  Gosson,  himself  formerly  a  playwright 
and  actor.  In  157U  he  publisliod  and  dedicated  to 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  '  The  School  of  Abuse,  con- 
taining a  Plesaunt  Invective  against  Poets,  Pipers* 
Players,  Jesters,  and  such-like  Caterpillers  of  a  Com- 
monwealth.' Tfjis  scurrilous  attack  was  answered 
by  Thomas  Lodge  in  his  *  Defence  of  Poetry,  Musick, 
pid  Stage  Plays.*  Gosson  replied  with  *  Plays  con- 
futed in  Five  Actions.'  Meanwhile,  in  1581,  Sidney, 
goaded  by  Gosson's  attack,  but  disdaining  to  take 
part  in  a  controversy  at  ouco  so  narrow  and  so 
abusive,  wrote — probably  to  satisfy  his  own  mind 
and  not  for  publication — his  '  Apologie  for  Poetrie/ 
the  first  great  monument  of  literary  criticism  in 
our  language.  Though  suggested  by  the  bigoted 
assaults  of  the  Puritans,  it  is  much  more  than  a 
mere  reply  to  their  arguments.  Pattern  of  perfect 
chivalry  as  Sidney  was,  a  noble  nature  like  his  could 
not  help  but  feel  all  that  was  noblest  in  the  poet's 
art.  The  '  Apologie  '  is,  therefore,  a  magnificent 
defence  of  tbe  art  of  creative  imagination,  not  only 
against  the  narrow-minded  attacks  of  men  like 
Gosson  and  the  Puritans,  but  against  those  phi- 
losophers of  every  age  who  have  united  with  Plato 
in  banishing  poets  from  the  ideal  commonwealth. 
It  is  a  plea  for  liberty,  a  noble  and  successful 
attempt  to  maintain  tbe  dignity  of  letters.  The 
characteristics  of  Sidney  as  a  critic  are  his  moral 
fervour,  his  philosophical  insight  into  the  true 
natui-e  of  poetry,  and  his  belief  in  the  superiority 
of  poetry  to  philosophy  or  history  as  tbe  teacher 
of   mankind.     Poetry,   so    far   from   being   empty 
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iraaginmg,  foolish  vapour,  childish  fancy,  "the 
mother  of  lies,"  is,  in  fact,  tho  liighest  form  of 
truth.  All  other  kuowknlge  ia  knowledge  about 
Nature ;  the  poet  alone  is  not  bound  by  any  such 
restrictions.  Poetry  is  not  a  study  of  Nature ;  it 
is  Bomethiug  which  stands  on  an  equal  footing 
with — nay,  rather  transcends — Nature  herself.  The 
other  sciences  are  the  attempts  of  men  to  read 
Nature's  secrets ;  the  rule  of  them  all  is — follow 
Nature.  Poetry  rather  comes  from  God,  is  inspired 
by  the  very  Author  of  Nature.  Lifted  up  by  the 
vigour  of  his  own  invention,  the  poet  creates  another 
world,  either  by  idealising  Nature  as  he  finds  her, 
or  by  making  quite  anew  forms  that  never  were 
in  Nature.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  first  Nature 
which  it  is  the  business  of  all  science  to  interpret, 
we  may  therefore  speak  of  a  second  or  higher 
Nature,  a  world  of  poetic  creation,  which  far  sur- 
passes the  former. 

"That  type  of  perfect  in  the  mind, 
111  Nature  wc  can  nowhere  find." 

'*  Nature,'*  says  Sidney,  "  never  set  forth  the 
earth  in  so  rich  tapestry  as  divers  poets  have  done. 
.  .  -  Her  world  is  brazen,  the  poets  only  deliver  a 
golden."  Has  this  world  ever  brought  forth  "  so 
true  a  lover  as  Theagenes,  so  constant  a  friend  as 
Pylades,  so  valiant  a  man  as  Orlando,  so  right  a 
prince  as  Xenophon's  Cyrus,  so  excellent  a  man 
every  way  as  Virgil's  ^Eneas  ?  "  The  poet  is  the 
true  prophet.  While  history  treats  of  what  has 
been,  poetry  foretells  what  may  be.  Its  function  is 
to  teach;  it  must  influence  our  character ;  it  must 
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ill   lis  to   action  ;  it  must  have  some  bearing  on 
our  every-day  life.     But  tbti  poet   is  not  a  mere 
preacher ;  ho  has  not  only  to  teach  but  to  delight. 
When,  therefore,  such  moral  lessons  as  the  sin  of 
iincliaritablencss  and  the  blessings  of  humility  are 
conveyed   in   the   form  of  tlio  Divine  narration  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus ;  when  the  duties  of  praise  and 
thankfulness   are    enjoine*!    in    such    exquisite  lan- 
guage as  in  the  Psalms  of  David — then  the  preacher 
at  once  becomes  the  poet.     The  matter  it  contains, 
the  lesson  it  imparts,  the  moral  teaching  it  conveys, 
the  call  to  action  it  enforces,  the  conception  in  the 
outhor*a  mind — these  are  the  soul  of  poetry.     But 
while  metre,  rhyme,  and  rhythm  are  not  primarily 
essential,  yet  tlie  outward  form  aids  very  materially 
in   producing  that  delight,  and  in  bringing  about 
that  frame  of  mind  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  author 
to   produce.     Sidney,  therefore,  discusses  allitera- 
tion, rhyme,  and  classical  measures,  attacks  Euphu- 
isin,  argues  for  the  "  unities,'*  brings  charges  against 
the  comedy  of  the  period,  deplores  the  lack  of  arti- 
ficial rules  and  imitative  patterns,  and  concludes 
that,  though    poetry    lias    fallen    into  disrepute  iu 
England,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  art  but  of  the 
artist. 

When  Sidney  wrote,  the  art  of  poetry  was  in 
its  infancy.  A  new  world  had  dawned  upon  the 
English  mind  with  the  invention  of  printing,  which 
brought  with  it  a  revived  interest  in  the  work  of 
such  old  masters  as  Chaucer,  and  which  opened  up 
for  study  the  whole  range  of  the  classics.  Dazzled 
with  this  new  light,  and  fired  by  the  richness  and 
imagination  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  the  crea- 
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tivo  impulse  of  the  Elizabethans  knew  little  restraint. 
What  tlieir  minds  imagined,  that  their  pen  gave 
forth.  Of  the  rules  of  their  art  they  knew  but 
little,  and  the  great  geniuses  of  tho  age  were  too 
busy  with  their  own  creations  to  allow  time  for 
self-reflection  and  criticism  in  the  true  sense  of  tlie 
word.  Nearly  the  whole  attention,  therefore,  o{ 
the  critics  from  the  time  of  Sidney  to  the  Restora- 
tion was  occupied  with  such  technicalities  as  Sidney 
concerned  himself  with  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie 
'  Apologie,'  or  with  vague  and  abstract  generalisings 
as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  poetry. 

Among  the  chief  works  on  criticism,  published 
during  this  period,  were  William  Webbe's  'Dis- 
course of  Englisli  Poetrie,'  1586 ;  George  Pntten* 
ham's  •  Art  of  English  Poesie,'  1589;  Harington's 
*  Apologie  of  Poetrie,'  159  L  ;  Meres*  •  Palladis 
Tamia,*  1598;  Campion's  '  Observations  in  the  Arte 
of  English  Poesie,'  1602,  and  Daniel's  *  Defence  of 
Ryme,'  1603. 

Harvey  and  Webbe  stand  out  conspicuous  araonSf 
those  who  wished  to  reform  English  versification  by 
the  imposition  of  classical  metres — that  is,  by  the 
abolition  of  rhyme  and  the  introduction  of  a  system 
of  quantity.  As  regards  the  nature  of  poetryi 
Webbe  held  with  Horace  that  tho  function  of  poetry 
is  to  teach  as  well  as  to  delight.  Whether  the 
subject  matter  be  historical  or  purely  imaginative, 
it  should  contain  such  an  clement  of  truth  that  it 
may  profit  as  well  as  please. 

Puttenham,  after  discussing  the  nature  and  origin 
of  poetry,  and  treating  of  its  various  forms  and 
metres,  with  special  reference  to  fanciful  ways  of 
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writing  verse — the  square,  the  triangle,  the  rhombus 
— deals  with  the  poet*s  language,  and  among  other 
extracts  quotes,  as  an  example  of  sweet  and  senten- 
tious Verse,  the  following  lines  written  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  the  time  when  various  plots  in  favour 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  were  on  foot : 

**  The  doabt  of  /uture  /oes  exiles  my  present  joy, 
And  wii  me  warns  to  «hun  «ach  snares  as  threaten  mine 

annoy. 
JPor  /alsehood  now  doth  /low,  and  subject  /aith  doth 

ebb, 
TFhich  would  not  be  if  reason  ruled  or  wisdom  weaved 
the  web." 

— and  so  on  for  sixteen  lines. 

Meres'  *  Palladis  Tamia  '  is  chiefly  a  comparison 
of  the  English  poets  with  the  Greeks,  Latins, 
and  Italians.  Shakespeare's  *  Venus  and  Adonis,' 
*  Lucrece '  and  *  Sonnets '  are  compared  to  Ovid's 
mellifluous  verse,  and  his  comedies  and  tragedies 
to  those  of  Plautus  and  Seneca.  Campion  was 
another  advocate  of  the  classical  metres  and  a  con- 
sequent despiaer  of  rhyme.  His  *  Observations ' 
was  replied  to  by  Daniel,  who  defended  rhyme  on 
historical  gi'ounds,  by  showing  that  it  had  always 
been  popular,  not  only  in  our  own  islands,  but 
among  every  race  and  nation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  minor  writers  made  no 
distinct  advance  in  critical  method.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  until  after  the  Restoration — not  until  we  come 
to  Dryden — that  we  find  a  critic  at  all  comparable 
to  Sidney.  But  to  appreciate  Dryden's  critical 
work,  we  must  understand  something  of  the  state 
of  poetry  and  the  drama  when  he  began  to  write. 
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la  Elizabeth's  reign,  as  we  have  seen,  when  the 
art  of  poetry  was  being  made,  the  poets,  inspired 
only  by  their  feelings,  wrote  naturally,  but  were 
quite  heedless  of  rules.  Soon,  when  the  lack  of 
feeling  began  to  manifest  itself,  the  lack  of  art 
became  more  apparent,  and  men  tried  to  atone  for 
it  by  extravagant  and  fantastic  use  of  words.  Thus 
the  style  that  had  been  so  free  and  natural  at  first, 
because  of  its  ignorance  of  rules,  had  eventually 
become  unnatural  for  the  very  same  reason.  If 
all  dramatists  were  Shakespeares,  and  all  poets 
Spensers,  the  need  for  formal  rules  would  vanish. 
The  genius  of  such  master  minds  is  independent  of 
all  artificial  aids.  Shakespeare  and  Spenser  knew 
by  intuition  how  to  steer  their  course  between  tlie 
hard  rocks  of  severity  and  stiffness,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  soft  quicksands  of  looseness  an<l 
laxity  of  style  on  tho  other.  But  this  was  too 
much  to  expect  from  their  followers.  With  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  Shirley  and  Massinger,  Hey- 
wood  and  Middleton,  Ford  and  Webster,  the  great 
school  of  English  dramatists  reaches  its  close. 
In  Lovelace  and  Suckling,  Carew  and  Crasbaff, 
Herrick  and  Herbert,  we  see  the  last  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Spenser,  The  vessels  had  foundered— 
not  on  the  rocks,  but  on  tho  quicksands.  Ben 
Jonson,  indeed,  saw  the  direction  in  which  they 
were  drifting,  but  in  his  eageraess  to  avoid  the 
shifting  shoals  he  steered  too  far  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  was  himself  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of 
rigidity. 

While   the   English    drama   was   tlius   suffering 
shipwreck,  another  vessel,  the  Drama  of  France,— 
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^restined  to  be  the  model  on  which  Eiiglaud  should 

jffibuild  her  shattered  ships — loomed  on  the  horizon. 

Il^itb  the  decay  of  the  English  romantic  drama  the 
French  classical  drama  arose.  Poetry  in  England 
having  fallen  into  such  a  state  of  laxity,  it  was  in 
the  natural  order  of  things  that  there  should  be  a 
definite  revolt  in  favour  of  reason  and  correctness. 
What  wonder,   then,  that  English  wi^iters   should 

Iplpirn  to  their  neighbours  across  the  Channel,  where 
poetry,  if  cold  and  lifeless,  suffered  little,  at  any 
rate,  from  formal  imperfection.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  Malberbe  bad  inaugu- 
rated a  revolution  in  the  style  of  French  poetry  on 
the  side  of  accuracy  of  versification,  correctness  of 
metre,  avoidance  of  strained  metaphors  and  ex- 
travagant conceits,  and  the  insistence  on  carefid 
language  and  treatment.     The  English  Malherbe, 

H(be  inaugurator  of  the  revolt  against  the  current 
system  of  versification,  was  Waller  j  and  by  IGCO, 
the  year  of  the  Restoration,  the  old  school  had 
entirely  vanished,  and  its  place  had  been  taken 
by  men  like  Cowley   and  Cleveland,   Denham  and 

^bavenant.  In  the  drama,  the  languid  state  into 
■which  blank  verse  had  fallen,  through  the  sense 
being  run  on  from  line  to  line,  was  counteracted 
by  its  confinement  within  the  lines  of  a  couplet. 

^  But  the  "heroic  drama,"  although  possessing 
many  good  qualities,  and  serving  a  useful  purpose, 

B^as,  after  all,  a  poor  aff'air,  for  while  it  lacked  all 

^he  good  qualities  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  it  at 
the  same  time  exaggerated  its  faults.  Like  the 
poetry  of  the  period,  it  abounded  in  extravagant 
mceits  and  far-fetched  metaphors,  and  what   it 
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lacked  in  dramatic  force  by  nature  it  tried  to  make 
lip  for  by  declamation  and  bombast.     In  its  more 
mature  form  the  metallic  ring  of  its  verse  was  in* 
creased  by  the  use  of  the  rhymed  couplet,  whicL  iu 
advocates  urj^^ed  was  the  only  thing  wanted  to  make 
the  Elizabethan  drama  absolutely  perfect.     It  is  ii*- 
Sir  William   Davenant  that  this   style  is  first  seen 
in  its  true  perfection.     I  select  the  following  ex- 
amples : 

"  Let  all  glad  hymns  in  one  mixed  concord  sound. 
And  make  the  echoing  heavens  your  mirth  rebound. 

{Albavine,  1G29,  Act  i. 
"  No  arguments  by  forms  of  senate  made 
Can  magisterial  jealousy  persuade ; 
It  takes  no  counsel,  nor  will  be  in  awe 
Of  reason's  force,  necessity,  or  law." 

{Siege  of  Rhodes,  1662.     Part  ii.). 

It  was  partly  in  support  of  the  heroic  drama  and 
in   defence   of   rhyme,  and    partly  to    uphold    the 
dignity  of  the  English  stage  against   the   French, 
that  Dryden  wrote.     Uryden  maintains  the  imita*J 
tion    theory  of   art.     He   takes   delight  to   be  the) 
cliief,  if  not  the  only  end  of  poetry;  instruction  canj 
only  be  admitted  in  the  second  place ;   for  poetn 
only   instructs   as   it  delights.      Dramatic    poetry! 
must  be  a  just  and  lively  image  of  human  nature.  I 
The  French  drama  of  the  seventeenth  century  came 
far   short  of    this    ideal.      The    tendency   was  to 
produce  types  of  character  rather  than  individual 
beings  with  their  natural  comple.xity  of  dispositions. 
One  of  Shakespeare's  claims  to  greatness  is  that  hv 
always  recognised  *'  the  soul  of  goodness  in  thiog? 
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evil/*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  never  painted  his 
tiaints  as  creatures 

"  Too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food." 

Lady  Macbeth  could  not  murder  Duncan  because 
Tvhile  he  slept  be  resembled  her  father.  Although 
a  cold-blooded  murderess,  she  was  nevertheless  not 
devoid  of  all  filial  feeling.  But  Moliere*s  TartufFe 
lias  only  one  passion,  and  that  is  all-absorbing  :  he 
is  hypocrisy  incarnate. 

The  *  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,'  1667,  is  mainly 
occupied  in  defending  the  English  stage  against  the 
IFrench,  and  in  discussing  the  deeper  principles  of 
^he  drama,  and  the  conventional  restrictions  with 
"U'hich  the  dramatist  is  surrounded.     The  unities  of 
^ime,  place,  and  action  had  always  been  observed 
dn  the  classical  drama.     After  the  fasliion  of  the 
T'^rench,   the   English    dramatists    of    the    time    of 
Dryden  looked  upon  those  three  unities  as  inexor- 
able laws  from  which  there  was  no  escape.    Dryden 
joined  hands  with  Corneille  in  trying  to  prove  that 
these  rules  were  not  only  unessential,  but  that  their 
observance  was  positively  harmful,  leading  to  the 
sacrifice  of  freedom   and  beauty,  and    tending    to 
constraint.     This  is  only  one  of  the  charges  which 
Dryden    brings    against    the   French  drama ;    the 
others  strike  far  deeper.     There  is  too  little  action 
in  it ;  the  speeches  are  too  long,  dialogue  is   neg- 
lected and  its  place  taken  by  declamation  ;  there  is 
too    much    of   sameness    about    it ;    its    monotony 
wearies  us. 

This  argument  is,  of  course,  unanswerable  if  the 
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(?iid  and  aim  of  the  French  stage  be  taken— as 
Drjden  took  it — to  be  identical  with  that  of  the 
Enjrlisb.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  Regarded  as 
a  picture  of  human  nature  in  action,  swayed  by  all 
the  possible  turns  of  fortune,  the  French  classical 
drama  of  the  seventeenth  century  does  not  compare 
with  the  romantic  work  of  Shakespeare's  immediate 
successors.  But  the  reason  does  not  lie  in  the 
want  of  adaptability  of  means  to  the  end,  as  Drydeu 
suggests ;  it  is  rather  that  the  final  purpose  of  tbe 
drama  as  conceived  in  England,  seems  to  be  more 
in  accord  with  our  ideas  of  what  that  purpose 
should  be  than  does  the  end  as  conceived  bv  the 

if 

French.  The  fact  that  even  now,  when  tbe  un- 
soundness of  the  doctrines  which  the  critics  forced 
upon  the  Louis  XIV  dramatists  has  long  been 
demonstrated,  the  plays  of  Racine  and  Molicre con- 
tinue to  be  frequently  acted  and  read,  while  tbose 
of  Webster  and  Ford,  Massinger  and  Shirley, 
Davenant  and  Dryden  are  almost  forgotten, 
proves  unmistakably  that,  although  lacking  i" 
some  of  the  qualities  of  the  English  stage,  tho 
French  drama  possessed  others  which  more  tban 
atoned  for  this  deficiency.  Dryden  failed  to  see 
the  good  qualities,  the  nobility  of  soul,  the  fin^ 
sense  of  honour,  the  grandeur  of  thought,  the  state- 
liness  of  verse,  which  constitute  the  essential  quali- 
ties of  the  tragedies  of  Gorueille  and  Racine.  I^ 
any  one  can  lay  claim  to  having  a  greater  mastery 
over  the  formal  rules  of  poetry  than  Virgil  or  Pop^) 
surely  it  is  Racine. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Dryden  is  remarkable  for 
the  width  of  spirit  that  characterises  his  writings- 
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[e  is  absolutely  impartial  and  free  from  bias;  bis 
judgments  are  always  arrived  at  fairly.  He  re- 
cognises merit  even  in  those  who  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  his  theories.  He  wliOj  although  ad- 
miring the  pattern  of  elaborate  writing;  could  yet 
say,  "  I  love  Shakespeare  .  .  ,  the  man  who,  of  all 
modern  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  soul ;  "  he  who,  in  spite 
of  Milton's  sneer  at  rhyme,  acknowledged  that  "  he 
cuts  us  all  out,  and  the  ancients  too  ;  "  he  who  held 
Chaucer  *'  in  tlie  same  degree  of  veneration  as  the 
Jprecians  held  Homer,  or  the  Eomaus  Virgil,"  surely 
had  no  narrow  conception  of  the  poetic  art. 

But  apart  from    his   breadth  of  view   there  are 

three    qualities   in   which   Dryden    made  a  distinct 

advance  in  critical  method.     He  was  the  first  to  set 

■forth  the   distinctive   qualities  which  characterise 

Bhe   work  of  individual  authoi's,   and   to   appraise 

^hem  at  their  exact  value*     Again,  he  was  the  first 

I  to  make  full  use  of  the  historical  method  which,  as 
■re  have  seen,  originated  with  Daniel.  Finally,  he 
iras  the  first  to  employ  the  comparative  method  in 
its  true  significance.  This  is  the  method,  j?ar  ex- 
cellence ^  of  tlic  Restoration  critics,  and  in  its  lawful 
use  as  bringing  out  the  essential  differences  between 
various  writers,  it  is  indispensable  to  the  work  of 
the  critic.  For  all  criticism  involves  comparison, 
either  with  external  standards  or  with  standards 
existing  only  in  the  mind  of  the  critic.  But  in 
criticism,  as  in  everything,  comparisons  are  odious 
Jpyhen  they  simply  serve  to  glorify  one  author  at  the 
expense  of  another.  It  is  no  criticism  to  say  that 
the  school  of  poetry  Shakespeare  deserves  a  first 
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class,  Shelley  a  second,  Shirley  a  third,  aud  Shen- 
stone  a  fourth. 

The  Preface  to  the  'Fables,*  written  in  1700,  just 
before  Dryden's  death,  contains  admirable  examples 
of  the  comparative  method.  Homer  is  brought 
into  line  with  Virgil ;  Ovid,  with  whom  ended  the 
golden  age  of  the  Roman  tongue,  is  compared  with 
Chaucer,  with  whom  the  purity  of  the  English 
tongue  began.  Contrasting  Virgil  with  Homer,  he 
says,  **  In  the  works  of  the  two  authors  we  may 
read  their  manners  and  iucliuations,  which  are 
wholly  different.  Virgil  was  of  a  quiet,  sedate 
temper;  Homer  was  violent,  impetuous,  and  full  of 
fire.  The  chief  talent  of  Virgil  was  propriety  of 
thoughts,  and  ornament  of  words;  Homer  was 
rapid  in  his  thoughts,  and  took  all  the  liberties, 
both  of  numbers  and  of  expressions,  which  his 
language,  and  the  ago  in  which  ho  lived,  allowed 
him  :  Homer's  invention  was  more  copious,  VirgiPs 
more  confined."  After  speaking  of  the  tlioughts 
contained  in  a  poem,  and  the  diction  iu  which  those 
thoughts  are  expressed,  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  neither  Virgil  nor  Homer  were  deficient  in  any 
of  the  former  beauties;  but  in  .  .  .  expression  the 
Roman  poet  is  at  least  equal  to  the  Grecian,  as 
I  have  said  elsewhere  ;  supplying  the  poverty  of  his 
language  by  his  musical  ear  and  by  his  diligence. 
But  to  return  :  our  two  great  poets,  being  so 
different  in  tlieir  tempers,  one  choleric  and  san- 
guine, the  other  phlegmatic  and  melancholic ;  that 
which  makes  them  excel  in  their  several  ways  is, 
that  each  of  them  has  followed  his  own  natura 
inclination,   as  well   in  forming  the  design   as   in 
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the  execution  of  it.  The  very  heroes  show  their 
authors :  Achilles  is  hot,  impatient,  revengeful, 
Implgei't  iracumlus,  inexorahilist  acer,  &c.  iEneas 
patient,  considerate,  careful  of  his  people,  and 
merciful  to  liis  enemies ;  ever  submissive  to  the 
"will  of  heaven,  quo  fata  trahtiidj  relrahtmfqite, 
seqnaimtr,'^  Again,  he  points  out  that  the  action 
of  Homer  is  more  full  of  vigour  than  tbat  of  Virgil. 
**  One  warms  you  by  degrees ;  the  other  sets  you  on 
tire  all  at  once,  and  never  intermits  his  heat.  'Tis 
the  same  difference  which  Longinus  makes  betwixt 
the  effects  of  eloquence  in  Demosthenes  and  Tully. 
One  persuades,  the  other  commands.  You  never 
cool  while  you  read  Homer." 

Notwithstanding  all  his  merits,  however,  Dryden 
is  by  no  means  perfect.  His  great  defect  is  con- 
yentional  prejudice.  It  seems  strange  that  the  man 
who  wrote  against  the  observance  of  the  uuities, 
and  who  found  fault  with  the  French  stage — a  stage 
hemmed  in  on  every  side  with  conventional  restric- 
tions— should  yet  be  the  founder  of  that  school  of 
criticism  of  whose  doctrines  Johusou  was  the  typical 
exponent.  But  such  was,  nevertheless,  the  case ; 
for  in  Dryden  are  to  be  found  the  seeds  of  that 
theory  which  was  held  by  all  the  Restoration  critics 
— the  theory  that  the  outward  form  constitutes  the 
fundamental  and  only  distinction  between  poetry 
and  prose. 

Dryden  lays  down  the  law  with  regard  to  dra- 
nuitic  poesy.  There  is  to  be  no  mixture  of  the 
tragic  and  the  comic  elements  in  a  play  ;  a  tragedy 
should  contain  nothing  mirth-provoking,  nor  should 
a  comedy  contain  any  serious  element  from  begin- 
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ning  to  end.     The  plot  is  to  be  much  less  involved, 
and  the  drama  is  to  be  more  regular  and  correct 
in  every  way.     In   his  introduction   to  the  '  Rival 
Ladies,'    1664,   he  champions  the  cause  of   rhyme 
against  blank  verso  in  tragedy,  arguing  that  rhyme 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  poet's  imagination  within 
bounds,  and  to  check  the  liberty  of  his  fancy.    In 
the   *  Essay  *   he  returns  to  the   same   discussion, 
this  time  defending  rhyme  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
an  aid  to  the  idealisation  of  Nature,  and,  therefore, 
indispensable  to  all  true  art.     In  reply  to  the  first 
argument   it  may  be  retorted  that  if  the  use  of 
rhyme  is  to  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  fancy,  may  it  not  tend  to  confine  the  imagina-  J 
tion  within  too  narrow  limits,  and  thus,  by  destroy-  W 
ing  freedom  altogether,  lead  to  stilted  and  artificial 
writing?    Moreover,  even  if  rhyme  were  the  bestfl 
form  of  verse,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  the  form  ™ 
best  adapted  to  the  drama,  and  especially  to  tragedy. 
The  second  argument  also,  upon  reflection,  easily 
breaks  down.     Dryden   would   seem  to   infer  that 
the  removal  of  the  language  of  the  drama  as  far  2aM 
possible  from  that  of  every-day  life  is  one  of  the" 
chief  stops  towards  an  ideal  presentment  of  nature; 
that,  in  fact,  idealisation  depends  almost  solely  upon 
the  outward  form,  and  has  little  to  do  with  inwar 
spirit.     But  he  forgets  that  though  rules  relatin 
to  the  outward  form  are  of  course  necessary,  on  th 
other  hand  natural  feeling  is  no  less  essential,  an 
there  is  a  danger — as  illustrated  by  his  own  works 
and  those  of  his  followers — of  sacrificing  feeling  t 
correctness  ;  in  other  words,  of  substituting  arlijic 
for  art.     As  poetry  becomes  more  intellectual,  more 
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artificifil,  more  correct  in  style,  it  becomes  ipm  facto 
less  natural.  In  tbe  drama  especially,  blank  verse 
has  many  points  of  superiority  over  rbyme.  It  is 
more  natural,  and  admits  of  greater  variety  and 
freedom  in  composition.  The  lieroic  couplet  ahvaj^s 
has  a  pause  at  the  end  of  tlie  second  line — often  at 
tbe  end  of  tbe  first  as  well.  Not  only  do  these 
{muses  become  monotonous,  but  the  sense  often 
suffers  througli  its  being  confined  within  the  limits 
of  two  lines.  Then  again  rhyme  destroys  tbe  illu- 
sion of  reabby.  Who  can  conceive  of  Othello 
breaking  into  rhyme  on  hearing  of  lago's  villainy  ? 
Who  can  imagine  Lear  raving  at  Goneril  in  rliymed 
couplets?  Even  Dryden  in  after  years  seems  to 
have  forsaken  his  old  iove;  for  his  later  plays  are 
all  written  either  in  bhmk  verse  or  in  prose,  and  if 
they  do  not  equal  his  former  work  tbe  fault  lies  not 
in  tbe  lack  of  rhyme,  but  in  the  general  decay  of 
that  vigour  and  declatnatory  magnificence,  that 
flexibility  and  indignant  vehemence  for  which  his 
earlier  plays  are  justly  noted,  and  in  which  Dryden 
stands  unrivalled  and  unapproached  by  any,  even 
the  greatest,  of  our  poets. 

We  must  not  judge  Dryden  too  harshly.  His 
faults  were  tbe  faults  of  his  time,  and,  even  though 
they  were  faults,  they  served  an  essential  purpose. 
The  conventionalism  and  correctness  of  Dryden 
and  Pope  were  necessary  to  preserve  English  versi- 
lication  from  the  final  ruin  towards  which  it  was 
fast  hastening.  Tbe  reaction  in  favour  of  exact- 
ness was  in  truth  not  a  degeneration,  but  a  forward 
step  in  the  evolution  of  English  literature.  One 
hundred  years'  practice  in  writing  by  rule  rendered 
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possible  tlie  deliglitfiil  barmoiiies  of  Coleridge  and 
8hellt>y.  They  were  able  to  build  on  MaUierbe  and 
Drydeii  edifices  wLicb  it  would  have  been  quite 
impossible  to  erect  on  such  shifting  foundations  as 
Marini  and  Donne.  But  although  this  step  was 
necessary,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  to  what  length  it 
was  carried.  All  attempts  at  criticism  during  this 
period  were  dominated  by  appeal  to  the  outwai'd 
form  of  poetry.  Inspiration  was  adjudged  of  little 
account;  correctness,  slavish  adherence  to  tixtd 
laws  derived  from  a  study  of  the  most  regular  of 
the  Latin  poets,  mechanical  imitation  of  the  ancients, 
observance  of  the  indispensable  laws  of  Aristo- 
tleiau  criticism — these  were  the  sole  tests  of  merit. 
The  eigliteenth  century  critics  not  only  returned  to 
rule^  but  the  rules  they  imposed  were  of  the  most 
narrow  kind. 

Malherbe,  as  we  have  said,  inaugurated  this 
movement  in  France  one  hundred  years  before. 
The  principles  ho  insisted  on  were  afterwards  fully 
enunciated  by  Boileau.  In  his  '  L'Art  Poetique,* 
1G74,  which  is  based  on  Horace's  *  Art  of  Poetry,' 
Boileau  lays  down  fixed  and  unalterable  laws  foi 
French  poetry.  After  mentioning  general  rules 
cipplicable  to  all  kinds  of  poetry  whatsoever,  he  sei 
forth  in  detail  the  special  rules  for  the  sonnet,  thi 
ballad,  the  ode,  the  elegy,  the  eclogue,  the  satin 
and  finally  for  tragedy,  comedy,  and  the  epi 
These  laws  all  tended  to  purity  of  style,  and  tb 
avoidance  of  fantastic  conceits ;  and  the  Englis! 
critics  were  quite  right  in  insisting  upon  tbo  same 
general  principles.  The  names  of  liklalherbe  an( 
Boileau,  Dryden  and  Pope,  stand  for  "  purism 
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contrasted  witli  the  "  metapliysicism  "  inaugurated 
by  Marini  in  Italy,  mid  carried  to  tlio  extreme  by 
Gongora  in  Spain,  Du  Bartaa  and  D'AubigniS  in 
France,  and  Uonue  in  England.  But  while  tbe 
Englisb  critics  were  rigbt  in  insisting  on  formal 
|ierfectioD,  they  erred  greatly  in  thinking  that  the 
same  laws  that  applied  to  the  Frencli  language 
applied  also  to  tiicir  own.  Classical  rules  may  or 
may  not  be  suitable  to  a  language  which,  like  the 
French,  Is  an  offshoot  of  the  Latin;  but  surely  they 
are  in  no  way  binding  on  onr  own  Teutonic  lan- 
guage, which  is  classical  neither  in  origin  nor  iu 
structure. 

If  Johnson  had  followed  Boileau  more  in  the 
spirit  and  not  so  much  in  the  letter,  he  would  have 
been  saved  from  many  of  the  errors  into  which  he 
fell.  But  Johnson,  like  Boileau,  was  classical  to 
the  core,  and  this  narrowness  accounts  for  all  his 
shortcomings  as  a  critic.  Ono  of  the  first  requi- 
sites of  poetical  criticism  is  a  wide  knowledge  of 
poetry  in  various  languages.  Johnson  had  a  wide 
knowledge  of  poetry,  but  in  the  Latin  language 
only.  Consequently  he  fell  into  the  mistake  which 
Buch  men  always  do  fall  into  ;  he  mistook  its  acci- 
dental for  its  essential  elements.  It  is  only  when 
we  understand  the  principles  of  Johnson's  method, 
that  we  can  cease  to  wonder  at  some  of  his  literary 
judgments.  Wherever  originality  triumphs  over 
mere  mechanism  we  should  expect  Johnson  to  be 
severe,  and  such  is  everywhere  the  case.  With  his 
treatment  of  Milton  everyone  is  familiar.  In  '  Ly- 
cidas '  "  there  is  no  nature,  for  there  is  no  truth ; 
there  is  no  art,  for  there  is  nothing  new."     Its 
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form  is  "  easy,  vulgar,  and  tberefore  disgusting.* 
*'  The  diction  is  Itarsli,  the  rhymes  uncertain,  aud 
tlie  numbers  unpleasing."  *  Comua'  "  is  a  di*ama  in 
the  epic  style,  inelegantly  splendid,  and  tediously 
instructive."  "  The  auditor  listens  as  to  a  lecture 
without  passion,  without  anxiety."  The  solil< 
quies  of  Comus  and  the  Lady  are  "tedious;** 
songs  are  "  harsli  in  their  diction,  and  not  vol 
musical  in  their  numbers;"  "the  figures  are 
bold,  and  the  language  too  luxuriant."  The  Soi 
nets,  he  says,  ''  may  be  despatched  without  mudi 
anxiety."  "  They  deserve  not  any  particular  criti- 
cism ;  for  of  the  best  it  can  only  be  said  that  they 
are  not  bad ;  and  perhaps  only  the  eighth  anij 
twenty-first  are  truly  entitled  to  this  slender  coi 
mendation."  '  Samson  Agonistes '  "  is  the  tragedj 
that  ignorance  has  admired  and  bigotry  applauded  J 

Omitting  for  the  present  that  wider  view  of  tl 
function  of  criticism  which  it  is  the  merit  of  tl 
nineteenth  century  to  have  produced,  and  lookinj 
upon  criticism  as  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  centui 
looked  upon  it,  merely  as  an  attempt  to  estimal 
accurately  the  value  of  individual  works,  to  classify 
thLMH,  and  to  pronounce  them  **good,"  **  bad,**  or 
"  indifferent,"  there  arc  two  great  dangers  to  which 
the  critic  is  exposed.  He  must  judge  everything 
either  by  reference  to  an  absolute  sttindard  existing 
apart  from  himself,  or  he  must  seek  for  a  standard 
within  his  own  mind ;  he  must  have  a  reason< 
code  of  laws  handed  down  from  former  critics, 
he  must  appraise  the  worth  of  an  author  by  vA 
appeal  to  his  own  instinctive  judgment.  Thui 
unless  he  be  a  master  of  the  historical  and  coi 
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parative  methods,  lie  must  either  stereotypu  prin* 
ciples,  and  hold  them  as  bioding  on  every  nation 
and  for  all  time, — which  was  the  method  of  the 
school  of  Dryden,  Addisou,  Pope,  and  Johnson, — 
or  he  must  dispense  with  principles  altogether.  In 
the  evolution  of  criticism,  therefore,  we  should 
expect  to  see  the  downfall  of  that  absolute  standard 
which  had  dominated  the  minds  of  critics  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  the  substitution  of  a  method 
which  should  be  independent  of  any  external  stan- 
third  whatever.  For  reactions  always  proceed  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  Before  England  could  arrive 
at  true  greatness  it  was  necessary  that  the  omni- 
potence of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  should  be  followed 
by  the  execution  of  Charles.  Before  a  Coleridge  or 
a  Shelley  could  arise,  it  was  essential  that  the  loose- 
ness of  tJie  early  seventeenth  century  writers  should 
be  succeeded  by  the  correctness  of  Pope.  And 
before  critical  method  could  be  perfected,  it  was 
natural  that  the  school  which  deified  the  authority 
of  the  classics  should  be  followed  by  a  revolutionary 
school  which  set  all  rules  at  defiance. 

Such  was  the  school  of  JeflTery  and  GiflTord  and 
their  assistants  on  the  '  Edirjburgh'  and  *  Quarterly.' 
Not  only  do  these  reviewers  represent  the  revolt 
against  Johnson,  which  led  to  the  dethronement  of 
the  absolute  standard  which  had  set  the  law  to 
poets  for  so  long,  but  there  is  one  other  point  in 
which  their  services  to  the  cause  of  criticism  deserve 
recognition.  The  publication  of  their  periodicals 
tended  to  popularise  English  literature,  and  to 
create  a  general  interest  in  the  works  of  the  poets, 
which  led  to  a  wider  view  altogether  of  the  nature 
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undertake  the  task  of  reforming  any  world  but  the 
littlo  world  within  his  own  breast." 

The  revolt  against  the  absolute  standard  had  thus 
led  to  what  is  in  reality  the  negation  of  all  criticism. 
But  a  new  movement  was  already  on  foot.  The 
association  of  the  minds  of  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth at  the  proper  psychological  moment  had  led 
to  the  publication,  in  179S,  of  the  '  Lyrical  Ballads/ 
in  which  poetry  was  born  again.  Romanticism  was 
now  infused  into  literature.  Reality  began  to  take 
the  place  of  conventionality,  and  of  all  the  "  worn- 
out  bogies  with  which,"  as  Gosse  says,  "poetical old 
women  frightened  the  baby  talents  of  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century."  With  the  fall  of  the  ab- 
solute and  the  abuse  of  the  individual  methods,  the 
way  was  now  made  clear  for  a  greater  advance  in 
criticism  than  had  ever  yet  been  made.  As  leaders 
in  this  advance,  Coleridge,  Ilazlitt,  and  Lamb  stand 
conspicuous.  With  them  the  function  of  criticism 
is  entirely  changed.  No  longer  is  the  critic  to  give 
the  law  to  the  poet.  Tiie  nature  of  the  standard  is 
to  be  sought  neither  in  traditional  rules  nor  in  the 
mind  of  the  critic.  In  fact  it  is  not  to  be  sought 
at  all  outside  of  the  poet's  own  work.  It  lies  in  the 
very  nature  of  poetry  itself.  Every  one  is,  to  some 
extent,  a  poet,  tliough  he  may  not  write  poetry. 
Poetry  is  the  music  of  language  answering  to  the 
music  of  the  mind.  Every  one  is  a  mute  con- 
teraplator  of  the  Beautiful,  even  if  he  does  not 
reveal  his  insight  to  others  through  his  mastery  of 
lanituafjo.  Like  Molit-re's  '  Bourereois  Gentilhomme,* 
who  had  always  spoken  prose  without  knowing  it, 
so  do  wc  all  act  upon  poetic  principles  all  our  lives. 
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Man  is  a  poetic  animal ;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  tbig 
poetic  insight  that  be  has  the  power  to  become  a 
critic. 

I  Coleridge  was  imbued  with  the  true  poetic  spirit ; 
and,  what  is  rare  with  great  poets,  be  was  also  a 
master  of  the  principles  of  criticism.  Some  of  bis 
criticisms  on  Shakespeare  are  among  the  finest  in 
our  language. 

Ha/Jitt  was,  perliaps,  in  some  respects  the  greater 
critic,  but,  great  as  he  is,  bis  work  is  marred  by 
errors  of  judgment.  His  criticisms  are  often  tinged 
with  personal  spite,  fie  needed  a  wider  range  of 
[knowledge  to  get  a  truer  conception  of  poetry.  In 
some  of  bis  wi'itiugs  he  carries  us  back  to  Johnson  ; 
wo  feel  that  the  absohite  standard  is  not  even  yet 
quite  dead.  His  lecture  *  On  Poetry  in  General ' 
shows  him  to  have  had  the  soundest  grasp  of  the 
abstract  nature  of  poetry,  yet  his  method  appears 
too  inelastic,  and  not  suflFiciently  adaptable  to  indi- 
vidual variatious  of  temperament.  He  formed  his 
model  by  an  extensive  reading  of  the  English  poets, 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  modify  it  as 
occasion  arose.  If  HazUtt's  standard  was  not  based 
on  the  "indispensable  laws  of  Aristotleian  criticism," 
it  was  nevertheless  an  absolute  one.  This  imperfect 
method,  together  with  the  bitterness  of  his  nature, 
spoils  many  of  his  writings. 

One  great  rpialification  of  a  critic  is  seen  to  per- 
fection in  Charle.s  Lamb.     It  is  the  display  of  the 
sympathetic  imagination.     A  great  critic  must  be 
ible  not  only  to  recall  all  the  emotional  situations 
l-of  his  life ;   he  nui.st  be  able  also  to  place  himself  in 
Lthe  very  mood  and  temper  of  the  poet  whose  work 
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he  has  in  hand.  It  is  the  possession  of  tliis  same 
sympathetic  imagination  that  distinguishes  a  really 
good  actor.  In  watching  Mrs.  Siddons  in  *  Macbeth,' 
men  forgot  tlio  fact  that  they  were  looking  on  pro- 
bably the  greatest  tragic  actress  of  all  time;  all 
they  saw  was  Lady  Macbeth  with  her  overmaster- 
ing ambition  J  her  keen  contriving  intellect,  and  her 
cruel  treachery — so  completely  did  the  great  actress 
lose  her  own  individuality  in  the  character  she  was 
impersonating.  With  Lamb  we  lose  siglit  of  the 
critic  in  the  poet.  Just  as  in  reading  his  *  Tales 
from  Shakespeare,'  wo  seem  to  live  again  in  the 
very  atmosphere  of  tbe  original  drama ;  so  in  his 
criticisms  he  seems  to  enter  heart  and  soul  into  the 
very  life  of  the  poet  he  is  criticising.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  the  following  instance  from 
his  '  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets,'  1808. 
It  is  on  Webster's  *  Duchess  of  Malfi ' :  "  All  the 
several  parts  of  the  dreadful  apparatus  with  which 
the  duchess's  death  is  nsbered  in  are  not  more 
remote  from  tbe  conceptions  of  ordinary  vengeance 
than  the  strange  character  of  suffering  which  they 
seem  to  bring  upon  their  victims  is  beyond  the 
imagination  of  ordioary  poets.  As  they  are  not 
like  inflictions  of  this  life,  so  her  language  seems 
not  of  iJm  world.  She  has  lived  among  horrors  till 
she  is  become  '  native  and  endowed  unto  that 
element.'  She  speaks  the  dialect  of  despair,  her 
tongue  has  a  snatch  of  Tartarus  and  the  souls  in 
bale.  What  are  *  Luke's  iron  crown,'  the  brazen 
bull  of  Perillus,  Procrustes'  bed,  to  the  waxen 
images  which  counterfeit  death,  to  the  wild  masque 
of  madmen,   the   tomb-maker,    the    bellman,    the 
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Jiving  person's  dirge,  the  mortification  by  degrees  1 
To  movo  a  horror  skilfully,  to  toucb  a  soul  to  the 
quick,  to  lay  upon  fear  as  much  as  it  can  bear,  to 
wean  and  weary  a  life  till  it  is  ready  to  drop,  and 
then  step  in  with  mortal  instruments  to  take  its 
last  forfeit-— this  only  a  Webster  can  do.  Writers 
of  an  inferior  genius  may  '  upon  horror's  head 
horrors  accumulate,'  but  they  cannot  do  this.  They 
mistake  quantity  for  quality,  they  'terrify  babes 
with  painted  devils,'  but  they  know  not  how  a  soul 
is  capable  of  being  moved ;  their  terrors  want 
dignity,  their  affrightments  ai^e  without  decorum.'* 

We  must  turn  now  to  Carlyle,  a  man  who,  if  in- 
ferior to  Hazlitt  and  Lamb  in  critical  acumen,  has 
nevertheless  probably  done  more  towards  the  pei*- 
fecting  of  critical  method  in  this  country  tlian  any 
other  man,  either  before  his  time  or  since. 

It  is  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  have  recognised  that  not  only  has  each  nation 
its  own  special  characteristics,  its  own  presiding 
genius,  but  that  there  is  also  a  Divine  Idea  pervad- 
ing the  entire  universe ;  that  in  searching  for  a 
standard,  the  critic  must  not  only  bo  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  his  own  country  but  must 
cultivate  the  literature  of  the  world.  In  revealing 
to  the  English  race  the  characteristics  of  the  litera- 
ture of  Germany,  the  fields  of  thought,  no  less 
than  the  artistic  beauties  of  Ooi'the,  Schiller,  and 
Tlichter,  Carlyle  opened  our  eyes  to  whole  worlds 
of  imagination  and  beauty  to  which  we  had  hitherto 
been  blind,  and  drew  our  attention  to  aspects  of 
poetry  wider  and  deeper  than  we  had  ever  yet  con- 
ceived.     Many  other    literatures   have  since  been 
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oponod  up  to  our  study,  but  tbe  revelation  of  Car- 
lylo — not  only  to  England,  but  to  all  Europe — of 
the  greatness  of  German  literature,  has  led  to  a 
revolution  in  the  literary  world  second  only  in  im- 
portance to  that  of  the  classical  renaissance  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  For  it  was  found  that  not 
only  were  the  German  writers  fired  by  their  own 
national  genius,  but  that  they  had  assiduously  cul- 
tivated every  literature  of  the  world.  Thus  the 
study  of  German  literature  is  in  itself  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. 

To  jutlge  rightly  of  any  work,  we  must  know,  in 
the  first  place,  what  the  poet's  aim  was,  and  how 
far  he  has  carried  it  out ;  and  secondly,  how  far  this 
aim  accords  with  the  universal  principles  of  poetic 
beauty.  It  is  here  that  we  see  Carl3de*s  superiority 
to  Ilazlitt.  The  latter,  indeed,  held  that  the  poet's 
aim  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  everlasting  priu- 
ciples  of  true  poetr}'",  but  he  failed  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  the  first  question — whether  the  poet 
faithfully  carried  out  the  task  at  which  he  aimed. 
Hazlitt  did  not  allow  for  the  infinite  variety  and 
many-sidedness  of  poetic  genius.  It  is  true  that 
*'  Nature"  was  his  cry,  as  it  had  also  been  the  cry 
of  Johnson  ;  but  while  Johnson  confined  Nature  to 
the  Nature  of  the  Classics,  and  Hazlitt  limited  it  to 
the  Nature  of  the  English,  with  Carlyle  Nature  was 
synonymous  with  Truth,  the  "eternal  reason  "  of 
the  world.  As  truth  is  eternal  and  infinite,  the 
poet,  far  from  being  a  mere  imitator  of  the  example 
of  his  forerunners,  must  give  us  something  new; 
the  essence  of  poeti'y  is  originality. 

The  grand  controversy  between  Classicism  and 
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Eomantici'sm,  begun  in  England  by  Coleridge  and 
AVords worth  in  1708,  was  now  raging  tbrough  the 
whole  of  Hterary  Europe.  Its  result  appears  in 
the  literatures  of  every  country  from  Italy  to  Scan- 
diuavia.  Everywhere  the  Classicists  have  been 
overthrown,  and  tlie  opinions  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  Victor  Hugo  and  Sainte  Beuve,  Coleridge 
and  Carlyle  have  become  supreme.  The  highest 
poetry  is  the  poetry  of  our  own  generation ;  the 
world  of  the  poet,  although  an  ideal  oue,  is  yet  the 
world  we  even  now  live  in.  True  poetry  is  no 
reminiscence  of  the  past,  but  something  actually 
present  with  us;  it  is  no  looking  back  upon  the 
world  of  the  ancients,  divided  by  impassable  barriers 
from  the  real  world  that  lies  around  us  and  within 
us,  but  a  looking  round  upon  that  real  world  itself. 
■  Poetry  should  recognise  that  Beauty  dwells  not 
only  in  the  antique  fairyland  of  classical  lore,  but  in 
the  world  of  reality  which  is  present  to  our  eyes, 
and  which  is  thus  rendered  holier  and  more  divine. 
We  have  now  no  mythologieSj  no  witchcraft  or 
magic,  no  spirits  bringing  with  them  airs  from 
heaven  or  blasts  from  hell,  no  heroes  like  Odysseus 

■  and  Achilles  ;  even  our  Xnights  of   Chivalry  and 
the  (j olden  Age  are  all   past.     We  feel   that   the 
reflections  of  these,  though  beautiful,  are  yet  delu- 
[sive.     Poetry  has  higher  ends:  she  must  dwell  in 
ility.     The  ago    in    which    we  live  must   stand 
Fore  ns   in   all  its  contradiction  and  perplexity, 
mean  and  base  as  we  know  it  to  be,  yet  enamelled 
into  beauty  in  the  poet's  spirit ;  its  hidden  meaning 
must  be  laid  bare  by  men  who  have  penetrated  into 
Lthe  mystery  of  Nature.     The  **  Spirit  of  the  Age," 
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embodied  in  fair  imaginations,  but  yet  earnest  and 
full  of  meaning,  must  look  upon  us  from  tbe  works 
of  the  ])oet.  We  are  no  longer  content  with  tbe 
outward  form  and  the  conventionalities  of  a  work 
of  art.  We  want  to  know  the  idea,  the  thought, 
the  meaning  of  the  music  itself,  of  which  the  out- 
ward form  is  the  harmonious  utterance.  What  is 
the  poet's  conception  of  present  Reality?  What 
lesson  has  he  to  convey  suitable  to  man  in  his 
present  state?     Wiiat  is  his  insight  into  Nature? 

"  As  all  Niiture's  thousand  changes 
But  one  cliangeless  God  proclaim, 
So  in  Art's  wide  kingdom  ranges 
One  solo  meaning,  still  the  same : 
This  is  Truth,  eternal  Reason, 
Which  from  Beauty  takes  its  dross, 
Audj  screno  through  time  and  season^ 
Stands  for  ayo  iu  lovehness/' 

"  Such  indeed,"  says  Carlyle,  "  is  tbe  end  of  Poetry 
at  all  times." 

With  a  true  conception  of  the  aim  of  the  poet,  the 
end  of  criticism  is  completely  changed.  Without 
embracing  Fichte^s  metaphysical  theory  we  can, 
nevertheless,  more  truly  appreciate  the  function  of 
poetry  and  of  criticism  if  we  look  upon  the  whole 
world  as  permeated  by  a  Divine  Idea,  of  which  the 
visible  universe  is  the  symbol  or  sensible  manifesta- 
tion,— meaningless  and  non-existent  apart  from  the 
Idea  which  pervades  it.  The  end  of  all  virtue  and 
knowledge  is  to  discern,  to  seize  hold  of,  and  to 
live  wholly  within  this  Divine  Idea,  which  to  tbe 
majority  of  men  lies  hidden.  Poets  and  critics 
are    the    appointed    interpreters    of    this 
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Idea,  wbich,  altliotigh  in  cssouce  the  sa'me,  is  in  each 
age   diflfercut  froai    that  of   every  other  age,  and 
needs  a  different  intorpretation.     It  is  the  poet  who 
becomes  possessed  of  the  Divine  Idea,  who  reads 
the  hidden  secrets  of  Nature,  and  who,  in  his  works, 
reveals   them  to  men.     But  between  the  poet  and 
the  ordinary  man,  between  the  inspired  and  the  uu- 
iuspired,  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  We  catch  some 
ghmpse  of  the  meaning  of  the  poet's  woi'ds,  but  do 
uob  understand  their  deeper  import.    It  is  hero  that 
criticism  steps    in.     The   critic  stands  like  an  in- 
terpreter between  the  inspired  and  the  uninspired. 
He  seeks  to  reveal  to  us  this  deeper  import,  to  clear 
our  vision  that  we  may  discern  the  pure  brightness 
of  this  eternal  Beauty,  and  recognise  it  as  heavenly ; 
and  to  enable  us,  on  the  other  hand,  to  reject,  as  of 
the  earth  earthy,  all  that  claims  to  be  poetry,  but 
in  spite  of  its  material  splendour  contains  no  glim- 
mering of  that  pure  light.     Thus  criticism  is  in  one 
way  a  creative  at't ;  it  aims  at  reproducing  iu  a  dif- 
ferent form  the  existing  product  of   the  poet.     It 
may  best  be  defined  as   "  painting  to  the  intellect 
what   already   lay    painted    to    the    heart   and    the 
imagination." 

This  is  the  highest  development  of  literary 
criticism.  It  is  what  we  see  iu  Got3the's  criticism 
of  *  Hamlet '  iu  *  Wilhelm  Meister,'  and  in  the  works 
of  Walter  Pater  iu  our  own  country.  It  is  what 
may  be  called,  not  merely  the  criticism  of  poetry, 
but  the  very  "  poetry  of  criticism,**  Modern 
English  criticism  does  not,  of  course,  everywhere 
maintain  this  high  standard.  The  fads  of  personal 
taste,    based    sometimes   on   total   ignorance,   and 
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sometimes  on  acquaintance  with   the   poetry  of  a 
particular  period  or  a  particular  nation   only,  lead 
to   rash   condemnations   on  the   one    hand  and  to 
extravagant  praise  on  the  other.      But  with  sucb 
acute  and  judicious  critics  as  Leslie    StepheD,  and 
the  late  R.  H.  Tlutton,  critics  of  such  ample  know- 
ledge as   Frederic  Harrison,  Garnett,    Saintsburj, 
and  Dowden,  such  versatility  as  Andrew  Lang,  and 
such    literary   graces    as   Edmund    Gosse,    W.   E. 
Henley,  and  Augustine  Birrell,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  there  is  no  need  to  fear  any  general  falling  off 
in  the  standard  of  English  literary  criticism. 


